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ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS,  1898.’ 

By  the  PRESIDENT. 

SiNCK  I  last  addressed  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  much 
has  happened  of  geographical  interest.  I  informed  you  then  that  an 
ap()eal  on  behalf  of  a  Government  antarctic  expedition  had  been  made 
to  Lord  Salisbury’.  I  may  state  that  a  reply  was  received  from  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Private  Secretary,  with  a  promise  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  we  should  hear  further  on  the  subject.  Meantime  the 
movement  in  favour  of  a  British  antarctic  expedition  has  not  stood  still. 
A  meeting  of  very  great  interest  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
at  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  eminent  authorities  in  various  departments 
of  science  and  of  various  nationalities  met  to  discuss  the  subject.  They 
were  unanimous  in  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  renewing  antarctic  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  on  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  take  a 
substantial  share  in  it.  The  Germans  themselves  have  been  active  in 
this  direction.  A  German  expedition  is  at  this  moment  being  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  funds  are  being  collected  throughout 
Germany  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  if  it  could  be  ai  ranged  that  a  British  exiiedition  should  take 
the  field  at  the  same  time  as  the  German  expedition,  and  that 
all  should  work  on  a  common  plan,  so  as  to  ensure  the  best  results. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Norwegian  Government 
might  send  out  an  expedition  also,  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Nansen,  to  carry  out  exploration  mainly  on  land.  Meanwhile  the 
Belgian  expedition,  under  M.  de  Gerlache,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  work  for  which  it  was  organized.  The  expedition, 

•  Itead  ut  tlie  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  May  23,  1898. 
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liberally  supported  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  under  Mr.  Borchgrevink  is, 

I  believe,  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

With  regard  to  the  arctic  regions,  we  have  recently  had  three  im¬ 
portant  meetings  dealing  with  the  subject.  The  session  opened  with 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  Jackson-IIarmsworth  expedition  to  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  from  what  we  heard  from  Mr.  Jackson  himself  and 
from  his  four  companions,  we  have  reason  to  hoi)e  that  when  the  full 
account  of  this  expedition  is  given  to  the  world,  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  has  made  an  important  and  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  arctic  conditions.  Lieut.  Pear^’  has  at  last  been  able  to  tell  us  in 
person  of  his  expeditions  to  Northern  Greenland,  and  these  have  been 
considered  so  important  that  the  Council  have  awarded  him  a  Royal 
Medal.  Lieut.  Peary  was  to  have  proceeded  to  Northern  Greenland 
again  this  summer  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  making  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole,  on  a  plan  which  he  has  carefully  considered. 
Unfortunately,  the  war  which  has  broken  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  may  compel  Lieut.  Peary,  as  a  naval  officer,  to  remain  at  his 
post  of  duty.  Let  us  hope  that  his  departure  has  only  been  postponed 
for  a  short  period.  Cajdain  Sverdrup  has  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  same  part  of  the  arctic  regions,  his  main  object  being 
to  lay  down,  if  possible,  the  unknown  north  and  north-east  coast  of 
Greenland. 

I  need  only  recall  the  excellent  account  given  at  one  of  our  meetings 
by  Colonel  Feilden,  of  the  visit  of  himself  and  Mr.  Pearson  last  summer 
to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  the  remarkably  open  sea  found  in  that  quarter. 
Mr.  Arnold  Pike  told  us  that  he  found  it  equally  open  off  the  east  coast 
of  Spitsbergen,  as  did  the  walrus  hunters  who  visited  Franz  Josef  Land 
about  the  same  time.  Sir  Martin  Conway  again  visited  Spitsbergen 
during  the  summer,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Garwood,  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  interior  of  the  main  island.  We  know  of  two  important  expedi¬ 
tions  proceeding  to  the  same  portion  of  the  arctic  regions  this  summer — a 
Swedish  expedition  under  Dr.  Nathorst,  and  a  German  expedition,  the 
object  of  both  being  to  examine  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 

Germany  indeed  is  setting  an  admirable  example  in  scientific 
exploration.  Besides  the  antarctic  expedition  referred  to,  the  German 
Grovemment  has  made  a  grant  of  £15,000  for  oceanic  research,  especially 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  In  the  North  Atlantic  much 
good  work  was  done  under  the  joint  co-operation  of  the  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  German,  and  British  governments.  The  minister  for  Sweden 
and  Norway,  in  London,  has,  by  instruction  from  his  Government,  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  our  Foreign  Office,  with  a  view  to  a 
renewal  of  their  joint  work.  How  important  it  is  even  from  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  Prof.  Pettersson,  the 
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distinguished  oceanographer,  who  demonstrates  that  an  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  temperatures,  salinity,  etc.,  at  various  depths,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  deep-sea  fishing,  as  on  them  to  a 
large  extent  depends  the  migration  of  the  fish,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.  And  even  more  important  he  shows  that  on  these  conditions 
the  weather  of  Western  Europe  also  depends,  and  by  their  study  the 
accuracy  of  weather  forecasts  can  be  increased.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our 
Government  will  see  it  to  be  its  duty  and  its  interest  to  join  in  a  work 
which  so  nearly  concerns  an  important  national  industry. 

The  scientific  value  of  oceanographic  research  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  valuable  paper  so  recently  contributed  to  the  Society  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco.  Not  less  important  was  the  remarkable  paper  by  Sir  John 
Murray,  on  the  distribution  of  surface  tem|)eratures  in  the  ocean  and  its 
bearings  on  oceanographical  problems. 

Before  quitting  the  polar  regions,  I  must  express  a  hope  that  during 
the  coming  summer  w'e  may  receive  authentic  information  concerning 
the  hazardous  balloon  expedition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Andree,  and  that 
the  information  may  be  such  as  will  satisfy  us  of  his  safety. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  of  the  session,  and  indeed  of  any 
session,  was  that  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  concerning  his  three  years’  explora¬ 
tions  in  Central  Asia.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  him  richly  deserves  the  many  honours  he  has 
received  since  his  return.  Of  Mr.  Savage  Landor’s  hazardous  attempt 
to  reach  Lhasa  we  expect  to  have  a  full  account  shortly,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  hoj)e  that  the  sufferings  he  underwent  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  some  compensation  in  the  contributions  which  Mr.  Landor  has 
been  able  to  make  to  the  geography  of  Southern  Tibet. 

The  trying  campaign  on  the  north-west  border  of  India,  which  had  to 
be  carried  on  during  the  past  year  under  my  old  friend  Sir  William  Lock¬ 
hart,  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  our  absolute  ignorance  of  the  geo- 
graj)hy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  concerned.  One  good  result 
of  the  campaign  has  been  a  substantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  this  complex  mountain  region.  The  force  was  accompanied 
by  a  survey  party  under  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Ilungerford  lloldich,  and 
he  has  presented  a  valuable  paper  to  the  Society,  with  maps  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  hoped  that 
Sir  Thomas  lloldich  will  be  able  to  read  it  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  Captain  Deasy  has  written  to  the  Society 
from  Yarkand,  which  he  has  reached,  after  doing  some  useful  exploring 
work  en  route.  He  has  discovered  that  the  Yarkand  river  is  very  inaccu¬ 
rately  laid  down  on  our  maps,  and  be  proposes  to  devote  several  months 
to  exploring  the  country  around  Yarkand,  including  the  Takla  Makan 
desert.  Captain  Pottinger  has  returned  to  England  from  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  great  rivers  that  come  from 
Tibet  south  through  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Although  compelled 
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to  abanilon  his  expedition,  he  succeeded  in  traversing  some  unknown 
country  on  the  Upper  Mekong,  and  we  may  expect  to  have  some  account 
of  his  journey  from  himself.  Further  south,  we  have  had  another  in¬ 
teresting  paper  from  Mr.  Warington  Sm3’th,  on  his  journeys  in  Siam ; 
this  time  in  the  little-known  East  Coast  State?.  He  has  just  given 
to  the  world,  in  book  form,  a  full  account  of  all  his  journeys,  which 
will  show  that  he  well  deserves  the  award  which  the  Council  have 
made  him. 

We  were  all  of  us  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Cavendish’s  account 
of  his  journey  in  Somaliland,  and  cannot  but  regret  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  prevented  his  undertaking  another  expedition,  in  which 
be  hoped  to  strike  across  that  difficult  country  lying  between  Somaliland 
and  the  Upper  Nile,  of  which  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is  a  country 
which  several  young  explorers  are  longing  to  attack,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  England  will  have  the  honour  of  opening  up  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  regions  in  Africa  that  still  await  the  pioneer.  One  of  these  young 
explorers,  Mr.  Jennings  Bramley,  recently  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
southwards  to  the  Central  Sudan  from  Cairo.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back,  though  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  may 
resume  the  hazardous  attempt — let  us  hope,  this  time  with  success.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bramley  recently  contributed  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  to  the  Journal  on  his  visit  to  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  from  which 
another  3'oung  Englishman,  Mr.  Silva  White,  has  just  returned,  after 
having  made  some  interesting  archaeological  disciveries.  Mr.  White 
had  intended  to  push  on  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Senussi,  in  the 
south  of  Tripoli ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  found  this 
impossible.  A  French  explorer,  M.  Foa,  a  Fellow  of  our  Society’,  has 
recently  completed  an  interesting  journey,  lasting  about  three  j’ears, 
across  Africa,  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Though 
his  object  was  mainly  sport,  he  visited  one  or  two  almost  unknown 
regions,  concerning  which  he  has,  no  doubt,  brought  hack  welcome 
information.  Major  Gibbons,  from  whom  we  had  a  valuable  paper  last 
session  on  the  Borotse  country,  has  again  just  started,  at  the  head  of  a 
well  equipped  expedition,  to  further  explore  this  region,  and  to  continue 
northwards  to  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Tanganyika.  Of  Lake  Bangweolo 
Mr.  Poulett  Weatherley  has  made  a  very  complete  examination,  and  has 
circumnavigated  it.  He  has  been  in  this  region  for  about  three  years, 
and,  from  the  voluminous  letters  which  he  has  sent  home,  a  paper  has 
been  prepared,  giving  an  account  of  his  work,  which  will  bo  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Society  next  month.  His  very  numerous  whole-plate  photo¬ 
graphs  are  much  above  the  average  of  photographs  taken  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  subjects  have  been  selected  with  unusual  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  afford  an  impressive  conception  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  sojourning.  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  II. M.  Commissioner  in  the  British 
Central  African  Protectorate,  has  brought  home  with  him  an  excellent 
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map  of  the  Protectorate,  which  has  been  the  work  of  several  years, 
and  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  Society  may  be  able  to  publish  at  an  early 
date. 

From  America  we  have  had  two  ])apers  during  the  past  session  of 
unusual  interest.  We  were  all  glad  to  listen  to  Mr.  William  Ogilvie’s 
account  of  the  Yukon  region,  in  which,  in  connection  with  the  Klondike 
gold  discoveries,  so  much  interest  at  present  centres.  Mr.  Ogilvie.  we 
know,  is  the  one  trustworthy  and  competent  authority  on  this  country, 
and  the  very  accurate  information  he  was  able  to  give  on  the  geograi)hy 
of  the  country  cannot  but  be  of  great  practical  value.  The  Canadian 
Government  expedition  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  whatever  may  be  the  practical 
results  as  to  navigation,  has  made  a  very'  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  of  its  ice-conditions.  The 
complete  report  has  only  just  been  issued.  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald’s  graphic 
account  of  the  exjilorations  accomplished  by  his  expedition  in  and 
around  Aconcagua,  entitles  him  to  take  a  high  place  among  what  may 
be  called  high-level  geographers.  Amid  many  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
couragements,  he  and  his  companions  succeeded  in  making  an  accurate 
detailed  survey  of  a  region  of  great  interest  to  the  physical  geographer 
— a  region  of  which  his  splendid  photographs  afford  a  wonderfully 
clear  conception.  It  is  such  detailed  study  of  limited  regions  that 
geographers  now  desire  more  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Pratt,  who 
some  years  ago  did  good  work  on  the  Tibetan  border,  has  just  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  the  western  portion  of  the  republic  of  Columbia, 
during  which  he  visited  some  districts  almost  unknown  ;  while  Major 
Stanley  Paterson,  amid  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  an  unvisited  portion  of  Northern  Venezuela. 

From  Australia  we  had  recently  a  paper  of  much  interest  by  another 
young  explorer,  Mr.  David  Carnegie.  It  was  a  carefully  planned  and 
successfully  carried  out  expedition,  and  was  of  special  im|)ortance  in 
that  it  crossed,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  the  routes  of  various 
previous  explorers,  running  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  subjects  that  have  been  brought 
before  us  at  the  ordinary  evening  meetings  of  tlie  Society.  But  besides 
these  we  have  had  special  afternoon  meetings,  in  which  important 
subjects  in  scientific  geography  have  been  discussed  by  specialists.  Mr. 
Vaughan  Cornish’s  very  able  paper,  describing  his  researches  on  sea- 
beaches  and  sandbanks,  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  discussion  by  men 
specially  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject.  Equally  important  and 
equally  interesting  in  its  way  was  Dr.  Sambon’s  paper  on  the  possibility 
of  European  acclimatization  in  tropical  countries.  The  vast  importance 
of  this  subject  is  evident  to  all,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
position  maintained  by  Dr.  Sambon  and  Dr.  Manson,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  subject  is  one  that  deserves  the  closest  investigation  and 
discussion  by  competent  specialists.  Nut  less  suggestive  and  interesting 
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will  be  the  paper  by  Prof.  Geddes,  to  be  given  in  a  day  or  two  on  “  The 
Influence  of  Geographical  Conditions  on  Social  Development.” 

All  this  will  show  how  very  varied  are  the  subjects  which  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  and  how  wide  is  the  conception 
which  it  entertains  of  the  field  of  geography.  That  conception  is 
widening  more  and  more  in  this  country,  and  if  thoroughly  trained 
and  competent  young  men  are  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
various  sections  of  our  wide  subject,  the  results  cannot  but  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  science. 

During  the  year  the  great  work  of  cataloguing,  according  to  subjects 
or  localities,  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  library  has  been  carried 
forward  steadily  by  the  librarian  and  Mr.  Heawooti.  More  than  80,000 
title-cards  have  been  prepared ;  and  the  end  of  the  collection  of  these 
titles  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  sight.  Already  the  15,000  botxnd  books 
and  the  7000  pamphlets  have  been  catalogued,  and  700O  of  the  9000 
volumes  of  bound  geographical  publications  have  been  carefully  looked 
through,  and  the  titles  of  all  important  pa[>ers  they  contain  copied  out 
on  cards  to  the  number  of* 58,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Kussian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  other  little-known  languages,  a  translation  of  the  title  in 
English  is  also  given.  There  remain  about  2000  volumes  of  publica¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed,  and  these  will  probably  require  about  ten  cards 
per  volume  on  the  average,  or  a  total  of  20,000  additional  titles.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  rather  less  than  ten  months  will  be 
required  for  the  collection  of  titles,  and  the  w’hole  set  will  then  number 
about  100,000. 

The  classification  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  can  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  the  preparation  of  the  cards  admits,  so  that  no  delay  will 
arise  on  that  account.  After  the  collection  is  complete,  a  certain  number 
of  the  cards  must  be  duplicated  for  classification  under  difierent 
headings,  and  then  there  will  be  the  ([uestion  of  printing  to  consider. 
This  is  not,  however,  an  urgent  question,  as  the  utility  of  the  work  in 
the  Society  is  greater  in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue  than  it  would  be 
in  the  form  of  volumes. 

A  natural  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  any  work  of  the  kind 
is  that,  once  completed,  it  soon  falls  out  of  date,  and  supplements  have 
to  be  compiled  with  great  labour.  In  the  present  case  that  has  been 
entirely  overcome.  For  the  last  six  years  every  accession  to  the  library 
— be  it  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper — has  been  recorded  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  and  the  titles,  month  by  month  (now  averaging  200),  have 
been  pasted  on  cards  and  classified.  The  catalogue  is  thus  automatically 
kept  uj)  to  date  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  library  work,  and 
this  catalogue  of  the  most  recent,  and  usually  the  most  important 
geographical  publications,  is  at  present  kept  fully  classified  in  26  boxes, 
with  420  separate  subdivisions. 

The  classification  of  geography  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr. 
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Mill,  who  has  explained  the  principles  to  be  followed  and  given  a 
statement  of  the  provisional  subdivisions  adopted  for  the  catalogue  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Journal.  The  experience  acquired  in  the 
preparation  of  the  subject  catalogue  has  enabled  the  Society  to  render  help 
to  the  lioyal  Society  in  its  magnificent  project  of  an  international  subject 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  the  successful  inauguration  of  which 
promises  to  be  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  beginning  of  the  coming  century. 

The  library  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  considerable  activity  in 
geographical  study  both  for  fellows  and  foreign  visitors,  and  with  its 
increasing  usefulness  the  unsuitable  nature  of  its  housing  becomes  even 
more  apparent.  While  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  has  stopped 
the  destruction  of  bindings  due  to  burning  gas,  the  small  rooms  and 
many  open  fires  throughout  the  house  subject  the  books  to  the  scarcely 
less  disagreeable  eSects  of  sooty  dust,  and  to  the  ever-present  risk  of 
fire.  Only  a  new  building  planned  for  the  accommotlation  of  our  unique 
geographical  library  and  fitted  with  the  safeguards  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  can  overcome  these  inconveniences. 

The  most  notable  geographical  publications  of  the  past  year  have 
j)erhap8  been  in  the  dei>artment  of  historical  geography  ;  and  it  is  with 
no  little  satisfaction  that  we  recognize  the  profound  and  scholarly 
research  of  one  of  our  own  fellows,  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  of  Trinity  College, 

( 'ambridge,  whose  translation  and  discussion  of  Pausanias’s  “  Geography 
of  Greece,”  in  five  goodly  volumes,  shows  that  this  country  can  still 
claim  a  leading  place  in  the  production  of  works  of  the  first  importance. 
Baron  Nordenskiold’s  “  Periplus  ”  is  another  example  of  the  rich  resiilts 
which  reward  the  study  of  the  historical  aspect  of  our  science. 

On  the  physical  side  of  geography  we  must  recognize  the  enterprise 
of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  in  publishing  the  superb  record  of 
Dr.  von  Drygalski’s  work  on  the  glaciers  of  Greenland.  French  geo¬ 
graphers  also  deserve  our  congratulations  on  M.  Delebecque’s  fine  work 
on  the  lakes  of  France ;  and  perhaps  they  incur  our  just  envy  on  account 
of  the  graceful  and  accurate  translation  of  Suess’s  classical  treatise,  “  Das 
Antlitz  der  Erde,”  under  the  charge  of  M.  le  Margerie.  The  lack  of 
translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  geographers  is  a  reproach  to 
the  English  language  and  to  British  ])ubli8her8.  Prof,  llatzcl  has  shown, 
in  his  recently  published  “  Politische  Geographic,”  how  great  is  the 
tribute  which  scientific  geography  may  pay  to  practical  life  and  political 
methods. 

Among  English  publications,  Mrs.  Bishop’s  admirable  book  on  Korea 
deserves  special  recognition ;  and  the  study  of  our  own  island  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  publication  of  the  complete  geological  map  of 
England  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie’s  geological  map  of  England  on  the  scale 
of  10  miles  to  the  inch  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  a  niMterpiece  of  colour- 
printing. 
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The  cause  of  geographical  education  has  been  furthered  by  the 
presentation  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  a 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Herbertson  for  a  committee  on  the  present 
condition  of  geographical  education  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
a  valuable  supplement  to  Dr.  Kellie’s  report  prepared  for  the  Society  in 
1884,  and  shows  much  progress,  if  not  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  have 
the  improvement  of  education  at  heart. 

Both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  geography  continues  to  improve  its 
position.  As  you  know,  at  Oxford  the  University  bears  the  entire 
expense  of  the  readership.  After  long  and  careful  consideration,  the 
Council  decided  to  continue  the  Society’s  contribution  to  the  Cambridge 
lectureship,  on  the  understanding  that  the  University  would  take  it 
over  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  that  the  lecturership  would  be 
elevated  to  a  readership.  The  reider,  Mr.  Yule  Oldham,  sends  the 
following  report  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  : — 

“  The  marked  advance  which  was  made  last  year  has  been  well 
maintained.  I  have  again  lectured  on  the  geography  of  Europe  for 
historical  students  and  on  physical  geography  for  geological  students  to 
good  classes,  while  a  special  lecture  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India 
attrausted  an  audience  of  over  a  hundred.  For  the  University  Extension 
Scheme  I  have  given  a  considerable  number  of  lectures,  notably  courses 
of  twelve  lectures  at  Leicester  and  twenty-four  at  Cambridge,  which 
were  largely  attended  and  led  to  much  excellent  work. 

“  In  the  region  of  examinations,  progress  has  again  been  made.  Last 
summer,  for  the  first  time,  geography  was  included  as  a  special  group 
in  the  Higher  Locals ;  steps  are  now  under  consideration  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  prominence  to  physical  geography  in  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Locals,  while  a  large  number  of  colleges  here  have  agreed  to 
make  physical  geography  a  subject  for  their  science  scholarships. 

“  The  period  of  five  years  for  which  I  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Geo¬ 
graphy  ends  with  this  summer,  but  the  work  initiated  and  supported  by 
the  Society  has  not  been  fruitless.  In  place  of  a  lecture.ship,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  established  a  readership  in  geography,  an  office  of  greater 
position,  permanence,  responsibility,  and  opportunities,  to  which  I  have 
been  appointed.  As  reader,  I  shall  have  seats  on  the  special  Boards 
for  Geology  and  for  History,  and  I  anticipate  better  opportunities  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  geography.” 

With  regard  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Mackinder  writes :  ”  During  the 
Michaelmas  Term  I  lectured  twice  a  week,  to  40  men  from  13  colleges, 
and  13  ladies  from  3  colleges.  During  the  Hilary  Term,  I  lectured  to 
53  men  from  12  colleges,  and  12  ladies  from  3  colleges.  During  the 
Summer  Term  I  have  given  no  public  lectures  ;  but,  at  the  invitation  of 
3  different  colleges,  I  have  given  3  courses  of  private  lectures,  in  each 
case  to  about  20  men.  This  is  a  considerable  development  of  similar 
work  undertaken  for  the  first  time — on  a  smaller  scale — last  year. 
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“  At  Gresham  College  I  have  delivered  my  usual  course  of  25  lectures. 
It  has  been  steadily  attended  by  220  persons,  of  whom  140  wrote  weekly 
essays  for  my  assistant,  Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews,  m.a.,  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  120  earned  the  Sessional  Certificate  of  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Society  in  Examinations  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Herbert- 
son,  of  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  Elinburgh.  The  fact  that  many 
teachers  come  to  the  lectures  session  after  session  is  worthy  of  note. 
One  case,  indeed,  has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  of  a  teacher  who 
has  attended  these  geographical  courses  for  seven  successive  years,  and 
several  have  attended  for  four.” 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Council  last  year  for  increasing  the 
eflBeiency  and  extending  the  scope  of  the  system  of  instruction  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Coles,  have  quite  fulfilled  our  expectations.  Our  diploma 
is  granted  to  those  pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
committee  composed  of  two  members  of  our  Council  and  of  Mr.  Coles. 
The  examination  consists  of  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude, 
adjustment  of  instruments  and  computations,  azimuth  observations, 
surveyings  with  prismatic  compass,  tachometers,  and  plane-table, 
plottings  from  the  field-book,  and  map-projection. 

Last  year  (181*6-97)  forty-one  intending  travellers  received  instruc¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Coles,  one  of  whom  was  granted  the  Society’s  diploma. 
In  the  present  year  (1897-98)  sixty-five  intending  travellers  have 
received  instruction,  being  an  increase  of  twenty-five,  and  five  of  these 
have  passed  before  the  committee  and  received  diplomas,  one  of  them 
being  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  Among  the  pupils  there  were  twenty- 
six  civilians,  twenty-four  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  four  in  the 
colonial  service,  four  civil  engineers,  and  two  missionaries. 

The  Society  owes  much  to  Mr.  Coles  for  the  pains  and  trouble  he 
has  taken,  and  for  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching ; 
often  working  with  his  pupils  until  late  at  night,  and  looking  over 
their  work  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  made  his  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  a  great  success,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work  of  our  Society.  From  year  to  year  we  shall 
increase  the  number  of  well-trained  explorers  and  travellers,  and  the 
work  that  is  sent  home  to  us  will  proportionally  increase  in  value. 

This  year  we  have  reached  and  passed  the  four-thousandth  figure  in 
the  number  of  our  Fellows.  This  is  a  landmark  in  our  progress ;  while 
the  most  notable  events  in  our  history  this  jear  are  the  grant  of 
diplomas  and  the  creation  of  a  growing  number  of  trained  scientific 
explorers. 
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THE  FOURTH  CENTENARY  OF  VASCO  DA  GAMA’S  VOYAGE 
TO  INDIA. 

Ox  May  16,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  A’^asco  da  Gama’s  discovery  of  the  Cape 
route  to  India.  The  President,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  AVales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Senhor  A.  de  Castro,  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  Portugal,  was  also  present  as  representative  of  his 
country.  The  President  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

VASCO  DA  GAMA. 

By  the  PRESIDENT. 

We  are  assembled  this  evening  to  commemorate  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  discovery  of  the  ocean  route  to 
India  by  the  Portuguese.  Vasco  da  Gama  completed  the  mighty  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  day  when  the  ghats  of  India  were  sighted  from  the  deck  of 
his  ship  just  four  hundred  years  ago  to-morrow.  The  credit  of  this  dis; 
coverj'  is  due*  to  the  Portuguese  people,  to  their  constancy  and  heroic 
perseverance,  even  more  than  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders  ; 
and  I  think  that  many  of  the  illustrious  navigators  of  Portugal  are  et^ual 
in  merit,  and  should  be  equal  in  renown.  We  contemplate  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  this  people  and  the  continuity  of  their  work  during  a  century 
and  a  half  of  mighty  effort,  rather  than  a  single  stroke  of  genius.  Yet 
it  is  right  that  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  forged  the  last  link,  should  have 
the  first  place  which  Camoens  has  assigned  to  him,  pr/mH«  inter  pares. 

Prince  Henry  gave  the  first  impetus,  and  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  created  a  school  of  seamen  who  rounded  Cape  Bojador  in  1435,  Cape 
Blanco  in  1443,  Cape  Verde  in  1445,  and  reached  the  Gambia  in  1454. 
All  this  was  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince  Navigator.  At  his  death 
the  work  was  continued,  with  almost  equal  zeal,  by  the  kings — his 
nephews— Alfonso  the  African,  Joao  the  Perfect  Prince,  Manoel  the 
Fortunate.  Portugal  was  indeed  fortunate  in  her  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Avis,  fit  guides  and  leaders  of  the  little  hero  nation,  as  Sohlegel 
calls  her.  The  ships  of  Alfonso  reached  Sierra  Leone  in  1462,  made  a 
colony  at  Lamina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  crossed  the  e({uator,  and  sailed 
as  far  south  as  (’ai)e  St.  Catherine.  His  son,  “  0  Principe  perfeito,” 
sent  Diogo  de  Azambuja  to  found  the  castle  at  Lamina,  and  Diogo  Cam 
to  push  southward,  until  at  length  the  Congo  was  reached. 

The  padraos  were  intended  to  be  eternal  monuments  of  Portuguese 
achievement.  They  were  stone  pillars  with  an  inscription,  and  the 
arms  of  Portugal  carved  upon  them — the  well-known  “  cinco  chagas,” 
with  the  orle  of  the  seven  castles  of  Algarve.  Each  explorer  was  to 
plant  one  on  a  conspicuous  point  at  his  furthest  point.  The  padraos 
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were  named  after  saints.  That  of  Santo  Agostinho  (once  planted  in 
1;$®  27'  15"  S.  (south  of  Benguela))  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  at  Lisbon,  as  well  as  that  once  on  Cabo  Negro,  in 
15°  40'  30''  S.  Two  of  these  ptidraoa  were  on  the  arms  granted  to 
Diogo  Cain,  the  discoverer  of  the  Congo. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  each  successive  Portuguese  voyager  to  plant 
a  national  monument  beyond  the  furthest  point  reached  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  None  had  been  so  zealous  in  this  glorious  work  as  the  family 
of  Diaz,  whose  first  sailor  scions  were  trained  in  the  school  of  Prince 
Henry.  Joao  Diaz  rounded  Cape  Bojador,  Dinis  Diaz  first  reached  Cape 
Verde,  and  Bartholomeu  Diaz  was  destined  to  complete  the  maritime 
fame  of  his  family  by  being  the  first  to  round  the  southernmost  point 
of  Africa,  planting  padraus  as  he  proceeded.  In  1487,  Bartholomeu 
Diaz  passed  the  Table  mountain  undiscerned  amidst  the  stormy  waves, 
rounded  Cape  Agulhas,  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  and  reached 
the  Great  Fish  river,  which  he  named  after  hie  companion,  Joao  Infanta. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  gallant  Diaz,  complying  with  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  crew,  shaped  a  course  homewards ;  and  then  it 
was  that  he  first  sighted  the  cape,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of 
Cabo  Tormentoso,  and  which  the  king  changed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Covilham,  exploring  southwards  from  Egyjtt,  had  discovered  the 
whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Sofala,  and  had  sent  a  full  report 
from  Cairo  to  King  Joao.  So  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  discover, 
except  the  bit  of  African  coast  from  the  Great  Fish  river  to  Sofala. 

The  goal  was  well  in  sight.  The  eastern  side  of  Africa  had  been 
reached  by  Diaz,  and  was  known  through  the  report  of  Covilham. 
Thence  the  next  explorer  would  stretch  across  to  the  shores  of  India. 
King  Joao  prepared  for  the  final  and  crowning  expedition  by  the  building 
of  two  suitable  ships,  which  were  commenced  under  the  superintendence 
of  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  the  ablest  and  most  successful  Portuguese  explorer 
of  that  age.  But  in  1495  the  king  died,  and  the  great  work  remained 
to  be  achieved  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  King  Manoel  (“  OFortunado 
who  was  at  the  head  of  Portuguese  affairs  for  the  next  fifty-six  years. 
He  continued  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  which  had  been  com¬ 
menced  by  his  predecessor. 

Then  it  was  that  Da  Gama  appeared  on  the  scene.  Camoens 
introduces  him — 

“Vasco  tia  flaina,  valiant  capitayne. 

For  derrin"  do  the  noblest  volunteer ; 

Of  notable  courage  and  of  noble  strain. 

Whom  smiles  of  constant  fortune  love  to  cheer.” 

Tlie  Da  Gamas  came  of  an  ancient,  valiant,  and  loyal  house,  their 
ancestors  having  fought  by  the  side  of  Alfonso  III.  in  the  conquest  of 
Algarve  from  the  Moors,  and  by  the  side  of  Alfonso  V.,  “  the  Brave,” 
at  the  battle  of  Salado.  Kstevan  da  Gama,  their  father,  was  chief 
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magistrate  of  Sines;  and  here  Vascso  and  his  brothers  were  born.  The 
little  town  of  Sines  is  situated  in  a  bay,  about  halfway  between  Lisbon 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent.  To  the  west  are  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  to  landward  an  undulating  sandy  plain  extends  for  several  leagues. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  bay  there  is  a  granite  ridge  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  the  clifiF  there  is  a  small  church  built  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  four  sons  of  Estevan  da  Gama  apj^ear  to  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  at  Sines ;  but  I  believe  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
them  before  the  date  of  the  great  expedition.  The  two  ships  had 
been  built,  the  Sam  Gabriel  of  120  and  the  Sam  Rafael  of  100  tons; 
another  vessel  was  purchased  from  a  Lagos  pilot  named  Berrio,  and 
named  after  him ;  and  a  provision-ship  of  200  tons  was  also  got  ready. 
Then  it  was  that  Vasco  da  Gama  was  selected  by  King  Manoel  to 
command  the  expedition.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  eldest  brother,  Paulo,  was  equally  fitted  for  the  post,  but 
he  insisted  upon  accompanying  and  serving  under  Vasco,  in  command 
of  the  second  ship.  They  both  looked  upon  Nicholas  Coelho,  who  was 
captain  of  the  Berrio,  as  their  brother. 

Paulo  da  Gama  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  lovable  of  men,  and 
his  presence  in  the  fleet  was  an  influence  for  good.  The  best  trait  in 
the  character  of  Vasco  was  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  his  elder  brother. 

All  things  were  prepared  for  the  great  enterprise,  and  the  ships  were 
ready  in  the  Tagus.  The  beautiftil  church  of  Belem  was  not  then  built 
on  the  beach  of  Kestrello,  but  Vasco  da  Gama  passed  the  night  before 
his  departure  in  prayer  in  a  little  chapel  which  had  been  erected  there 
by  Prince  Henry.  He  embarked  next  morning,  and  the  exjiedition  sailed 
on  Saturday,  July  8,  1497 ;  there  were  about  160  souls  all  told.  Six 
padraos  were  taken  out,  to  be  set  up  on  prominent  headlands,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  now  known  to  exist.  The  fleet  was  accompanied  by  the 
great  navigator,  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  as  far  as  the  Cape  Verde  islands. 
He  was  going  out  in  a  fast  caravel,  to  take  up  his  command  of  the  new 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Lamina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

In  December  the  expedition  reached  the  “  Kio  do  Infante,”  the  furthest 
point  of  Bartholomeu  Diaz  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  and  entered 
upon  new  ground.  Correa  reports  that  there  was  a  mutiny  at  this 
critical  time.  The  men  feared  to  proceed  further,  and  wanted  to  return, 
according  to  this  author,  who  adds  that  Vasco  da  Gama  put  the  master 
and  pilot  in  irons  for  giving  the  same  advice,  and  threw  all  their 
instruments  overboard.  His  brother  Paulo  induced  his  crew  to  obey 
orders  by  argument  and  persuasion,  and  interceded  for  Vasco’s  prisoners. 
This  mutiny  is  not  mentioned  in  the  “  lioteiro.” 

The  first  experience  of  the  explorers  on  entering  the  previously 
unknown  ocean  was  the  force  of  the  current,  so  strong  that  they  feared 
it  might  frustrate  their  plans,  until  a  fresh  stern  wind  sprang  up,  which 
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enabled  them  to  overcome  it.  This  Agulhas  current  was  first  scientifically 
investigated  by  Major  Rennell  in  1777. 

Vasco  da  Gama  passed  the  coast,  which  was  named  by  him  “  Natal,” 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  well  received  by  the  natives  of  Delagoa  bay. 
He  was  at  Quilliniane  in  January,  14i>8 ;  at  Mozambique  in  March  ;  and 
lie  reached  Melinde  on  April  15.  There  was  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
scurvy  off  Moz.ambique,  and  again  on  the  way  home  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  Paulo  da  Gama  proved  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  expedition,  giving 
uji  all  his  own  private  stores  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  ministering  to  them, 
and  warding  oft'  despondency  by  his  words  of  encouragement  and  by  his 
example. 

The  King  of  Melinde  supplied  the  Portuguese  with  an  Indian  pilot, 
a  native  of  Gujarat,  and  on  April  24  the  voyage  was  commenced  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Malabar.  Before 
starting,  Vasco  da  Gama,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  King  of 
Melinde,  set  up  one  of  the  padraos,  with  the  escutcheon  of  the  Quinaa 
carved  on  one  side,  and  a  shield  bearing  a  sphere  on  the  other.  Beneath 
was  King  ManoeTs  name.  It  was  placed  on  a  hill  above  the  town. 

A  voyage  of  twenty-three  days  brought  the  adventurous  discoverers 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  above  Malabar — an  event  which  Camoens  thus 
relates : 

“  Pale  shnnc  the  wave  beneath  the  golden  beam. 

Blue  o’er  the  silver  fl(x>d  Malabria’s  mountains  gleam  ; 

'Pile  sailors  on  the  maintop’s  airy  round 
‘  Land  !  Land  !  ’  aloud  with  waving  hands  resound. 

.Aloud  the  pilot  of  Melinda  cries, 

‘  Behold,  O  Chief,  the  shores  of  India  rise !  ’ 

Klate  the  joyful  crew  on  tiptoe  trod, 

And  every  breast  with  swelling  raptures  glowed. 

Prone  on  his  manly  knees  the  hero  fell ; 

‘Oh,  bounteous  Heaven  ! ’  he  cries,  and  spreads  his  hands 
To  bounteous  Heaven,  while  boundless  Joy  commands 
Xo  further  word  to  flow.” 

Then  the  immortal  poet,  in  words  of  fire,  declares  how  this  mighty 
deed  was  done,  and  by  what  kind  of  men : 

“A’ot  those  who  ever  lean  on  ancient  strain. 

Impinge  on  noble  trunk  a  barren  cliain ; 

Not  those  reclining  on  the  golden  beds. 

Where  Moscow’s  zebelin  downy  softness  spreads: 

Not  with  the  novel  viands  exquisite ; 

Not  with  the  languid  wanton  promenade ; 

Not  with  the  pleasures  varied  infinite, 

AVhich  generous  souls  effeminate,  degrade ; 

Not  with  the  never  conquer’d  appetite. 

By  fortune  pamper’d  as  by  fortune  made. 

But  by  the  doughty  arm  ami  sword  that  cliasc 
Honour  which  man  may  proudly  hail  his  own ; 

In  weary  vigil,  in  the  steely  case, 

’Mid  wrothsome  winds  and  bitter  billows  thrown. 
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Suffering  the  frigid  rigours  in  th’  embrace 
Of  South,  and  regions  lorn  and  lere,  and  lone, 

Swallowing  the  tainted  ration's  scanty  dole. 

Salted  with  toil  of  body,  moil  of  soul. 

Thus  honour’d  hardness  shall  the  heart  prevail. 

To  scoff  at  honours,  and  vile  gold  disdain. 

Whoso  shall  rule  his  life  by  reason’s  light. 

Which  feeble  passion  ne’er  bath  power  to  bide. 

Shall  rise  (as  rise  he  ought)  to  Jiotiour  true, 

Maugre  his  will  that  ne’er  hath  stooped  to  sue.” 

And  thus  was  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  founded  by  two  of 
Portugal’s  noblest  sons,  Vasco  and  Paulo  da  Gama.  Time  will  not  allow 
us  to  linger  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  March  20,  1499, 
they  cleared  the  Cape,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  on  September  18.  But 
Paulo  da  Gama  had  died  at  Terceira,  in  the  Azores.  Equal  to  Vasco  in 
heroism  and  constancy,  Paulo  excelled  him  in  the  more  Christian 
virtues,  and  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
voyage.  When  Vasco  is  remembered,  Paulo  da  Gama  should  never  be 
forgotten.  They  are  equal  in  merit,  and  both  equally  deserve  to 
have  their  memories  honoured  by  their  country,  and  by  the  civilized 
world. 

True  to  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and  energy  which  had  led  the 
Portuguese  to  this  crowning  success,  a  large  fleet  was  despatched  to 
India  in  the  year  after  the  return  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  Vasco  da  Gama  commanded  the  fourth  voyage  in  1502, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  created  Count  of  Vidigueira.  Then  followed 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Afonso  d’ Albuquerque,  who  occupied  Goa, 
Ormuz,  and  Malacca,  and  established  Portuguese  i>ower  in  India  on  a 
solid  foundation.  It  was  to  last  unchallenged  for  eighty  years,  when 
the  disaster  of  El  Kasr-el  Eebir  brought  on  what  the  Portuguese  called 
the  sixty-years’  captivity. 

For  twenty  years  Vasco  da  Gama  was  unemployed,  living  at  a  house 
in  Evora,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  with  figures  of  Indian 
animals  and  plants,  and  hence  the  street  in  which  it  stood  is  still  called 
“  Bua  das  Casas  Pintadas.”  Here  he  brought  up  a  family  of  six  sons ; 
but  in  1524  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  to  rule  over  Portuguese 
India.  He  went  out  with  a  large  fleet,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  viceroy,  and  he  died  at  Cochin,  on  the  scene  of  his 
discoveries,  on  Christmas  Day,  1524,  aged  55. 

Vasco  da  Gama  is  described  as  a  man  of  middle  stature,  rather  stout, 
and  of  a  florid  complexion.  The  portrait,  which  belongetl  to  Count 
Lavradio,  is  given  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  his  translation  of  the 
account  of  Da  Gama’s  voyages  in  the  ‘  Lendes  da  India,’  of  Correa.  It  is 
a  copy  of  the  portrait  in  the  Museu  das  Bellas  Artes  at  Lisbon,  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  which  is  given  in  Ravenstein’s  ‘Roteiro.’  It  represents 
a  handsome  man,  aged  about  fifty,  with  a  white  beard  and  severe 
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f  xpression,  wearing  a  furred  robe,  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Christ 
hanging  from  a  chain  round  his  neck.  His  crest  was  a  girthed  doe 
trippant,  or.  A  rms — chcquy  of  fifteen,  or  and  gules;  two  bars  argent ;  over 
!ill  an  escutcheon  with  the  quinas  of  I’ortugal. 

Luis  Camoens,  the  groat  epic  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  that  Da  Gama  died ;  and  Lord  Stanley  says,  I  think  truly,  that 
the  name  Vasco  da  Gama  has  left  in  history  is  due  largely  to  the  great 
genius  of  Camoens.  “  The  discovery  of  India,”  says  Schlegel,  “  the 
greatest  event  of  modern  times,  could  only  be  worthily  celebrated  by  one 
who  had  himself  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  those  regions.  A  warrior 
could  only  thus  have  written. 

“At  the  proudest  moment  of  that  brief  but  glorious  period  of 
Portugal’s  greatness,  one  great  national  song  broke  forth,  like  the 
dying  note  of  the  fabled  swan,  a  dirge  for  the  departing  hero-nation. 
The  remembrance  of  her  departed  glory  is  enshrined  in  this  immortal 
work,  created  by  the  divine  genius  of  her  national  poet  to  immortalize 
her  fame.  The  exquisite  bloom  and  grace  of  the  diction  of  Camoens 
are  unparalleled  among  modern  writers.”  * 

The  most  learned  and  accomplished  English  traveller  of  modern 
times,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to 
the  study  and  translation  of  the  ‘  Lusiads  of  Camoens.’  He  declared  that 
he  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  having  undertaken  it — at  having  lived  so 
long  in  contact  with  so  noble  a  spirit  as  that  of  his  master.  He  also 
took  pride  in  the  ambition  of  familiarizing  his  fellow-countrymen  with 
a  workman  and  a  work  not  readily  to  be  rivalled  in  the  region  of 
literature.  No  single  publication  extant  gives  go  full  and  general  a 
portrait  of  Camoens,  his  life  and  his  work,  as  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  and  his  translation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  faithful  and  the 
best  in  our  language.  The  Hakluyt  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  President,  has  also  laboured  to  make  the  achievement  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  better  known  in  this  country.  In  1869  we  brought  out  the 
‘  Lendas  ’  by  Gaspar  Correa,  translated  and  edited  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley ;  and  this  year,  with  a  view  to  celebrating  the  present  com¬ 
memoration,  we  have  published  the  ‘Roteiro’  of  the  first  voyage, 
which  has  been  ably  translated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Ravensteimf 

After  the  sixty  years  of  captivity  came  to  an  end,  Portugal  rose  like 
a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  The  old  alliance  with  England  was  renewed. 
It  was  commenced  when  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Avis,  the  great 
King  Joao  of  Good  Memory  married  that  English  princess,  who  bore 
him  five  noble  sons,  including  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Since  1640, 
the  year  of  liberation,  English  and  Portuguese  have  fought  side  by  side 
on  many  a  battle-field  for  freedom,  we  have  formed  alliances,  and  now 

*  Schlegel. 

t  Bound  copies  of  the  ‘  Roteiro  ’  were  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  on  this  occasion,  by  the  President. 
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our  royal  bouses  are  nearly  related.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
England  should  feel  warm  sympathy  for  Portugal  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  mighty  deeds  of  her  sons.  The  nation  of  heroic  memories  lias  a 
glorious  history  to  be  proud  of;  and  by  the  commemoration  of  the 
discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  we  hope  that  those  memories 
will  impress  themselves  even  more  strongly  than  ever  on  the  minds  of 
her  sons,  leading  them  on  to  an  honourable  and  prosperous  future.  We 
wish  health  and  happiness  to  his  faithful  Majesty,  and  success  and 
prosperity  to  our  old  and  tried  ally,  the  noble  Portuguese  nation. 

After  the  address,  tho  PRr:siDENT  requested  M.  A.  de  Castro,  the 
Portuguese  charge  d'affaires,  to  address  tho  meeting. 

M.  de  Castro  :  In  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  on  this  occasion,  I  beg  of 
you  to  accept  Ilis  Majesty’s  and  the  Government’s  most  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  and  their  heartiest  thanks  for  the  spontaneous  and  the  brilliant 
homage  to  the  memory  of  that  Portuguese  who  not  only  was  a  great 
man  for  his  own  country,  but  who  rendered  so  important  and  so  valued 
a  service  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  by  oj)ening  a  way  across  seas 
never  before  navigated  for  commerce,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
The  life  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  daring  com¬ 
panions  were  so  thoroughly  brought  before  you  by  the  President  of  this 
learned  Society,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  beyond  my  power  to  add  to  what 
has  been  already  said.  The  kind  words  used  by  Sir  Clements  Markham 
towards  Portugal — which  I  shall  not  fail  to  transmit  to  my  Government 
— will,  I  am  sure,  be  highly  appreciated  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
whole  Portuguese  nation,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  which  upon  all 
occasions  and  opportunities  has  shown  its  great  sympathy  with,  and  its 
high  esteem  for,  my  country.  The  high  honour  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  tho  Duke  of  York,  have  conferred 
by  their  presence  at  this  meeting,  and  for  which  I  find  no  words  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  my  country,  shows  not  only  the  great  interest 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  for  all  memorable  events, 
but  is  also  a  most  precious  token  of  friendship  between  tho  old  allies, 
Portugal  and  England.  I  wish  to  also  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton  for  the 
brilliant  part  her  Majesty’s  Government  takes  in  the  celebration,  by 
sending  to  tho  Tagus,  to  join  in  the  festivities  which  are  now  taking 
place  at  Lisbon,  six  magnificent  ships  from  the  Channel  Squadron  of 
England,  for  which,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  great 
Queen  and  Royal  Family,  I  express  the  most  sincere  desire. 

The  President  :  I  now  request  Lord  George  Hamilton  (Secretary  of 
State  for  India)  to  address  the  meeting. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  :  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
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I  will  add  a  very  few  words  to  the  eloquent  tribute  which  he  has  paid 
to  the  great  navigator,  concerning  whom  we  have  met  here  to-day. 

If  there  is  anybody  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions  who  will  be  likely  to 
acknowledge  the  greatness  of  the  feat  by  which  for  the  first  time 
he  established  water  communication  between  India  and  the  Western 
maritime  countries  of  Europe — if  there  is  anybody  who  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  recognize  that  feat,  it  is  the  representative  of  the  Government 
of  India,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  discovery  that  we  were 
hereafter  able  to  found  that  dominion  which  I  think  is  the  boast  of 
every  Englishman.  For  if  to  Portugal  is  given  the  indisputable  glorj* 
of  having  produced  this  great  seaman,  we,  as  Englishmen,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  as  a  nation  have  probably  derived  more 
material  benefit  from  those  discoveries  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  your  President  has  in  any  degree  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  voyage  to  which  he  has 
alluded.  During  the  past  few  centuries  there  have  been  many  inven¬ 
tions  and  many  discoveries  which  have  had  a  great  influence  u[K)n  the 
course  of  civilization,  and  which  have  shaped  the  iiolicy  and  the  course 
of  various  nations;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  event  which  has  ever 
had  a  more  permanent  and  lasting  eflect  upon  the  commerce  and  the 
trade  and  the  policy  of  the  Western  maritime  countries  of  Europe  than 
the  discovery  that  there  was  a  free  and  uninterrupted  watercourse 
between  India  and  the  West  of  Europe.  For  let  us  just  depict  to 
ourselves  what  was  then  the  condition  of  the  trade  and  the  commerce 
of  the  civilized  world.  By  far  the  most  lucrative  and  important 
commerce  was  that  which  passed  through  India  and  through  Central 
Asia  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  long  as  that 
commerce  could  only  pass  to  Europe  by  land  routes,  those  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabian  or  the  Persian  gulf  had  more  or  less  the 
mono|)oly  of  those  trade  goods,  and  it  was  the  object,  so  far  as  one 
knows  from  history,  of  almost  every  great  sovereign  and  every  great 
nation  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  to  try  to 
get  as  large  a  proportion  as  they  possibly  could  of  this  lucrative  trade ; 
and  not  only  did  it  give  great  wealth  and  power  to  those  who  inhabited 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  also  created  a  sea-carrying 
fleet  for  this  commerce,  and  merchandise  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Those  j^rts  of  Europe  which 
were  in  the  closest  proximity  to  Asia  natuially  benefited  the  most  from 
this  commerce;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Greece,  Italy,  and  the 
north  of  Africa  practically  monopolized  the  benefits  of  this  lucrative 
trade.  Si>ain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  were,  by 
their  inaccessibility  to  the  ports  at  which  this  commerce  debouched, 
practically  precluded  from  getting  any  benefit  from  this  trade.  Vasco 
da  Gama  by  one  discovery  destroyed  the  monopoly  which  the  land- 
routes  of  this  trade  used  to  enjoy,  and  he  contrived  to  disperse  its 
No.  I. — July,  1898.]  c 
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benefits  amongst  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  from  the  time  his 
discovery  was  made  there  were  numbers  of  adventurous  rovers  and 
seamen  from  all  the  countries  I  have  indicated — from  Portugal,  from 
Spain,  from  France,  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  Holland — who,  anxious 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  coasted  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Then 
began  the  commencement  of  the  founding  of  that  series  of  colonies 
and  of  trade  posts  all  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia— a  process  that  has  gone  on  up  to  this  day,  until  at  the 
present  moment  the  Western  nations  of  Europe  have  as  great  a  monopoly 
of  Eastern  trade  as  four  hundred  years  ago  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  enjoyed.  Now,  that  is  a  great  revolution,  but  the 
Portuguese  Secretary,  in  his  admirably  expressed  speech,  pointed  out 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  did  much  not  only  for  commerce,  but  for 
Christianity.  In  an  indirect  way  I  believe  this  discovery  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  conflict  that  was  then  going  on  between  Mohamme¬ 
danism  and  Christianity  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  in  certain 
]>arts  of  Asia  and  in  Africa.  The  Mohammedan  advance  seemed 
irresistible,  and  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe,  was  that  they  had  the 
monopoly  of  all  these  trade  routes,  and  having  that  monopoly  they  were 
able  to  largely  increase  their  sinews  of  war.  But  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  a  sea-route  round  the  south  of  Africa,  a  gradual  diversion 
of  that  trade  took  place ;  the  sea-carrying  power  of  the  Eastern  states 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  considerable  extent  decreased ;  and  when, 
some  seventy  years  after,  at  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Mohammedan 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  was  destroyed,  I  believe  Vasco 
da  Gama,  seventy  years  previously,  did  as  much  to  contribute  to  that 
defeat  as  the  victorious  fleet  itself.  And  if  I  turn  to  the  Government 
on  whose  behalf  I  am  speaking — the  Government  of  India — I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  revolution  which  this  discovery  made  was  greater  in 
India  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  For  from  time  immemorial 
India  had  been  the  prey  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  conqueror  had  always 
come  from  the  north ;  it  was  from  the  plateaus  of  the  high  ranges 
of  India  that  century  after  century  hordes  of  savage  mountaineers 
devastated  the  country,  and  destroyed  those  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact.  But  under  the  happy  auspices  of  the  discovery  which 
we  are  celebrating  to-night,  a  kindlier  era  of  invasion  was  inaugurated 
in  India.  The  white  man  came  from  the  south,  and  with  him  brought 
the  blessings  of  stable  government,  and  various  European  nations  have 
been  able  to  establish  throughout  India  a  system  of  rule  and  of  dominion 
by  which  the  civilized  races  there  have  greatly  benefited,  and  have 
increased  both  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  If,  Mr.  President,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  in  India  we  have  got  the  lion’s  share  of 
that  dominion,  let  it  never  by  Englishmen  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to 
a  Portuguese  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  a  course  of  communication 
between  India  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  through  a  Portuguese 
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•j)rince88,  the  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who  brought  us  her  dowry  possessions 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  that  we  got  our  first  hold  by  which  we 
have  built  up  that  system  of  dominion  and  administration  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  And  therefore,  looking  back  to  the  past,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  have  much  for  which  we  should  be  grateful  to  Portugal, 
and  I  heartily  echo  the  concluding  and  eloquent  words  of  your 
President’s  speech — that  a  sense  of  those  benefits  which  we  have  derived 
from  Portugal  may  establish  between  this  country  and  that  even 
kindlier  relations  than  before,  and  that  the  future  may  be  associated  with 
the  closest  ties  of  amity  between  us  and  our  old  and  much-trusted  ally. 

lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Before  we  separate  to-night,  I  am 
anxious  to  read  to  you  two  telegrams.  I  sent  one  this  afternoon  to  the 
King  of  Portugal :  “  As  we  are  to-day  celebrating,  at  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
great  discovery,  we  send  your  Majesty  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
this  important  event.”  On  entering  these  rooms  to-night,  I  received 
the  following  answer  from  the  King :  “  Portugal  celebrates  to-day  the 
glorious  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  great  Vasco  da  Gama  in  India.  We 
all  thank  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  British  nation  for  the  honour  you 
are  doing  us  to  night  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.”  I  must  ex¬ 
press  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  and  my  son  to  be  present  on  this 
interesting  occasion,  and  I  beg  of  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Portugal,  who 
has  delivered  such  an  excellent  address  to-night,  to  express  to  the  King 
and  the  Government  of  his  country,  and  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  how 
entirely  we  sympathize  with  him  in  everything  that  concerns  the  cele¬ 
brations  which  are  taking  place  this  week.  I  believe,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  that  Portugal  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  expeditions  of 
discovery  which  culminated  in  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  great 
series  of  voyages  which  revealed  t(j  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  real 
outline  and  extent  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  was  initiated  during  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  whose  mother  was 
English,  being  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  We  in  England  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Prince  Henry  and  the  Portuguese,  for  we 
have  profited  more  than  any  other  nation  by  those  great  discoveries. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  appropriate  that  we  should  meet  to-night  and  join 
with  Portugal  in  celebrating  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  voyage  which 
has  had  such  a  marked  effect  on  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  our  own  country  in  particular. 

The  President  :  I  feel  sure  you  will  wish  me  to  convey  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
our  sense  of  their  kindness  in  coming  here  this  evening.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  their  presence  has  added  very  much  to  the 
interest,  and,  indeed,  to  the  significance,  of  our  commemoration  of  the 
achievement  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 

c  2 
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THE  ‘ROTEIRO’  OF  DA  GAMA’S  VOYAGE. 

In  connection  with  the  Vasco  da  Gama  celebrations,  Mr.  Ravenstein  has 
done  a  service  to  English  readers  by  translating  and  editing  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  the  ‘  Koteiro,’  or  Journal  of  the  first  voyage  to  India, 
which  is  the  only  available  account  written  by  a  member  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  An  English  version  of  the  three  voyages  of  Da  Gama,  as  described 
by  Gaspar  Correa  in  his  ‘  Lendas  da  India,’  had  already  been  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  But,  as  Mr.  Ravenstein  points  out,  Correa’s 
account  differs  materially  from  all  others  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  if  we  accept  it,  we  must  reject  the  almost  unanimous  evidence  of 
other  writers  of  authoritj’ ;  while  it  is  probable  that  Correa’s  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  India,  some  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  voyage,  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  accurate  information,  such  as  would  have  been 
found  in  the  Archives  of  Lisbon.  The  ‘  Roteiro,’  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  forms,  in  fact,  the  only  contemporary  account, 
with  the  exception  of  second-hand  versions  contained  in  letters  written 
by  King  Manuel  and  Girolamo  Sernigi  (also  reproduced  by  Mr.  Raven¬ 
stein),  and  its  value  is  therefore  at  once  apparent.  The  manuscript, 
the  substance  of  which  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  1838  by  the 
Portuguese  edition  of  Prof.  Eopke  and  Dr.  A.  da  Costa  Paiva,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Coimbra,  whence  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  public  library  of  Oporto.  Internal  evidence  shows  it  to  be, 
not  the  original  journal,  but  a  copy,  the  names  of  author  and  copyist 
being  alike  unknown.  It  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Kopke  that  the  latter 
was  the  famous  historian  Castanheda,  who  appears  to  have  depended, 
for  his  account  of  the  first  voyage,  almost  exclusively  on  the  ‘  Roteiro ;  ’ 
hut  for  this  there  is  no  valid  evidence.  Mr.  Ravenstein  also  differs 
from  Prof.  Eopke  as  regards  the  opinion  of  the  latter  that  the  author 
must  have  been  a  common  sailor  or  soldier,  showing  that  he  must  at 
least  have  been  a  man  of  judgment,  and  equal  in  literary  ability  to 
many  men  holding  high  position  in  those  days.  A  process  of  elimination 
removes  all  but  eight  of  the  names  of  those  known  to  have  accompanied 
Da  Gama  from  the  claim  to  the  authorship,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  author’s  name  occurs  in  any  account  we  possess.  The  text  of  the 
‘  Roteiro  ’  is  fully  elucidated  by  footnotes,  and  Mr.  Ravenstein  has 
evidently  spared  no  pains  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  edition  useful 
to  his  readers.  His  wide  knowledge  of  the  history  of  geographical 
exploration,  and  especially  of  all  that  has  been  written  abroad  on  the 
subject  of  the  voyage  in  question,  renders  the  book  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  those  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society.  It  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  portraits,  maps,  and  facsimiles  bearing  on  its  subject,  and 
information  of  much  value  on  various  points  is  given  in  appendices. 
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That  dealing  with  the  early  maps,  on  which  the  results  of  the  Portuguese 
voyages  were  shown,  deserves  special  mention,  a  useful  feature  being 
the  rej»rod«ietion  of  portions  of  Cantino’s  and  Canerio’s  charts  of  1502, 
as  well  as  of  an  anonymous  map,  probably  of  the  same  date,  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Hamy.  Although  portions  of  Canerio’s  map  have  been 
reproduced  in  more  than  one  collection,  we  l:>elieve  that  the  Asiatic 
section  has  never  previously  been  published. 
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By  WILLIAM  OOILVIE,  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Canada. 
After  the  kind  things  that  have  been  expressed  towards  myself  by  the 
President,  and  endorsed  by  you,  I  feel  somewhat  put  out.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  conscientiously  apply  them  all  to  myself ;  I  will  therefore  accept 
them  as  being  offered  me  as  the  representative  of  the  country  whence  I 
come,  a  country  that  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  is  more  British,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  part  of  this  vast  empire.  A  few  years  ago,  j)erhaps  a 
generation  ago,  that  feeling  was  not  exhibited  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  now.  Then  it  might  have  been  compared  to  a  small  stream  gently 
meandering  through  the  laud,  and  affecting  all  that  it  came  in  contact 
with ;  now  it  is  a  resistless  torrent  sweeping  everything  out  of  its 
way,  and  permeating  the  whole  of  the  country  with  a  thoroughly  British 
feeling,  and  making  us  take  a  p)ride  in  being  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  glorying  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
much  as  you  who  are  listening  to  me. 

There  is  a  common  saying  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  So  it 
is ;  but  there  is  a  substance  that,  unfortunately,  many  people  consider 
]uuch  thicker  than  blood  and  much  heavier  than  water,  that  is,  gold.  1 
have  come  to  sjteak  a  short  time  this  evening  on  that  subject  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Yukon  district,  and  to  do  so,  I  shall  have  to  deal  first 
of  all  at  some  length  with  the  geography  of  the  Y^ukon  basin.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  weary  you,  but  it  wdll  take  me  some  time  to  get  through, 
because  it  is  a  very  long  river,  so  long  that  you  might  wrap  it  round 
this  little  island,  and  then  tie  a  knot  with  the  ends.  After  that  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  gold  deposits,  their  extent  and  probable 
development;  after  that,  a  few  remarks  on  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  people  ;  and  then  on  the  weather,  and  I  would  recommend  you  all 
to  put  on  your  w'lajis  before  I  read  the  temperatures  that  have  been 
observed  there.  Then  I  have  some  fifty  odd  slides  to  show  you,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  surface  features  of  the  country  from  the  head  of  the  Y'ukon 
to  its  mouth,  and  these  pictures  will  show  jou  better  tlun  any  word- 
))ictures  of  mine,  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  map)  shows  you  Alaska  proper.  The  dotted  line  is  the  141st 

•  Head  at  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society,  March  23,  18!»3.  Map,  p.  112 
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meridian  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  the  international  boundary-line 
between  Canada  and  Alaska.  My  first  visit  to  the  country  was  made  in 
order  to  determine  where  that  meridian  crossed  the  Yukon  river,  and  in 
connection  with  this  I  made  a  survey  from  the  head  of  the  Chilkat 
inlet,  across  the  mountains  to  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Lewes  river, 
and  down  that  river  to  the  boundary. 

Now  we  will  begin  at  the  l)yea  j»ass,  taking  the  Lewes  branch  first, . 
afterwards  the  Teslin  river,  and  then  the  Pelly.  Beginning  at  tide 
water  on  Dyea  pass,  we  make  our  way  about  8  miles  up  the  valley  of 
Dyea  river  over  the  moraine  of  an  ancient  glacier ;  then  we  have  about 


LOOKma  NOBTBWARD  AND  LANDWABU  FROM  FENINSULA  BETWEEN  CHILKAT  AND 
CHILKOOT  INLETS. 

(Vholo  bj/  J.  J.  McArthur,  D.L.  Surctj/or.) 

'6^  miles  to  make  our  way  through  woods,  where  there  is  now  a  road 
cut,  to  Sheep  camp,  about  1000  feet  above  sea;  from  there  to  the 
summit,  about  3  miles,  we  ascend  2600  feet.  No  part  of  it  is  very  steep 
until  you  get  near  the  summit,  when  there  is  about  500  feet  which 
has  a  slope  of  from  35°  to  40°.  The  first  time  I  walked  over,  I 
carried  my  chronometer  in  one  hand,  a  magnetic  dip-circle  in  the  other, 
a  barometer  on  my  back,  and  some  other  instruments  of  less  importance. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  this  pass  pictured  as  being  almost  perjiendicular 
at  some  points.  1  have  not  seen  those  places  yet,  and  I  have  gone  over 
several  times.  Down  to  Lake  Lindeman  we  descend  1350  feet,  and 
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travel  8^  miles  from  the  summit.  Lake  Lindeman  is  about  4^  miles 
long.  We  descend  it,  and  then  cross  a  sandy  ridge,  a  little  less  than  a 
mile,  to  Lake  Bennett,  which  brings  us  to  the  head  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Lewes  l)ranch  of  the  Yukon  river.  Lake  Bennett  is  2.'>^  miles 
in  length  ;  midway  there  is  a  branch  which  strikes  off  to  the  south-west, 
which  is  about  14  or  15  miles  long;  heading  in  tome  of  the  glaciers  of 
the  coast  range.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Bennett  we  reach  what  is  called 
Cariboo  crossing;  it  is  about  2i  miles  long,  and  out  of  it  we  go  into 
Tagish  lake,  17  miles  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  this  there  are  5  miles 
of  a  small  river,  averaging  100  yards  in  width,  and  from  6  to  12  feet 


LOOKING  XORTH-WKSTWARD  ACROSS  DYEA  AND  CHILKOOT  INLETS. 
(Photo  fcy  J.  J.  McArthur,  U.L.  Surttnor.) 


deep.  Passing  it,  we  arrive  at  Marsh  lake,  19  miles  long,  with  good 
water  all  the  way  through.  At  the  foot  we  strike  the  river  proper,  and 
go  down  it  25i  miles  to  the  canon.  The  canon  is  about  70  to  90  feet 
wide.  The  walls  are  of  basaltic  rock,  and  about  as  high  as  it  is  wide. 
The  stream  is  so  swift  that  you  run  through  it,  ^  of  a  mile,  in  about 
three  minutes.  At  the  foot  is  a  rather  rough  rapid,  and  after  running 
through  a  iKmd-like  expanse  in  the  river  below  this  rapid,  you  make  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right,  and  that  brings  you  to  the 
White  Horse  rapid,  which  is  the  only  dangerous  spot  in  the  river.  A 
great  many  have  run  through  it  safely,  but  many  have  lost  their  lives 
there;  I  traced  thirteen  deaths  by  drowning  in  1895  at  this  point. 
Fourteen  and  a  half  miles  below  the  White  Horse  a  river  joins,  called 
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Takhina,  or  in  English,  Mosquito  river.  This  joins  from  the  west,  and 
flows  out  of  a  large  lake  about  30  miles  above  its  mouth.  Thirteen 
and  a  half  miles  below  that  we  reach  Lake  Labarge,  the  largest  lake  on 
the  river,  31^  miles  long.  Out  of  that  we  make  our  way  down  what  is 
known  to  the  miners  as  the  Thirty-mile  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Teslin.  Most  of  that  reach  of  31  miles  is  a  very  rapid  current,  and 
there  are  several  hig  rocks  in  various  places ;  hut  they  are  not  formidable, 
because  they  are  easily  seen,  and  you  can  avoid  them. 

Now  we  will  go  hack  to  the  coast,  and  go  over  the  much-discussed 
Teslin  route.  The  Stickioe  river  has  been  navigated  by  boats  for 
over  twenty  years.  There  is  a  small  steamboat  which  plies  up 
that  river  to  Telegraph  creek,  about  150  miles,  every  year  making 
several  runs.  In  1896  and  1897  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  steamer 
Caledonia  made  four  trips  from  Port  Simpson  up  through  the  coast 
tidal  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the  river — two  in  ’96  and  two  in  ’97. 
These  voyages  were  made  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  no  doubt, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  river ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  whatever  but  that  that  river  can  be  navigated  by  light- 
draught  stem-wheel  steamers  during  open  water — that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  said,  and  it  has  been 
discussed  very  much  at  length,  that  trouble  will  be  raised  at  Wrangell 
over  the  transfer  of  cargo  from  the  ships  to  the  boats.  If  it  is,  we  can 
unload  at  Simpson,  in  British  territory,  the  only  objection  to  this  being 
that  you  have  to  cross  Dixon's  entrance  in  a  river  steamer,  and  a  strong 
wind  makes  it  too  rough,  and  such  boats  would  have  to  abide  the  event  of 
the  weather  for  departure  from  and  return  to  that  port.  With  this  probable 
detention,  we  can  ply  from  a  British  port  to  a  British  port,  and  the 
only  part  of  foreign  territory  that  we  have  to  traverse  is  the  coast  strip 
which  the  Americans  claim — is  34  miles  in  width,  which  width  we  do 
not  admit.  It  is  170  miles  from  Simpson  to  Wrangell  in  ocean  water, 
and  from  Wrangell  to  Telegraph  creek  150  miles  on  the  Stikine  river. 
From  Telegraph  creek  overland  to  Teslin  lake  is  about  150  miles  of 
tolerably  easy  country — that  is,  when  you  compare  it  with  the  rest  of 
that  country,  which  is  very  mountainous.  It  would  not  be  called  easy 
hero ;  nevertheless,  by  next  autumn  the  probabilities  are  w'e  shall  have 
a  railroad  from  Telegraph  creek  to  Teslin  lake.  Now,  the  lake  was 
surveyed  last  fall  by  one  of  our  surveyors,  Mr.  St.  Cyr,  and  my  son.  It 
is  65  miles  in  length,  and  from  J  to  2  miles  in  width,  and  from  the 
foot  of  the  lake  down  the  'I’eslin  river  (known  to  the  miners  as  the 
Hootalinqua)  is  135  miles  to  the  junction  with  the  Lewes.  From  tliere 
we  continue  36^  miles  to  Big  Salmon  river,  which  is  an  unimportant 
stream,  only  of  note  in  the  sense  that  gold  has  been  found  all  along  it, 
not  in  large  quantities,  but  still  it  is  there.  It  has  been  explored  up  to 
Quiet  lake,  an  estimated  distance  of  200  miles,  and  the  lake  is  reported 
24  miles  long,  but  it  is  probable  this  is  much  in  excess  of  the  true 
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distances.  From  Big  Salmon  river  to  Little  Salmon  river  is  about  36 
miles,  and  from  there  to  Nordenskiold  river  is  about  29  miles. 

We  will  now  go  back  again  and  take  the  Dalton  trail,  beginning 
at  the  month  of  the  Chilkat  river,  and  going  up  it  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Klehini  river,  joining  from  the  w’est,  up  which  we  go  some 
distance ;  and  then  take  overland  over  a  succession  of  low  passes, 
said  to  be  about  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  Ninety-five  miles  from 
the  coast  you  strike  the  summit  projier — that  is,  the  summit  of  the 
watershed  between  the  Alsek  river  and  the  streams  flowing  into 
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<!hilkat  inlet — and  from  there  you  have  an  easy  undulating  country 
to  traverse  until  you  strike  the  Lewes  river  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nordenskiilld  river,  some  130  miles  below  Teslin  river.  A  short  distance 
below  the  Nordenskiuld  is  the  principal  obstruction  in  the  river — that  is, 
when  we  descend  b)"^  the  Teslin  branch — known  to  the  miners  as  the 
Five  Finger  Bapids,  and  to  the  coast  Indians  as  the  Yeth  Eatzi,  or  the 
Raven  islands,  because  there  are  five  masses  of  rock  or  islands  standing 
in  the  channel,  on  which  those  birds  nest.  The  river  has  worn  its  way 
through  a  barrier  of  conglomerate  rock,  part  of  which  now  remains  on 
both  sides,  and  left  these  five  masses  standing  in  the  stream.  The  ravens 
make  their  nests  there  because  they  are  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  animals.  The  local  or  Tagish  Indians  call  them  Chi  Cho,  or  big 
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rocks.  From  the  Five  Fingers  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  is 
about  57  miles,  or  375  miles  from  the  head  of  Bennett  lake,  by  way 
of  the  Dyea  or  White  pass,  and  through  the  cauon.  White  Horse, 
and  Five  Fingers.  To  the  Pelly  by  way  of  the  Teslin  route  is 
387  miles  from  the  head  of  Teslin  lake,  with  only  one  hindrance  to  easy 
navigation — the  Five  Fingers.  With  these  interruptions  both  those 
routes  are  easily  navigable ;  the  first  from  the  head  of  Bennett  lake,  the 
last  from  the  head  of  Teslin  lake. 

The  Five  Finger  rapids  are  not  more  than  a  detention,  for  any 
ordinary  river  steamer  can  ascend  them  with  the  aid  of  a  line,  or  warp¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  termed.  A  line  is  fastened  to  some  point  on  the  shore  ahead. 


LOOKING  DOWN  “WHITE  UOBSe”  BAPIUS. 

and  the  boat  helps  to  pull  herself  up  by  hauling  on  this  line  with  her 
steam  capstan  or  winch.  The  detention  is  caused  by  the  water  being 
dammed  by  the  rucks  mentioned.  This  raises  it  somewhat,  and  there 
is  a  short  plunge  of  from  1  to  2  feet  down  to  the  level  below.  This 
plunge  does  not  extend  over  more  than  a  score  of  yards.  Both  above  the 
rapids  and  below  there  aie  several  miles  of  strong  current,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  steamers  ascending  it ;  and  once  past  this,  there 
is  no  trouble  up  to  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin  by  the  Teslin  route,  or  up 
to  the  White  Horse  rapids  on  the  Lewes,  220  miles  above  Five  Fingers 
and  97  below  the  head  of  Bennett  lake. 

Now,  the  Pelly  was  examined  and  surveyed  by  Dr.  Dawson  in  1887, 
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the  same  year  that  I  made  the  instrumental  survey  of  the  Lewes.  He 
made  his  way  up  the  Stickine,  across  to  Dease  lake,  and  down  the  lake 
and  the  river  of  the  same  name  to  the  Liard  river,  up  which  he  went  to 
Frances  river,  ascended  it  and  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  crossed 
the  watershed  of  the  Liard  and  Felly  to  a  |)oint  on  the  latter  in  61°  49' 
N.  lat.  and  131°  31'  W.  long.  From  this  point  he  made  a  survey  down 
the  Felly  to  its  mouth,  320  miles. 

From  the  mouth  up  he  reports  it  navigable  for  river  steamers  to 
Granite  canon,  61  miles  up.  This  canon  is  about  4  miles  in  length, 
and  a  steamer  might  have  difficulty  in  ascending  it  owing  to  crooks,  but 


he  thinks  by  warping  she  would  succeed.  Nine  miles  above  the  canon 
the  Macmillan  river  joins  from  the  north-east.  Above  the  canon  the 
doctor  is  of  opinion  that  a  smaller  or  lighter  draught  boat  could  ply  up 
the  Felly  to  Ifoss  river,  about  250  miles  above  the  junction  with  the 
Lewes  ;  and  probably  the  same  steamer  could  ascend  the  Macmillan  40 
or  50  miles. 

From  Fort  Selkirk,  or  what  was  Fort  Selkirk,  the  old  Hudson  Bay 
trading  post  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Felly,  down  to  White  river 
is  96  miles.  White  river  joins  the  Yukon  from  the  west,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  in  our  own  territory,  but  much  of  the  head  is  in  Alaska. 
This  river  branches  some  25  or  30  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  the  north 
branch  heads  close  to  Sixty-mile  and  Forty-mile  rivers.  The  other  branch 


BIBD’s-EYK  view  or  site  op  “DAWSON”  at  MOl'TH  OP  KLONDIKE,  ATBIL,  1897. 
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is  reported  to  head  in  a  very  large  lake  north-east  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
named  Eluahne  lake.  Another  branch  is  reported  to  head  south-west 
of  this  in  another  large  lake.  Copper  is  reported  on  the  upper  stretches 
of  this  river,  but  has  not  been  located  yet,  Ten  miles  below  White 
river,  Stewart  river  joins  from  the  east.  It  is  reported  to  be  navigable 
for  light-draft  steamers  up  to  the  falls,  about  150  miles,  as  near 
as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  miners.  One  or  two  of  the 
branches  of  this  stream  may  afford  another  100  miles  of  navigable 
water  for  the  same  class  of  steamers.  One  of  them  heads  in  a  lake 
called  Mayo  lake,  reported  about  25  miles  in  length,  but  narrow.  From 
the  Stewart  to  Dawson  is  69  miles,  all  good  navigable  water.  From 
Dawson  to  the  boundary-line  is  about  90  miles,  all  of  which  is  good  too. 
From  the  boundary-line  down  to  the  Yukon  flats,  about  130  miles,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  situated  the  Alaskan  mining  town  Circle  City ;  the 
navigation  is  good,  but  in  the  flats  it  is  often  bad,  especially  in  low 
water.  These  flats  extend  nearly  100  miles,  and  were  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  an  extensive  lake,  now  fllled  with  innumerable  islands  and 
channels ;  most  of  those  channels  are  impassable  for  boats,  and  those 
channels  that  are  passable  are  continually  changing.  In  1895  the 
record  season  was  accomplished,  that  is,  one  of  the  steamers  made 
five  trips  from  the  month  of  the  river  to  Forty-mile,  which  was 
then  the  highest  point  on  the  river  at  which  trade  was  done,  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  1500  miles  above  the  mouth.  In  1896  the  same 
boat  made  four  trips;  in  1897  some  only  two,  and  some  three.  The 
trouble  was,  the  water  fell  so  rapidly  in  August,  that  in  the  steam¬ 
boat  channel  there  were  only  22  inches  of  water.  The  result  was  they 
lay  there  from  the  middle  of  August  until  October,  and  some  are  still 
in  that  vicinity.  Two  of  them  got  up  with  very  light  loads  to  Dawson, 
and  the  non-arrival  of  the  others  was  the  cause  of  the  threatened 
starvation  there,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  was  nearly  altogether 
baseless;  there  never  was  any  serious  fear  of  extensive  starvation. 
After  getting  through  the  flats,  we  make  our  way  down  the  river 
without  any  trouble  until  we  get  some  900  or  1000  miles  farther  down, 
where  the  river  begins  to  spread  out  again,  and  often  there  is  diffi¬ 
culty,  on  account  of  the  many  different  channels ;  and  when  you  get 
into  the  delta  you  have  much  trouble  again.  The  channel  generally 
used  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  shallow,  and  boats  often  ground  in  it. 
The  boat  I  came  down  on  lay  on  a  bar  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
a  day  before  she  could  get  off.  Then  we  were  three  days  outside  a  mile 
or  two  at  anchor  before  we  could  cross  Deriugs  sea  to  St.  Michael’s, 
which  is  some  72  miles  off. 

Now  let  me  recapitulate.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett  on  the 
Lewes  branch  to  the  cailon,  95  miles,  all  easily  and  safely  navigable. 
The  canon  and  adjacent  rapids,  2]^  miles  long,  absolutely  impassible  for 
steamers ;  and  from  the  foot  of  those  rapids  to  the  mouth  of  the  Teslin, 
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90^  miles,  some  of  which  is  strong  current,  but  not  imi>assable,  and 
Lake  Labarge,  which  might  prove  too  rough  at  times  for  boats  light 
enough  for  the  river.  From  the  head  of  Teslin  lake,  by  the  Teslin  route, 
to  the  foot  is  65  miles,  and  this  lake  too  might  at  times  prove  too  rough 
for  light  river  boats,  -but  it  is  not  so  wide  as  the  other  lake  (Labarge) 
on  the  Lewes;  besides,  Teslin  lake  is  more  crooked,  and  thus  affords 
more  shelter  from  rough  water  then  Labarge.  From  the  foot  of  Teslin 
lake  to  Lewes  river,  following  the  course  of  Teslin  river,  is  135  miles, 
all  easily  navigable.  From  the  junction  of  those  two  streams  to  the 
Five  Finger  rapids,  129  miles,  is  all  easily  navigable,  and,  as  has  been 
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already  intimated,  those  rapids  are  not  serious.  From  the  rapids 
down  to  the  Pelly  is  68i  miles  of  good  river.  On  the  Felly,  as 
already  stated,  we  have  60  miles  of  ordinary  steamboat  course,  and 
probably  220  to  250  more  for  smaller  steamers,  with  no  break  in  its 
continuity. 

From  Pelly  to  White  river,  96  miles,  all  good;  the  heaviest 
steamers  now  on  the  river  have  made  several  runs  over  it.  Between 
White  and  Stewart  rivers,  10  miles,  there  are  no  hindrances  to  the 
boats  now  navigating  the  Yukon.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  White  can  be 
navigated  at  all  by  steamers,  as  it  is  very  shallow  and  swift  at  the 
mouth.  Stewart,  as  already  intimated,  is  navigable  for  about  150  miles 
by  light-draught  steamers,  and  some  of  its  affluents  will  possibly  afford 
50  to  100  more.  Between  Stewart  river  and  the  International  boundary¬ 
line,  158^  miles,  no  stream  of  importance  joins.  Summing  this,  we  get 
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636i  miles  of  navigable  water  on  the  Lewes  branch,  exolusive  of  the 
canon  rapids,  which  are  insuperable ;  200  on  the  Teslin,  about  300  on 
the  Felly  and  branches,  and  200  on  the  Stewart.  In  all  1336^  miles,  of 
which  over  1200  we  know  to  he  navigable.  From  the  boundary  to  the 
mouth  is  estimated  at  1487  miles ;  it  is  all  navigable  with  some  difficulty 
at  points  as  already  stated.  The  Porcupine,  about  210  miles  below 
the  boundary,  will  likely  afford  about  400  more  miles  of  navigable 
water.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Tanana,  the  only  other  large  stream 
joining  the  Yukon,  is  navigable  any  distance,  but  further  examination 
may  modify  the  reports  so  far  received. 

All  this  gives  us  over  3200  miles  of  fair  navigation  in  the  t^ystem 
of  the  Yukon  river,  of  which  Canada  owns  nearly  42  per  cent.  Taking 
the  accompanying  map,  with  those  streams  as  they  are  marked  on  it,  we 
have  the  Lewes  branch  and  Yukon  running  from  59°  46'  N.  lat.  and  135°  13' 
W.  long.,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about  900  miles.  It  then  makes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  running  nearly  west  for  about  720  miles,  when 
it  turns  nearly  south  for  about  265  miles,  and  then  north-west  again 
for  about  230  miles,  in  all  about  2100  miles  in  length.  One  remarkable 
feature  in  connection  with  this  river  is  that  it  drains  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  nearly  cuts  it  in  two,  starting  as  it  does  less 
than  14  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  at 
the  extreme  head  of  the  Lewes  branch,  whence  it  flows  2100  miles  in  the 
manner  indicated  into  the  same  ocean  again,  or  Bering  sea,  which  is  a 
part  of  it.  Now  take  the  map  attached  to  this  paper,  and  with  the 
watershed  marked  as  we  there  have  it — which  is  only  approximate, 
because  the  streams  are  not  all  surveyed — and  we  find  that  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  river  occupies  about  338,000  square  miles;  Canada  owns 
149,000  of  that,  nearly  a  half,  and  of  the  river  she  owns  less  than  a 
third,  but  that  is  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  Yukon  drainage 
basin.  It  contains  the  most  wealth,  as  I  hope  to  point  out  to  you 
later  on. 

Now  a  few  remarks  on  the  gold-bearing  area.  The  first  location  of 
gold,  and  the  first  gold  bars  that  were  worked  to  any  extent,  were  on 
the  Stewart,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth.  There  was  another  place 
on  the  Lewes,  midway  between  Teslin  and  the  Big  Salmon,  known  as 
Cassiar  Bar,  which  paid  well.  Many  other  points  along  the  Lewes  also 
afforded  good  pay,  and  were  worked  for  several  seasons,  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  coarse  gold  on  Forty-mile  river  in  1886,  which,  becoming 
known,  drew  all  the  miners  in  the  country  to  it.  Coarse  gold  was 
discovered  on  Birch  creek  in  1891,  which  in  1892  originated  Circle 
City  in  Alaska.  In  1896  gold  was  discovered  on  Bonanza  creek,  a 
tributary  of  Troandik  (commonly  known  as  and  called  Klondike).  The 
first  name  is  the  correct  Indian  one,  and  means  Hammer  creek,  from 
the  fact  that  they  used  to  erect  barriers  across  the  mouth  to  catch 
salmon  by  hammering  sticks  into  the  ground. 
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lly  the  way,  I  forgot,  in  the  proper  ]>lace,  to  mention  the  probable 
origin  of  the  name  “  Yukon.”  The  Indians  along  the  middle  stretches 
of  the  river  all  speak  the  same  language,  and  they  call  the  river  the 
Yukonah,  which  in  English  is  “  the  great  river,”  or,  in  short,  “  the 
river,”  because  it  is  the  only  river  they  know.  Our  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forty-mile  call  it  “  The-tuh.”  What  that  means  I  cannot 
tell  you,  and  they  laughed  at  my  simplicity  for  asking  when  I  tried 
to  find  out. 

Gold  was  discovered  on  Bonanza  creek,  August  16,  1896;  that  led 
to  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  celebrated  Klondike  region. 
Gold  has  been  found  on  the  Stewart  up  to  the  head.  One  man. 
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Alexander  Macdonald,  prosj»ected  this  river  all  the  way  up  in  1886, 
and  remained  in  that  region  alone  during  two  different  seasons.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1887  he  crossed  to  the  headwaters  of  what  is 
evidently  a  branch  of  the  Peel,  and  prospected  it  for  some  distance 
down,  and  found  gold  in  the  gravel  as  far  as  he  went;  and  in  1873, 
Mr.  Arthur  Harper,  the  pioneer  prospector  of  the  Yukon,  found  gold 
in  the  sands  and  gravels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peel,  which  corroborates 
Macdonald’s  statement,  for  the  geological  formations  near  the  mouth 
preclude  the  idea  of  gold  there  other  than  what  has  drifted  down  the 
river.  From  this  we  infer  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper 
Peel  is  also  in  the  auriferous  area.  Several  parties  leaving  Canada 
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this  season  are  determined  to  test  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  investigated  ere  many  months. 

Gold  is  also  found  on  the  Felly.  Miners  have  been  prospecting 
there  for  years,  but  never  got  a  great  deal,  though  they  generally  got 
enough  to  keep  them  in  supplies  for  a  year.  Big  Salmon  river  was 
also  found  to  be  gold-bearing  over  its  whole  length.  The  Teslin  river 
was  prospectel  in  1886-7,  and  in  some  places  very  good  indications 
found.  I  found  gold  on  the  liewes  when  I  went  in  1887,  up  near  Lake 
Labarge  ;  I  also  found  gold  in  the  drift,  well  up  on  Bennett  lake — very 
little,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  swear  by.  The  celebrated  Cassair  district 
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is  south  of  the  head  of  the  Teslin,  which  was  worked  in  the  seventies. 
Along  the  head  of  the  Liard  river  gold  b  known  to  exist.  At  Dalton’s 
crossing  of  the  upper  Alsek  or  Tatshenshini  river  gold  was  discovered 
in  1896,  by  a  man  who  was  fording  the  stream  on  horseback  ;  the  brute 
stumbled  and  threw  him  into  the  water.  Scrambling  asbore  through 
the  icy  water  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  seized  a  small  bush  to  help  him 
up;  it  came  away  by  the  roots.  The  clay  which  came  with  it  was 
washed  in  the  rapid  current,  and  he  saw  something  bright,  which 
he  picked  up  and  found  to  be  gold.  This  he  exhibited  at  Forty-mile 
on  his  arrival  there  some  months  after.  Fine  gold  is  also  reported  at 
a  couple  of  points  midway  between  this  point  and  Selkirk,  along  the 
Dalton  route,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  map.  Harper, 
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the  pioneer  already  referred  to,  found  light  prospects  along  the  White 
river,  both  branches  of  which  he  ascended  some  distance ;  but  he  was 
in  quest  of  copper,  which  is  often  brought  in  by  Indians  from  this 
vicinity,  and  did  not  pay  strict  attention  to  gold.  The  exact  locality 
where  they  get  the  cop|)er  is  yet  unknown,  but  frequently  they  bring 
to  the  trading  post  quite  large  specimens  of  pure  native  copper,  which 
they  say  they  find  along  this  river.  Harper  searched  for  and  found 
some  indications,  but  did  not  locate  it. 

<Told  has  been  found  on  the  coast  at  several  points,  notably  at  Juneau, 
in  Alaska;  at  Kuby  Sands  near  Lituya  bay,  about  50  miles  west  of 
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Cross  sound,  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  south  of  the 
point  where  it  was  found  on  the  Tatshenshini  river  alx)ut  100  miles. 
It  is  also  found  at  other  ]x>ints  further  west  along  the  coast,  and  we 
generally  find  it  at  points  north  of  those  places  in  the  interior,  from 
which  we  infer,  with  reason,  that  all  the  part  of  the  Dominion  north  of 
British  Columbia  and  west  of  the  Yukon-Mackenzie  watershed,  except 
that  part  north  of  where  the  Yukon  intersects  the  141st  meridian,  is 
gold-liearing.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  not  rich,  some  of  it  we  know  is, 
and  very  much  will  pay  well  with  lietter  facilities  for  working. 

Now  as  to  its  richness.  The  richest  part  is  Trondik,  better  known 
as  Klondike.  On  Bonanza  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Trondik,  there  are 
some  two  hundred  claims,  each  500  feet  in  length.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  middle  hundred  of  these  claims,  that  is,  from  about 
No.  60  below  Discovery  claim  to  No.  43  above  Discovery,  will  turn  out — 
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unless  a  very  curious  coincidence  bas  occurred,  and  that  is  that  every 
man  bas  struck  the  only  rich  part  in  his  claim,  which  is  highly  im¬ 
probable — unless  that  is  the  case,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  those 
claims  will  turn  out  £5,000,000.  On  a  branch  of  the  Bonanza — Eldorado 
creek — some  eighty-six  claims  have  been  marked  out,  fifty  of  which  I 
made  a  survey  of.  Forty  of  these  were  known  last  season  to  be  good,  and 
unless  the  indications  are  highly  misleading,  and  the  same  coincidence 
has  occurred  again,  each  of  those  claims  contains  on  an  average  1,000,000 
dollars,  or  £200,000.  With  the  same  indications  in  view,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  those  two  creeks  will  turn  out,  before  they 
are  exhausted,  75,000,000  dollars,  or  £15,000,000.  Take  this  little 
area  drained  by  the  Klondike — on  one  side  only — and  a  part  of 
Indian  creek  basin,  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  less  than  25  in 
breadth,  unless  the  same  coincidence  has  occurred  again,  we  have 
100,000,000  dollars,  or  £20,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  sight,  and  probably 
twice  that  amount  before  it  is  exhausted.  On  Forty-mile  and  on 
Sixty-mile,  gold  is  found  in  abundance.  Two  of  the  tributaries  of 
Sixty-mile  river.  Miller  creek,  and  Glacier  creek,  are  each  about  5  miles 
in  length,  thus  affording  about  fifty  claims  apiece,  some  of  which  have 
netted  comfortable  fortunes  to  a  good  many  men.  One  claim  netted  in 
two  years  70,000  dollars,  or  say  £14,000.  The  owner  then  gave  it  away, 
and  the  man  on  whom  he  bestowed  it  is  now  taking  a  small  fortune 
out  of  it.  On  one  of  the  bars  on  Stewart  river,  four  men  took  600(^ 
dollars  (£1200)  in  less  than  a  month.  On  the  Pelly  only  fair  wages 
have  so  far  been  made.  Of  the  Teslin,  we  may  say  it  is  better  than 
the  Pelly,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Stewart.  In  some  cases,  from  10  to 
12  dollars,  that  is,  from  £2  to  £2  10*.,  have  been  made  per  day  on  its 
bars,  and  this  holds  good  along  its  entire  length,  if  report  speaks  truth. 
On  the  Stewart,  Pelly,  and  Teslin,  little  or  no  prospecting  has  been 
done  off  the  main  streams,  and  on  all  the  other  known  rich  auriferous 
areas,  it  is  in  the  smaller  streams  and  gulches  the  most  wealth  is 
found. 

Now,  all  these  indications  point  pretty  conclusively  to  this  fact  : 
Canada  has,  exclusive  of  the  jirovince  of  British  Columbia,  in  which 
doubtless  very  much  mineral  wealth  will  be  found,  an  area  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  141st  meridian,  on  the  south  by  the  60th  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  summit  dividing  the.basins 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon  rivers,  comprising  upwards  of  1 25,000  square 
miles,  over  nearly  all  of  which  we  find  gold  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
This  area  contains  approximately  7000  linear  miles  of  river,  stream,  and 
gulch,  of  which  we  are  fairly  certain  at  least  one-half  is  auriferous.  It 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  those  miles  are  only  linear  milra,  along  which 
the  auriferous  area  will  not  average  more  than  500  to  1000  feet  in  width. 
Of  the  half  of  this,  or,  better  still,  say  3000,  which  we  can  safely  assume 
gold-bearing,  only  about  200  were  fully  tested  and  developed  up  to 
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of  Forty-mile,  on  a  hill  known  as  ('one  hill.  This  is  a  veritable 
mountain  of  auriferous  rock  of  low  grade.  Several  tons  of  it  have 
been  assayed,  with  the  result  that  it  shows  from  12«.  or  15s.  to  44s. 
per  ton  of  rook,  the  average  being  about  24s.,  or  nearly  7  penny¬ 
weights.  Two  or  three  claims  have  been  located  here  1500  feet  long 
by  600  wide,  the  maximum  legal  limit  for  quartz  claims.  Soon  after, 
two  more  lodes  were  located  opposite  to  where  Itawson  now  is,  but 
they  are  not  extensive,  though  said  to  be  richer.  Up  the  Trondik  a 
short  distance  another  very  extensive  ex{K)sure  has  been  discovered  of 
low  grade  ore,  and  further  up  still  another  has  been  discovered  which 
assays  from  100  dollars  (or  £20)  to  1000  dollars  (or  £200)  to  the  ton, 
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August  last,  and  at  present  date  probably  not  more  than  400  have  been 
fairly  well  tested. 

Now,  while  we  cannot  assert  positively’  that  any  more  Klondikes 
will  be  found,  we  cannot  say  there  will  not,  and  we  can  look  forward 
with  reasonable  certainty  to  much  valuable  ground  being  found. 
What  we  know  now  to  be  rich  will  take  several  years  to  exhaust,  and 
before  that  time,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  have  discovered  much 
more. 

With  reference  to  auriferous  rock,  a  few  words.  There  is  not  time 
now  to  theorize,  so  I  will  only  give  a  few  facts.  The  first  location 
of  gold-bearing  rock  in  the  Yukon  district  was  made  near  the  town 
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The  only  difficulty  about  this  is,  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it ;  there 
is  no  development  work  done,  and  the  exposure  is  very  small,  so  we 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  as  good  as  the  others,  which  are  more  extensive, 
though  lower  grade ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  say  it  is  worth  developing. 

Still  farther  up  the  same  river  another  claim  has  been  located,  of 
which  it  is  alleged  it  is  very  extensive,  and  fairly  good.  I  can  give  no 
figures.  About  20  miles  below  Dawson  two  more  claims  have  been 
staked  on  what  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  lodes  in  the  world, 
and  assaying  an  average  of  28«.  to  32s.  per  ton,  or  8  to  9  pennyweights. 

Two  or  three  others  of  less  importance  have  been  discovered  and 
located,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  one 
mentioned,  none  very  rich  have  yet  been  found.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  improved  transport  facilities  and  improved  methods  of 
mining  low-grade  rocks  will  yet  render  these  important  and  valuable. 

On  Lake  Bennett  I  have  picked  up  specimens  of  gold-bearing  rock 
that  have  assayed  very  small  quantities,  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but 
it  shows  it  is  there.  The  same  remark  can  be  made  of  many  other 
places,  needless  to  mention  now.  Miners  speak  very  hopefully  of  quartz 
discovery  on  the  Stewart  river.  They  say  that  the  rock  at  the  head  of 
its  waters  looks  very  well,  but  they  have  not  brought  in  anything  to 
show  what  it  is  worth.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  chance  of  develop¬ 
ing  any  of  this  property,  the  freight  on  mining  machinery  would  often 
cost  two  or  three  times  the  worth  of  the  machinery  itself.  You  have 
to  taVe  it  from  some  point  on  the  coast  some  3000  miles  to  St.  Michael’s, 
and  then  some  1600  or  1700  miles  or  more  up  the  river,  which  makes 
it  cost  from  125  to  130  dollars  per  ton,  And  heretofore  the  transport 
facilities  there  have  been  altogether  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  proper 
supply  of  provisions.  Year  after  year  many  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
there  had  to  come  back  in  order  to  live  over  the  winter,  owing  to  the 
<learth  of  provisions.  As  soon  as  the  Teslin  road  is  finished,  that  trouble 
will  be  wiped  out.  On  Forty-mile  river  there  are  deposits  of  galena 
carrying  silver  as  high  as  34  ounces  to  the  ton.  A  line  drawn  from 
near  Dawson,  down  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Forty-mile,  shows  indications  of  copper  all  along. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  on  the  river,  a  high  range  of 
mountains  of  cretaceous  limestone  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
more  than  100  miles.  It  is  much  the  highest  and  best-defined  range 
in  that  ]>art  of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  1  have  seen,  in  the  Yukon 
valley.  Along  the  westerly  base  of  this  range  a  deposit  of  very 
superior  lignite  coal  is  found,  at  some  points  very  convenient  to  the 
river,  and  nowhere  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  difficult  to  develop.  When 
facilities  are  convenient  for  working  the  quartz  before  mentioned,  the 
necessary  fuel  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  country. 
Beginning  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett,  you  have  scrub  timber,  pine  (^or 
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spruce),  and  poplar,  as  it  is  known  in  that  country.  I  won’t  give  you 
botanical  names,  as  it  is  only  wasting  time.  The  trees  are  small  and 
scrubby,  generally  useless  for  anything  but  firing.  By  long  and  exten¬ 
sive  searches  you  may  find  a  tree  here  and  there  suitable  for  making 
boats,  such  as  are  used  on  the  river — that  is,  large  enough  to  yield 
planks  6  or  8  inches  wide.  As  you  get  to  the  foot  of  this  lake,  the 
timber  increases  in  size  ;  but  the  number  of  fair-sized  trees,  that  is,  from 
8  to  12  inches  diameter,  is  very  limited.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Marsh, 
the  timber  is  really  of  service  and  valuable.  But  the  only  place  you 
find  it  is  adjacent  to  the  river ;  away  from  the  river,  100  or  200  yards,  you 
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can  only  find  small  scrubby  trees  that  are  growing  on  eternally  frozen 
ground  through  a  thick  layer  of  moss,  and  the  result  is  you  will  see 
many  trees  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  that  are  probably  two  or  three 
centuries  old.  As  you  go  up  the  hillside  it  gets  thinner,  until  at  an 
altitude  of  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  river,  you  are  out  of  the  timber 
altogether,  on  the  bare  rock  of  the  mountain-top.  That  condition  holds 
until  you  get  down  to  the  Yukon  flats,  when  the  timber  begins  to  thin 
and  gets  smaller  and  thinner,  until  you  get  to  within  300  or  400 
miles  of  the  mouth,  where  there  is  no  timber  at  all.  It  is  simply  shrubby, 
and  from  there  the  steamers  have  to  depend  on  the  driftwood,  brought 
down  the  river  annually  from  above.  Take  the  best  part  of  this  timber 
area,  and  trees  15  or  18  inches  in  diameter  are  scarce,  and  you  seldom 
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find  one  20  inches.  At  the  boundary,  when  I  wanted  to  erect  my 
transit,  I  wanted  a  tree  22  inches,  and  after  a  three  days’  search  by  five 
men  over  a  radius  of  2  miles,  the  largest  tree  we  found  was  only  18 
inches  in  diameter  at  3  feet  above  ground. 

Now  as  to  its  agricultural  value.  A  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  not  long  ago,  on 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yukon  district.  One  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  in  a  review  of  it,  said  that  the  director  had  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yukon,  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  which  was,  that  the  Yukon  district  seemed  to  have  no  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities  at  all.  At  one  or  two  points  attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  vegetables,  but  with  limited  success.  Mr.  Harper,  who 
resided  at  Felly  since  1891,  had  a  garden,  in  which  he  grew  some 
very  poor  potatoes  and  other  garden  stuff.  What  succeeded  best  was 
lettuce.  To  protect  them  at  night  when  the  sky  was  clear  and 
frost  threatened,  he  lowered  an  immense  awning  over  them,  raising  it 
in  the  morning  after  the  plants  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  At  Forty-mile  they  have  several  gardens  in  which  they  grow  a 
very  fair  potato,  but  it  is  not  dry,  and  not  at  all  well  tasting.  They 
also  grow  good  lettuce  and  small  cabbages,  which  is  very  much  relished, 
l>ecause  it  is  the  only  vegetable  supply  there,  and  at  present  you  cannot 
import  any.  This  shows  conclusively  one  need  not  count  on  anything 
in  the  way  of  agriculture  as  food-supply ;  for  two  reasons,  the  extent 
■of  available  soil  is  very  limited  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  it  might  be  said  frosts  occur  every  month  in  the  year. 
iJloee  to  the  river,  the  temperature  of  the  water  from  June  to  September 
runs  from  about  46°  to  56°  or  58°.  Of  course,  the  proximity  of  a  large 
body  of  water  at  those  temperatures  considerably  aids  vegetable  life 
and  helps  its  development  close  to  the  river,  because  it  moderates  the 
adjacent  temperatures.  But  away  from  the  river  a  mile  or  so,  you  have 
serious  frosts  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  ice  in  the  river  breaks  up  generally  about  the  middle  of 
May.  After  breaking  it  runs  very  thickly  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  it  begins  to  thin  out  and  flow  less  and  less,  until  at  the 
end  of  a  week  it  is  clear  enough  for  steamers,  though  small  boats 
could  navigate  it  sooner,  especially  if  going  down.  There  are  only 
about  three  and  a  half  months  in  the  year  during  which  you 
can  go  to  St.  Michael,  for  the  reason  that  Bering  sea  does  not  open 
much  earlier  than  July  1,  and  the  river  closes  middle  of  October. 
In  1896  it  was  July  7  before  the  steamer  could  approach  St.  Michael. 
Ice  freezes  on  the  river  to  a  thickness  of  4  feet  and  upwards,  and  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  force  to  break  it,  and  when  it  does  break  it  drives 
for  long  distances  in  big  cakes,  and  the  river  is  so  jammed  with  it  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  exhibitions  of  force  to  see  the  Yukon  river 
a  few  hours  after  the  ice  breaks.  Often  it  stops  altogether  by  jamming 
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in  some  sharp  bend ;  the  waters  are  dammed,  rise,  and  when  sufficient 
height  is  attained  it  breaks  away  again,  leaving  vast  piles  of  ioe  along 
the  banks,  which  are  not  melted  away  for  more  than  a  month.  The 
upper  part  of  the  river  opens  sooner  than  the  lower,  but  generally  it 
may  be  said  the  whole  river  is  open  to  navigation  about  June  1.  Ioe 
begins  to  form  again  in  the  river  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
continues  to  accumulate  until  about  the  first  quarter  of  November, 
when  it  sets,  and  the  river  is  covered  with  ice — not  smooth  as  we  see 
it  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  but  rough  and  broken  to  such  a  degree 
that  travel  over  it  is  in  most  parts  impossible  until  the  winter  storms 
have  drifted  the  snow  into  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  of  broken  ice. 
Then  travel  is  2>oe8ible,  but  often  very  tedious  and  laborious.  Each  of 
the  three  winters  I  spent  in  the  country  accumulated  about  the  same 
amount  of  snowfall,  averaging  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  needless  to  say  no 
melting  occurs  between  October  and  April,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
little  in  March  in  well-sheltered  spots  facing  the  south,  but,  as  this  is  only 
local,  it  does  not  affect  the  general  mass  in  any  appreciable  way.  The 
snowfall  is  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  seven  months,  October  to 
April  inclusive ;  but,  as  far  as  my  observations  go  for  three  years,  there 
is  a  predominance  in  October,  November,  and  February.  June,  July, 
and  September  appear  to  be  the  wettest  months.  June,  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September  are  the  growing  months.  The  subjoined  synopsis 
of  my  meteorological  records  will  give  an  idea  of  the  prevailing 
temperatures. 


Before  the  lecture,  the  Presidest  said :  The  distinguished  member  of  a  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  Canada,  who  is  with  us  this  evening,  has  not  now  been  heard 
of  by  this  Society  for  the  first  time.  You  have  known  of  his  work  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1891  that  the  Council  awarded  him  the 
Murchison  Grant  for  his  distinguished  energy  and  ability  in  conducting  the  survey 
of  the  region  which  he  is  about  to  describe  to  us — the  basins  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
of  the  Yukon.  But  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
him  amongst  us,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  cordially  received  by  this  meeting. 
I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  deliver  his  address  to  you. 

After  the  lecture,  the  President  said :  Does  any  one  in  the  meeting  wish  to 
address  us  or  ask  any  questions  ?  If  not,  I  will  remark  that  this  region  of  the 
Yukon  and  the  Lower  Mackenzie  was  almost  entirely  unknown  before  Mr.  Ogilvie 
was  sent  there  to  survey  it  in  1887.  I  believe  there  were  two  Hudson  Bay  forts 
established  there  in  about  1846,  but  they  were  afterwards  abandoned,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Ogilvie  began  his  examination  of  this  country  we  may  look  upon  it  as  having 
been  practically  entirely  unknown.  H§  has  surveyed  it,  and  several  years  ago 
gave  us  an  interesting  account  of  it.  The  greatest  calamity  that  can  happen  to  a 
country  is  a  war.  The  next  greatest  calamity,  in  my  opinion,  to  an  inhabited 
country  is  the  discovery  of  gold.  But  we  must  confess  here  that  both  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  war  and  the  discovery  of  gold  have  always  been  a  great  advantage  to 
geographical  science.  It  has  been  so  in  the  present  instance.  I  doubt  whether,  if 
Klondike  had  not  become  so  famous,  we  should  have  had  the  great  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  with  all  his  numerous  photographs  this  evening,  and  1 
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also  doubt  very  much  whether  he  would  have  had  so  large  an  audience.  We  have, 

I  think,  a  great  deal  to  thank  him  for.  He  has  described  to  us  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country  in  the  most  graphic  way.  He  has  shown  us  what  its 
capabilities  are  as  regards  its  minerals,  and  what  its  incapacities  are  as  regards  its 
vegetable  productions.  It  appears,  from  what  he  has  read  to  us  about  the  tempera¬ 
ture^  that  this  country  is  about  the  coldest  in  the  world ;  for  a  registration  of 
—67*9*’  is  very  rare.  I  myself  served  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  we  never  registered 
lower  than  —50°.  I  believe  the  lowest  ever  registered  was  in  Siberia,  and  this  was 
lower  than  -  68^°.  Still,  thermometers  are  liable  to  error,  and  I  susi>ect  you  have 
found  in  the  Klondike  district  about  the  coldest  region  in  the  world.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
has  illustrated  his  address  by  a  most  interesting  series  of  views,  which  have  given 
us  an  admirable  idea  of  the  country  he  has  described.  Both  for  what  he  has  told 
us,  and  for  his  remarkably  interesting  illustrations,  I  beg  you  to  pass  a  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

'  Mr.  Ogilvie  :  I  just  wish  to  return  my  acknowledgment  for  your  vote  of 
thanks.  I  rather  thought  myself  that  I  was  a  little  dry  on  the  subject.  I  have 
been  troubled  with  a  sore  throat  since  I  came  to  London,  and  it  has  bothered  me  ^ 
a  great  deal  this  evening.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  the  patience  you 
exhibited.  I  hope  at  some  future  date  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  under  better  advantages, 
and  show  you  other  and  perhaps  better  pictures — I  won't  say  that,  but  just  as 
good. 
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By  MRS.  THEODORE  BENT. 

The  first  place  we  went  to  last  year  (1896),  when  we  left  England,  was 
the  island  of  Sokotra,  because,  as  we  had  made  two  attempts  in  1894 
and  1895  to  penetrate  the  Mahri  country  and  been  foiled,  my  husband 
wished  at  least  to  visit  a  colony  of  the  Mahri,  or  Mehri,  and  study  their 
manners  and  customs  as  much  as  he  could ;  though,  of  course,  their 
circumstances  and  surroundings  must  necessarily  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  mother  country.  My  husband  wrote  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  that  island  while  we  were  in  Aden  preparing  for  a  journey 
into  the  Yafei  country.  Our  preparations  for  this  exj>edition  were  made 
under  quite  different,  and  much  happier  circumstances,  to  those  which 
attended  our  last  journey  from  Aden  to  the  interior  of  Arabia,  i.e, 
the  Hadramut.  We  received  every  help  that  could  be  given  us  by 
General  Cunningham,  Colonel  Hayes-Sadler,  Captain  Wadeson,  and, 
indeed,  every  one  from  whom  we  asked  assistance  was  most  kind.  We 
took  with  us  only  our  servant  Manthaios,  the  Greek  who  has  travelled 
with  us  so  many  years;  Musaben,  an  elderly  man  from  the  Aden  troop, 
as  jemadar  or  general  manager  of  the  soldiers  and  go-between  generally ; 
and  three  or  four  soldiers.  No  interpreter  w^as  necessarj',  I  am  glad  to 
say,  this  time. 

We  left  Sheikh  Othman  on  February’  28,  1897,  for  our  nine  hours’ 
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Tide  to  llir  Mighar,  sorry  to  have  to  make  so  long  a  jonrney  the  first 
day.  At  first  we  went  past  pretty  gardens  and  villas,  but  soon  left 
these  traces  of  civilization  behind  ns,  and  the  way  went  through  desert, 
sometimes  sandy,  sometimes  bare,  and  sometimes  with  low  bushes  ;  now 
straight,  and  at  others  wending  among  sand-hills  with  cliflFs  to  leeward. 
In  some  parts  every  trace  of  path  was  smothered  by  sand,  and  quick¬ 
sands  also  must  be  warily  avoided.  We  passed  the  ruins  of  an  old  town 
near  Sheikh  Othman,  and  5  miles  on,  Imad,  a  wretched-looking  collec¬ 
tion  of  brushwood  huts  round  a  dar,  or  tower,  still  in  English  land.  A 
few  patches  of  ground  had  the  sand  scraped  off  into  banks,  and  was 
awaiting  rain  to  sow  some  crops  for  fodder,  but  looked  as  if  they  had 
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■been  waiting  a  long  time.  This  caravan  road  across  the  Abyan  is  very 
old ;  its  monotony  is  inexpressible  for  the  nine  hours  to  Bir  Mighar.  At 
the  sixth  hour  the  road  to  Ilawash  goes  off  to  the  left.  As  we  approach 
the  well  the  signs  of  population  increase,  and  tliere  are  a  few  scrubby 
acacias.  There  are  two  wells  a  mile  apart;  the  further,  where  we  encamped, 
was  once  protected  by  a  fort,  now  in  ruins.  A  few  years  ago  a  hundred 
Yafei  surprised  the  Fadhli,  and  sacked  the  fort,  which  has  not  since 
lieen  rejiaired.  Many  parties  of  travellers  were  gathering  round  this 
well  for  the  night ;  one  husband  and  wife  who  took  alternate  charge  of 
a  baby  slung  in  a  straw  cradle  and  a  goat ;  another  pair  with  their  house- 
Iiold  goods,  baby,  and  many  fowls  on  a  camel,  while  they  were  each 
laden  with  more  fowls. 

We  passed  a  cold  night,  and  were  very  tired ;  our  things,  having 
been  packed  on  board  the  buggela  we  came  from  Sokotra  in,  were  not 
in  marching  order.  We  only  made  a  short  journey  of  6  miles  next  day 
l>ast  A1  Khabt,  which  was  just  the  same  sort  of  place  as  Imad.  We  had 
to  take  a  most  circuitous  route  to  reach  it,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize 
•that  all  the  banks  we  wound  amongst  were  fields  waiting  for  rain. 
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Hagheri  Ask  was  even  a  yet  more  wretched  hamlet — about  six  reed  huts, 
and  about  as  many  goats  and  jackal-like  dogs. 

Our  tents  were  most  unsteadily  pitched  on  santL  There  is  a  good 
well,  and  there  ha^  been  a  village  here  “  from  the  first,”  as  the  Arabs 
say.  There  are  many  traces  of  antiquity ;  and  many  pieces  of  glass, 
good  |K)ttery,  and  bangles  lie  about.  There  are  three  ruined  tombs  and 
some  smaller  ones  of  mud  bricks,  and  they  make  mud  bricks  theie  still. 
The  villages  of  the  Abyan  are  most  poverty-stricken  places. 

The  first  day  we  had  our  camels  loaded  with  joware,  and  at  Bir 
Mighar  we  took  up  fuel.  From  Hagheri  Ask  to  Khanfar  is  about  6 
miles,  and  we  spent  two  hours  over  it.  Trees  became  more  numerous,  and 
goo<l  large  ones,  chiefly  arrack  and  acacia,  and  a  few  small  fan  palms. 
There  were  quantities  of  birds’  nests,  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  ours. 
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for,  instead  of  warm  woolly  ones,  safe  from  wind  and  rain  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  our  soft-leaved,  easily  climbed  trees,  these  were  loose 
oj)en-work  airy  little  baskets  dancing  on  the  outer  tips  of  the  thorny 
branches.  When  we  reached  the  Wadi  Banna,  or  Benna,  the  boundary 
between  the  Beled  Fadhli  and  Beled  Yafei,  winding  indeed  was  our 
way,  for  we  were  in  thick  wooil ;  swords  and  daggers  had  to  be  used  to 
cut  a  path,  and  we  were  brought  to  a  standstill  more  than  once,  with  our 
heads  bent  under  trees,  not  daring  to  lift  them.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  inhabitants  to  stop  an  enemy’s  attack  hero.  The  smell  of  the  arrack 
is  not  at  all  ])leasant.  Two  Fadhlis  were  once  directed  into  the  Banna 
lied  by  the  Yafei  of  A1  Husn,  and  when  in  the  wood  they  set  fire  to  it 
and  burnt  them.  The  inhabitants  do  not  venture  off  the  jiath. 

We  encamped  not  far  from  the  town,  amongst  some  large  arrack 
bushes  on  the  sand,  and  surrounded  by  mounds  scattered  over  with  bits 
of  glass.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  towns  here,  and  the  present 
town  is  situated  on  large  mounds  near  some  somewhat  ruinous  forts. 
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It  would  take  an  immense  quantity  of  digging  to  come  on  Hlmyaritic 
remains.  Many  gold  coins  are  found,  and  set  on  the  jembias ;  our  old 
Musaben  had  two  on  his  dagger,  about  four  hundred  years  old.  Boubakr 
bin  Said,  Sultan  of  the  Lower  Yafei,  was  to  come  in^  two  days  to  keep 
the  feast  of  a  saint  buried  here.  In  the  mean  time  we  surveyed  our 
surroundings.  The  ground  under  the  arrack  bushes  is  perforated  through 
and  through  by  rats  with  bushy  tips  to  their  tails,  as  far  as  the  utmost 
branch  extends.  Sometimes  we  felt  our  feet  sinking,  and  discovered  we 
were  walking  over  the  site  of  a  vanished  bush.  There  is  an  old  ruined 
castle,  with  i)retty  herring-bone  patterns  and  open-work  windows.  The 
principal  well,  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  is  very  close  by  the 
present  fortress,  where  the  sultan  lives.  There  is  a  gunpowder  factory 
of  a  primitive  kind,  for  there  is  plenty  of  saltpetre  to  be  found  close  by. 
We  went  all  about  the  village  quite  comfortably  with  a  couple  of  Yafei 
guards,  and  the  people  were  civil.  We  saw  curious  ovens,  like  pots 
with  lids,  and  oxen  returning  with  the  dustpans  they  use  for  scraping 
the  sand  off  the  cultivable  soil,  and  many  preparations  for  the  feast  in 
the  way  of  food  and  very  smart  new  indigo-dyed  clothes.  Photography, 
sketching,  and  unpacking  the  gifts  for  the  sultan  occupied  our  time. 
The  mosquitos  were  awful.  The  sultan  came  to  visit  us  very  suddenly 
in  the  afternoon — a  rather  handsome,  sly-looking  man.  He  brought  some 
honey,  and  made  himself  most  agreeable  till  we  spoke  of  going  to  A1 
Kara.  He  immediately  began  to  speak  of  danger.  He  read  the  letter 
of  introduction  with  more  discretion  than  I  have  observed  in  any  of  the 
Arab  sultans  I  have  seen.  Instead  of  reading  to  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
he  banished  all  but  one  very  confidential,  though  dirty  man,  and  read 
this  letter  and  one  previously  sent.  When  he  left,  my  husband  told 
him  the  sooner  he  sent  a  message  as  to  the  possibilities  of  going  to  A1 
Kara  the  better  it  would  be  for  him  ;  and  we  also  told  Musaben  to  tell 
the  Bedous  there  would  be  money  for  them. 

It  appeared,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  that  the  sultan  was 
determined  to  do  the  Bedous.  He  arrived  very  soon  after  breakfast,  i.c. 
before  seven,  and  demanded  500  Rs.  for  himself,  which  he  immediately 
lowered  of  his  own  accord  to  400  Ks.,  and  gave  us  to  understand  danger 
would  be  averted  if  we  paid  this  sum.  He  carried  off  100  Es.  for  coffee 
and  a  bundle  of  turbans  and  other  garments.  No  one  but  Musaben  was 
to  know  of  the  money,  and  the  fat  parcel  he  himself  stuffed  into  the 
clothes  of  his  dirty  confidant,  explaining  to  us  and  them  that  he  should 
only  show  an  aluminium  box  as  his  sole  gift,  and  walked  off  holding  it 
ostentatiously  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  Later  we  walked  round 
the  castle,  and  were  let  into  the  courtyard.  The  sultan,  saw  us  from 
a  window  in  his  tower,  and  beckoned  us  up.  We  had  to  go  through 
gateways  on  all  sides  of  the  tower,  so  that  they  can  quite  command  the 
entrance.  We  went  up  a  high  winding  stair  to  a  room  about  10  feet 
square,  where  we  sat  on  the  floor  and  had  coffee  with  cloves  and  no 
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sugar,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  sweetmeat.  His  first  question  was,  “  Where 
is  the  gun  ?  ”  I  said,  “  Where  is  A1  Kara  ?  ”  So  he  laughed  merrily, 
and  said,  **  You  shall  not  go  to  A1  Kara  till  I  have  the  gun.”  So  I  told 
him  he  should  not  have  the  gun  till  we  had  been.  He  then  told  my 
husband  he  must  pay  1000  Rs.  and  the  gun  first,  and  he  would 
manage  the  Bedous;  but  my  husband  said  he  would  pay  afterwards, 
and  not  more  than  400  Rs.  So  this  conversation  went  on,  and  we  left. 
Musaben  was  surprised  that  we  had  been  admitted. 

We  spent  our  days  taking  long  walks  in  the  cultivated  fields, 
stepping  on  banks  between  the  canals,  or  abrs.  There  were  many  trees, 
and  acres  of  dukha  grown  for  making  oil,  gilgil,  and  other  crops ;  and 
the  shade,  the  birds,  the  greenery,  and  water  made  it  a  pleasant  relief 
from  the  sandy  mounds.  The  workpeople  are  slaves  of  the  subordinate 
race  of  Hagheri.  There  are  really  very  few  Arabs.  Watchmen  or 
scarecrows,  with  long  canes,  stand  on  high  platforms  scattered  about. 
The  old  well  has  very-much-worn  stones  round  its  mouth,  and  had 
once  an  extensive  building  over  it.  Corn  is  ground  in  a  mill  made 
from  the  hollowe<l  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  camel  going  round  and  round. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  little  children  with  their  arms  held  aloft 
bound  up  in  leaves  to  their  elbows,  to  keep  their  hands  nice,  as  they 
had  been  dyed  with  henna  for  the  festival. 

Jebel  Gabeil  is  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  Khanfar,  about  200  feet 
high  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  double  fort  on  the  top,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  about  100  square  yards.  The  outer  wall  is  built  of 
fine  large  stones,  and  the  interior  has  a  beautiful  foundation,  evidently 
Himyaritic,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
whose  feast  it  was  is  surrounded  with  tombs,  all  in  disrepair,  but 
covered  with  very  pretty  carved  w'ood.  The  procession  passed  our 
camp  both  going  and  coming,  and  was  an  interesting  sight.  Quite 
early  I  was  begged  to  come  out  and  see  crowds  of  women  and  girls, 
who  had  come  to  visit  me  with  their  new  clothes,  some  indigo  and 
some  of  re<l  ingrain.  They  wear  the  same  shape  as  in  the  Hadramut, 
but  do  not  cover  their  faces.  They  wear  a  good  deal  of  jewellery,  and 
paint  their  faces  yellow.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  fantastic  patterns  I 
saw  in  the  Hadramut  on  the  faces.  First  came  four  men  with  lances, 
dancing  to  and  fro,  then  the  sultan  on  a  camel,  dressed  in  red  and 
purple  and  gold,  and  after  him  about  thirty  soldiers.  A  large  white 
and  red  flag  followed.  On  his  return  the  sultan  stopped  and  delivered  a 
short  address ;  the  bystanders  assenting  by  shouting  “  Nahm  !  Nahm  !  ” 
The  Sultan  came  constantly,  always  raising  his  demands.  Finally, 
when  he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted,  and  we  saw  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  so  shifty  a  man,  he  became  so  insistent 
that  my  husband  told  him  “  he  had  seen  enough  of  him ;  he  might  leave 
our  camp  ;  we  would  not  travel  with  him.”  Off  went  the  sultan  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  left  his  stick  behind,  and  sent  us  a  message  that  we 
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were  nut  to  pass  another  night  in  his  countr}*.  AVe  sent  back  a  message 
that  we  would  not  stir  till  morning.  He  came  early  himself  to  say  we 
were  to  go  back  over  the  Wa<li  Banna,  and  not  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Fadhli  country,  unless  we  gave  him  more  money.  We  would  not  speak 
to  him  ourselves,  and  let  him  see  the  greatest  amusement  on  our  part. 
When  we  did  go,  we  only  went  a  very  little  way  in  the  prescribed 
direction,  then  turned  round,  our  army  being  a  rearguard  rushing  up 
hillocks  to  watch  for  pursuers.  We  reached  A1  Khaur,  a  village  with 
many  ruined  castles,  and  camped  in  frightful  dust.  The  Wazier  Abdullah 
bin  Abdurrahman  had  been  sent  by  the  Fadhli  Sultan  to  welcome  us. 
He  proved  a  very  agreeable  travelling  companion.  He  is  young  and 
refined  looking. 


FItOM  JEBEL  SAKRAK,  LOOEIKG  NORTH-EAST. 


We  saw  a  great  deal  of  cattle  about.  There  is  a  sheer  rock  over¬ 
hanging  the  village  1000  feet  above  the  plain.  Theodore  ascended 
Jebel  Sarrar  to  see  the  ruins.  A  fine  paved  road,  protected  by  forts, 
climbs  up  past  a  curious  square  stone  said  to  be  full  of  money,  and  goes 
zigzag  through  a  narrow  gulley  like  the  walls  at  Zimbabwe.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  very  strong  fortress  with  many  walls,  and  three  cisterns  just 
like  the  smaller  of  the  tanks  at  Aden,  with  steps  down  into  them,  all 
covered  with  cement.  This  has  been  a  very  strong  fortification,  pro¬ 
tecting  and  overlooking  the  whole  of  the  Abyan  from  Jebel  Goddam 
beyond  Shukra  to  Jebel  Shemshan  at  Aden.  The  following  day  we 
started  for  Dirgheg.  The  country  is  all  irrigated  by  water  brought 
from  Masana  by  a  channel  called  Nazai.  At  the  comer  of  the  Wadi 
Hassan  the  abrs  branch  off  in  every  direction.  The  sources  belong  to 


HOVSE  AND  OVEN,  UIKGHEO,  BEHD  FADHLI. 


vetch.  There  are  a  market  and  a  few  sliops.  1  had  no  trouble  about 
taking  photographs.  Once,  however,  one  of  our  attendants  asked  a  man 
to  move  out  of  my  way,  and  gave  him  a  little  push.  Out  he  pulled  his 
ghembia,  and  there  was  a  scriininage  very  dangerous  to  my  camera  and 
its  appurtenances,  as  they  were  going  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  defence. 
I  rushed  into  the  midst,  and  they  stopped  fighting  to  tell  me  not  to  be 
afraid,  and  peace  was  restored.  I  think  it  retjuires  some  courage  to 
plunge  out  of  the  tent  into  the  burning  sand  with  the  camera,  but  it 
never  seems  so  hot  once  one  is  out.  We  were  given  over  by  our  soldiers 
to  the  charge  of  two  inhabitants  of  Dirgheg,  and  were  quite  elated  at 
hearing  on  other  authority  than  our  own,  “  They  can  speak  Arabic.” 

We  had  on  our  return  the  delightful  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  Sultan 


the  Yafei,  and  the  Fadhli  pay  them  annually  25  Maria  Theresa  dollars, 
a  basket  of  dates,  and  a  turban  for  the  sultan,  but  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  seyids  in  inam  for  ever,  they  being  supposed  to  be  neutral, 
for  fear  a  war  might  produce  a  drought.  Still,  in  time  of  war  the  water 
often  is  cut  off.  The  banks  of  the  abyrs  were  full  of  castor-oil  bushes, 
cotton  myrtle,  tamarisk,  all  smothered  with  a  pretty  creei»er  with  yellow 
flowers  and  little  scarlet  gourds. 

Dirgheg  lies  just  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi  llassan  in  an 
almost  desert  place.  There  are  many  dars,  or  towers,  where  the  wealthy 
Arabs,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  ^>opulation,  live.  The  servile 
tribe  of  Hagheri  live  in  reed  huts;  we  saw  them  thrashing  gilgil  and 
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Boubakr,  making  another  try  for  the  gun,  and  saying  he  would  come 
and  take  us  to  Al  Hnsn.  The  messenger  was  fetched,  and  scornfully 
told  by  my  husband  that  it  was  too  late ;  we  would  not  think  of  travelling 
with  so  bad  a  man.  1  said,  “  You  have  a  great  thief  for  your  sultan, 
and  a  great  liar,”  and  told  him  all  about  the  money  and  clothes  he  had 
secretly  taken ;  so,  no  doubt,  he  had  to  disgorge  some,  after  all.  Musaben 
laughed  very  much,  and  said  my  imitation  of  the  sultan’s  manner  was 
so  good  he  must  get  two  sheikhs  to  hear  the  Bibi  mimic  the  Yafei 
Sultan.  The  Yafei  messenger  was  much  interested.  I  told  the  whole 
story,  and  how  we  had  gone  round  three  trees  and  departed  our  own 
way,  adding,  “The  sultan  could  see  ns  from  his  own  castle;”  and  he 
said,  “  Yes,  he  did.”  We  told  him  all  his  conduct  was  written  down 
and  sent  yesterday  to  the  Wali  of  Aden,  so  now  he  might  be  sorry  and 
frightened.  We  said  we  had  been  treated  well  by  all  the  other  Yafei 
we  had  met,  but  the  sultan  wanted  to  cheat  both  them  and  us.  Indeed, 
it  grieves  us  to  hear  the  kind  Yafei  spoken  of  with  horror  and  detesta¬ 
tion  by  the  Fadhli,  but  no  doubt  they  have  a  different  point  of  view  to 
ours. 

We  went  to  another  village  called  Abr  Shebba,  more  under  the 
mountains.  We  were  shown  about  very  civilly,  and  taken  to  the  door 
of  a  large  dar,  and  asked  if  we  wished  to  go  in.  We  did  not  know  if  we 
were  wanted,  so  made  an  indefinite  answer.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  at  last  they  said  the  Bibi  should  go  in ;  so  I  crossed  the 
court  and  entered  the  house,  and  had  hardly  done  so  when  my  hand 
was  seized,  and  I  was  dragged  by  a  man  through  black  darkness  round 
and  round.  I  stepped  high,  and  as  quickly  as  I  could  rushed  after  him. 
At  the  third  round  I  saw  a  little  light  shining  on  the  roughest  possible 
earthen  steps,  and  was  pulled  into  a  little  room,  where  1  was  greeted 
with  cries  of  amazement  by  some  women,  and  then  continued  my  way 
unaided  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  parapets  were  ornamented  with 
gazelle  horns.  After  some  time  I  wanted  to  go  down,  but  I  was  on  my 
way  taken  to  a  large  room  where  manners  demanded  1  should  settle 
down  for  coffee.  Every'  one  was  very  kind,  and  for  greater  friendliness 
a  naked  baby  four  months  old  was  placed  in  my  hands.  When  I  wished 
to  return  it  it  was  made  to  sit  on  my  knee.  It  soon  kindly  cried,  and 
was,  to  my  joy,  removed.  It  had  never  in  its  life  been  completely 
washed,  though  several  large  spots  and  trimmings  had  been  painted  on 
its  head.  Theodore  joined  me  at  last,  and  had  coffee  too. 

The  first  thing  next  morning,  before  our  departure  to  Al  Ma’a, 
another  letter  came  from  the  Yafei  Sultan  about  Al  Husn;  but  the 
messenger  was  told  that  once  was  enough  to  see  that  great  thief 
(Harami),  and  he  could  take  the  letter  back.  It  was  14  miles  to  Al 
Ma’a,  and  took  us  six  hours.  We  passed  up  the  Wadi  Hassan,  and  saw 
Al  Husn  in  the  distance.  W’e  did  not  go  quite  to  the  comer  where  the 
AVadi  Hassan  turns  east.  It  is  considered  too  near  the  Yafei  frontier  to 
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be  safe,  and  the  Fadhli  always  use  a  narrow  ]iass  called  Tarik  al  Kaha, 
going  round  Mount  Gherash.  It  gets  narrower  and  steeper  as  it  goes 
on  zigzagging  up  slabs  of  shale,  with  only  room  for  one  camel  at  a  time. 
There  are  any  amount  of  ambush  places,  especially  on  the  north.  The 
pass  goes  uphill,  west  to  east,  and  the  steepest  end  is  at  the  east.  A 
spur  runs  out  west  on  the  north  side  about  50  feet  high,  convenient  to 
shoot  over.  The  approaches  are  quite  open.  It  leads  through  Wadi 
Goddam  to  Wadi  Ilassan,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Wadi  Hassan,  Fadhli 
Bedous  are  for  ever  stationed  to  watch  for  Yafei  attacks  on  a  tiny 
jutting  hill.  Three  men  of  ours,  sheikhs  who  liad  come  to  meet  us, 
galloped  forward  to  explain  to  them  who  we  vrere,  and  ascertain  that 
all  was  safe.  They  fired  a  gun  over  our  heads.  We  saw  several  baboons. 
We  saw  several  little  heaps  of  stones,  and  were  told  they  marked  spots 
where  Fadhli  had  been  shot  by  Yafei.  A  very  large  heap  is  formed  by 
those  who  pass  the  valley  safely  for  good  luck.  We  also  passed  the 
tomb  of  a  seyid  with  four  large  smooth  stones  at  the  top  anointed  with 
oil  for  the  Ed.  Before  we  reached  Al  Ma’a  the  river-bed  narrowed  in 
from  the  other  side,  and  along  the  raised  bank  at  short  intervals  were 
watch-towers  of  the  Yafei.  At  Al  Ma’a  they  are  quite  close,  about  half 
a  mile  off  at  most.  The  country  still  very  arid  and  barren,  but  the 
mountains  very  fine. 

Al  Ma’a  is  a  wretched  hamlet,  which  has  seen  very  much  better 
days.  There  are  high  ruined  castles,  destroyed  by  the  present  sultan,  as 
Al  Ma’a  and  its  headman  were  in  revolt.  Now  there  are  only  three 
or  four  Arab  houses  and  a  hamlet  of  reed  huts.  The  valley  is  about 
2  miles  wide,  and  there  are  four  or  five  Yafei  towers  near.  Our  escort 
were  very  much  afraid.  They  said  that  the  Yafei  might  shoot  us,  though 
a  cannon  would  be  necessary,  and  lay  the  blame  on  the  Fadhli,  that 
they  would  by  no  means  let  us  camp  anywhere  but  in  a  most  disgust¬ 
ingly  dusty  place  next  the  village ;  and  they  kept  sharp  watch  all  night, 
talking  much.  The  towers  protect  the  approach  to  the  Wadi  Theba, 
which  here  goes  up  or  comes  down  from  Al  Kara.  The  country  round 
is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ferment,  like  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
every  one  on  the  look-out  for  attacks  from  enemies. 

We  were  up  and  off  before  the  sun  rose,  our  party  being  increased 
by  Sultan  Salem,  brother  to  the  Fadhli  Sultan.  He  is  twenty,  and 
though  not  dark  in  colour,  has  woolly  hair.  He  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  wazier,  Abdullah  bin  Abdurrahman,  rode  at  some  distance  to  our 
left,  between  us  and  the  dangerous  Yafei  towers.  The  Goddam,  or 
Kadam  range,  which  separates  the  Wadi  Yeramis  from  the  Abyan,  is  a 
mass  of  arid  peaks,  none  reaching  to  more  than  2000  feet.  A  road  leads 
from  Al  Ma’a  across  the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  Asala. 

We  reached  Karyatel  Maksuf  about  ten,  the  vallej’S  getting  narrower 
and  more  woody  and  grassy  as  we  approached.  There  is  an  ancient 
fort  on  a  hill  650  feet  above  the  valley,  and  about  1300  above  the  sea. 
No.  I.— July,  1898.]  e 
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with  a  glorious  view  over  the  Goddam  range  to  the  sea.  There  is  another 
ruin  of  a  round  fort  on  the  left  of  the  valley.  We  went  on  a  mile  to  a 
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VIEW  FROM  ABOVE  WADt  YERAMIS,  LOOKISO  SOUTH-EAST  FROM  MAK8UF. 

delightful  place,  where  there  were  trees,  water,  and  reeds,  and  beautiful 
views  through  shady  glades  to  the  mountain  peaks,  and  many  cattle. 


FROM  ABOVE  THE  SOUTH-WEST  SIDE  OF  WADI  YERAMIS  AT  MAKSUF. 

We  wished  to  remain  there,  but  were  told  it  was  better  to  get  on  to 
Naab,  as  there  was  a  little  danger.  We  quite  understood  that  danger 
was  a  bogy  to  prevent  us  keeping  them  from  a  town,  and  so  we  pointed 
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out  that  the  Yafei  were  not  likely  to  come  down  a  light-coloured 
mountain-side  with  only  a  few  tamarisks  into  a  valley  half  a  mile 
wide;  so  my  husband  firmly  said  we  would  stay  on  the  clean  sand. 
We  saw  many  baboons.  The  second  ruin,  which  is  a  mile  further  up 
the  Wadi  Yeramis  than  the  first,  is  evidently  Ilimyaritic,  and  protected 
the  first  town  after  Banna  on  the  waj'  to  the  Hadramut.  It  is  a 
circular,  crowning  a  hill  300  feet  high,  and  enclosing  a  space  of  50 
yards  in  diameter.  On  the  north-east  side  it  is  protected  by  five  square 
towers,  and  has  one  gate  to  the  south.  It  was  the  acropolis  of  a  large 
town,  Ij'iug  in  all  directions,  but  chiefiy  to  the  north-east.  It  has 
evidently  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  as  the  Wadi  Yeramis 
is  only  half  a  mile  wide  here.  There  is  a  regular  stream  of  water  in 
a  narrow  channel,  and  the  whole  valley  is  green  and  fertile. 


The  first  ruin  is  probably  Persian  or  later  Arabian.  Before  we 
entered  this  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  it  was  curious  to  see  below  the 
pesked  mountains  a  flat-topped  effusion  of  basalt,  called  borum,  advanctd 
forward.  We  made  a  very  early  start,  and  gradually  got  into  a  thick 
low  wood,  but  as  the  Wadi  Yeramis  widened  out  there  were  only  tama¬ 
risks.  Our  ascent  was  rapid,  and  after  about  an  hour  we  turned  due 
east,  this  part  being  very  l>are-looking,  though  there  were  a  good  many 
horrid  acacias  and  also  euphorbias  with  rounded  trunks.  We  soon  burst 
upon  a  lovely  plain  all  mapped  out  in  fields  and  abrs.  It  is  G  miles 
to  Naab,  and  we  took  three  hours.  We  passed  through  full  2  miles 
of  this  fertility,  with  three  or  four  villages— Souat,  Nogat,  Arrawa,  and 
Old  Naab,  with  mosque,  minar,  and  a  fine  old  house  all  tumbling  into 
ruins.  Wadi  Yeramis  is  much  opened  out  here,  and  the  lower  part  is 
bounded  by  the  basalt  in  walls  al»out  200  feet  high,  sometimes  with 
mounds  within  them  again,  and  hillocks  of  the  same  formation  as  the 
high  mountains.  This  cultivated  paradise  is  the  property  of  Sultan 
Ahmet  bin  Salem,  brother  of  Sultan  Saleh  of  the  coast,  and  may  bo 
said  to  l>e  the  pick  of  his  whole  dominions. 

Arrawa  has  twenty-four  shops,  and  the  sultan  gets  half  a  real  (or 


i 
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M.T.  dollar)  on  all  merchandise  camels  going  up  to  the  Beled  Yafei. 
There  were  many  bales  of  merchandise  in  a  sort  of  custom-house  when 
we  arrived  at  this  great  centre  of  inland  traffic.  We  encamped  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Wadi  from  the  town,  which  is  perched  on  a  raised 


plateau  of  earth  banks.  When  we  halted,  and  had  climljed  up,  there 
was  a  line  of  people  waiting  to  salute  us.  We  and  Sultan  Salem  walked 
in  front,  our  eleven  men  with  guns  walked  liehind,  singing  a  Merg- 
hazi,  or  salutation  song,  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  We  halted  again,  and 


they  fired  ten  salutes ;  then  we  advanced  again,  Sultan  Salem  leading, 
when  twenty  of  the  local  sultan's  soldiers  came  forward  and  kissed  his 
hand  and  shook  ours.  Then  there  was  a  refreshment  of  five  or  six  cups 
of  coffee  and  ginger,  very  weak,  on  the  floor  in  a  tower.  There  was 
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milk  in  the  first  cups,  but  it  became  exhausted.  We  never  saw  the 
sultan  all  the  time  we  were  there,  for  they  said  he  had  a  wound  in 
his  leg. 

The  earthen  cliffs  are  about  30  feet  high,  and  we  had  to  go  a  very 
roundabout  way  to  get  up  by  narrow  gullies.  My  husband  went  up 
a  hill,  Yerad,  just  behind  Naab,  with  an  old  Arab  fort  on  it  above  the 
Yeramis,  which  ends  here ;  then  begins  Wadi  Keban,  with  a  clear  course 
north-east  for  3  miles,  then  north,  and  then  a  long  stretch  east  again. 


SHEIKH  8KIL  AND  SULTAN  HAIDAN,  SON  OF  THE  SULTAN  OF  NAAB,  IN  NAAB  CASTLE. 

There  was  a  lovely  view  over  the  Yafsi  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
Goddam  range  on  the  south.  A  Bedou  who  went  with  him  told  him 
all  the  names.  Though  he  could  understand  when  they  talked  to  him, 
he  could  not  understand  two  talking  together.  The  Sultan  Salem  bin 
Saleh’s  old  abandoned  castle  has  some  nice  decoration  about  it.  They 
left  it  because  there  were  so  many  jinni  (i.e.  ghosts)  in  it.  Our  informant 
had  not  seen  them,  but  only  heard  of  them.  March  12,  he  went  up 
what  he  thought  was  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Goddam  range. 
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Minzoki),  just  behind  Naab,  and  made  it  2000  feet,  but  considered  its 


Yeramis 


FROM  HAIDENAAU,  LOOKING  NORTH-WEST. 


neif;hbour  Haidenaab  300  or  400  feet  higher.  The  Tarik  Minzoko  goes 
Viet  ween  tliem. 


FROM  SHARIAH,  LOOKING  SOUTH-WEST. 


Our  party  was  now  increased  by  another  “prince,”  Sultan  Haidar, 
son  of  the  Sultan  of  Naab,  a  person  delightful  to  contemplate.  He  was 
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got  uj>  iu  Bedou  style ;  his  hair,  fluffy  and  long,  was  tied  back  by  a 
flllet,  and  stuck  out  in  a  bush  behind.  He  has  a  curious  countenance, 
and  very  weak  eyes.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  couple  of  large  blue  cotton 
cloths  with  very  long  fringes,  half  a  yard  at  least.  The  cotton  is 
plastered  with  indigo,  even  beyond  the  dye,  and  when  calendered,  as 
they  are  when  new,  gleam  purple  and  red.  The  richer  you  are  the 
bluer  you  are,  and  Sultan  Haidar  was  very  blue  indeed.  The  curious 
thing  about  these  blue  people  is  that,  as  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face 
and  body  are  tbe  darkest,  there  is  an  odd  inside-out  effect. 

Wlien  we  left  Naab  we  turned  into  the  Wadi  Reban  to  Shariah— three 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  7  geographical  miles,  4  north-east  and  3  north 


OLD  N'AAB,  SHOWING  WHERE  WADI  IIEBAN  GOES  ON  FROM  WADI  YEBANVS. 

— and  ascended  350  feat.  Wadi  Reban  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  near 
Naab,  but  after  2  miles  opens  out ;  and  there  are  gardens,  and  now  and 
again  running  water  appears,  and  plenty  of  trees.  At  the  fourth  mile, 
near  a  fort,  we  turned  sharply  to  the  north,  past  Jebel  Riah,  where  Wadi 
Riah  comes  in,  and  then  reached  a  wide  open  space,  where  Wadi  Silib 
joins  in  and  there  are  no  less  than  four  old  villages,  called  Shariah. 
Jebel  Shaas  was  beyond  us,  very  high,  and  Wadi  Ghiuda  to  the  right. 
This  large  open  space  is  girt  with  mountains  500  to  5000  feet  high,  and 
is  a  great  junction  for  the  waters  from  Wadis  Reban,  Silib,  and  Ghiuda. 
It  was  once  exceedingly  populous,  and  considerable  towns  were  perched 
on  the  rocks,  forming  gates  to  the  Wadi  Silib,  and  two  others  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  opposite  side.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  population 
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in  Arabia  must  be  the  constant  intertribal  warfare  and  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  valleys  with  sand.  Great  banks  of  sand  20  feet  high 
line  the  river-beds,  and  wash  away  with  the  heavy  rains,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  silting  up.  This  country  must  have  been  very  fertile  to 
have  supported  the  jtopulation,  for  the  four  towns  must  have  been  large. 
The  stone  buildings  alone  would  make  any  one  of  the  four  larger  than 
most  towns  in  Arabia  to-day,  and  there  must  have  been  the  usual  hut 
population.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  camp  among  trees,  and  had  a  steep 
scramble  to  the  ruins. 

All  enthusiastic  geologist  would  have  enjoyed  our  next  day’s 
journey  immensely;  we  went  through  such  a  strange  weird  volcanic 


WADI  GHIKDA,  LOOKING  EAST. 


valley — not  a  wadi,  but  a  sheb,  narrower  and  shallower.  The  road 
is  Tarik  Sauda.  The  strata  of  the  rocks  are  heaved  up  at  a  very 
steep  angle,  and  we  had  to  ride  along  smooth  rocks,  sometimes  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  a  road  at  all  among  the  stones ;  sometimes  we  had 
to  make  very  great  windings  among  heaps  and  hillocks  of  all  sorts  of 
differont-ooloured  earths.  Hardly  a  green  thing  was  to  be  seen,  and 
altogether  the  whole  place  looked  dreary  and  desolate ;  but  we  were 
much  interested  in  this  day’s  journey  among  the  great  scarred  and 
seamed  volcanic  mountains.  We  ascended  650  feet — very  difficult  indeed; 
the  steepest  part  is  called  Akaba  Sauda.  We  reached  the  headwater  of 
the  Wadi  Ghiuda  at  the  top  of  the  Akaba,  about  7  miles,  in  four  hours, 
2000  feet  up,  Naab,  1000  feet ;  to  Shariah,  350 ;  to  Ghiuda,  650.  We 
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jiassed  Dogoter  and  M’Haider,  mere  names.  We  encamjied  on  a  waste  of 
stones ;  no  tent-pegs  could  be  used,  and  it  was  windy  and  cold. 

Now  was  our  time  to  send  by  Musaben  to  the  camp  of  the  sultans 
three  very  gay  blankets  for  them  and  Abdullah  bin  Abdurrahman.  The 
long  name  of  the  wazir’s  father  had  constantly  to  be  on  our  lips  on 
account  of  his  dignity,  for  they  are  like  the  Kussians  in  that  respect — 
common  people’s  fathers  are  not  mentioned.  The  name  was  marvellously 
shortened  to  ’B’d’rahman.  We  were  thought  to  be  in  danger  that  night, 
and  did  not  make  a  very  early  start,  as  we  had  to  load  up  water ;  and 
we  two  climbed  down  350  feet  into  the  Wadi  Ghiuda,  that  I  might  take 


FROM  CAMl>  BETWEEN  AKABA  BEVA  AND  AKABA  SACDA,  LOOKING  SOUTH-WEST. 


photographs.  It  was  so  pretty,  with  pools  of  water  and  creepers  hanging 
on  the  trees. 

The  sultans  meanwhile  sat  up  in  their  beds  of  leaves  wrap{>ed  in 
their  blankets.  How  absurd  it  seems  that  two  princes  and  a  prime 
minister  should  have  to  sleep  out  because  two  English  choose  to  travel 
in  their  country !  Not  a  word  of  thanks  did  we  ever  get  for  those 
blankets,  but  they  were  evidently  much  appreciated,  for  their  recipients 
sat  on  their  camels  wrapped  over  head  and  ears  in  them. 

We  joined  the  camels  on  the  way,  and  after  two  hours  of  stones 
ascended  the  very  steep  Akaba  Heva.  The  view  from  the  hills  above — 
about  2500  feet — is  splendid,  all  the  Yafei  mountains  and  the  Goddam 
range  ending  at  Haide  Naab,  and  giving  place  to  the  higher  mountains 
of  Kekab  and  Ghiuda.  We  descended,  not  much,  into  the  lovely  Wadi 
Hadda,  full  of  trees  smothered  with  a  kind  of  vine,  with  thick  glossy  India- 
mbber-like  leaves ;  then  up  Akaba  Hadda  to  the  huge  plain  of  Mis’hal, 
full  of  villages,  but  ill-supplied  with  water.  There  are  only  some  very 
bad  wells  fur  the  cattle,  and  they  have  to  fetch  drinking-water  from  afar, 
from  Ghenab  and  Lammas.  We  engaged  a  Bedon’s  camel  to  keep  us 
supplied.  The  plain  is  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sheikh’s  name  is 
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Mohommod  bia  Nasr,  Nikai ;  this  is  the  first  time  we  heard  this  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  prophet’s  name,  lie  was  determined  to  give  us  a 
grand  reception.  Sheikh  Seil  had  goue  forward  to  announce  us  from 
Ghiuda,  and  he  came  to  meet  us  on  his  pony  down  both  akabas — a  fearful 
journey.  From  a  distance  we  could  see  the  preparations.  There  was  a 
long  line  on  the  sandy  plain  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  Bedous, 
naked  save  for  a  blue  scarf  round  their  waists,  with  dagger,  powder- 
horn,  etc.,  stuck  in.  Some  had  guns,  matchlocks,  and  some  had  spears. 


WAUl  OUIMDA,  LOOKING  EASr. 


They  mostly  had  their  long  hair  tied  up  and  sticking  out  in  a  fuz 
behind,  as  funny  a  long  line  of  men  as  ever  one  saw. 

We  dismounted,  and  all  our  party  advanced  hand«in-hand,  fourteen 
besides  ourselves  and  Manthaios,  we  being  the  only  ones  who  did  not 
know  the  words  in  which  to  chant  our  response  to  the  welcoming 
shout.  This  they  interrupted  occasionally  by  the  high  gurgling  sound 
they  are  so  fond  of,  constantly  coming  out  of  the  rank,  one  or  other,  and 
firing  a  gun  and  retiring.  The  blue-bear.lei  Sheikh  Seil  galloped  up 
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iind  down  in  front  of  ns,  twirling  his  spear.  We  stopped  150  yards  from 
them,  and  after  much  more  Bring  the  spearmen  began  to  parade  before 
us  in  a  serpentine  w'ay,  two  and  two,  backwards  and  forwards,  zigzag, 
and  round  and  round  the  gunners,  gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  us,  and  dragging  the  gunners  after  them,  with  a  red  flag,  a  seyid,  and 
their  shiekh,  Mohommod  bin  Nasr,  between  them.  When  they  got 
quite  close  they  welcomed  us,  and  we  said  “  Peace  ”  to  them.  They 
passed  us  so  many  times  that  we  could  see  and  notice  them  well.  Some 
were  very  tall ;  one  led  his  tiny  little  boy,  and  he  was  very  lame.  The 
lancers  danced  very  prettily,  having  a  man  a  little  way  in  front  of  them 
executing  wild  capers  and  throwing  up  his  spear  and  catching  it, 
singing  all  the  while  songs  of  welcome.  We  could  not  understand 
more  than  some  allusions,  which  assured  us  they  were  composed  for  the 


occasion.  After  many  gyrations  they  retired  to  their  former  place,  and 
then  a  herald  came  forward  and  made  a  solemn  address  of  welcome. 

Then  our  turn  came,  and  we  sent  forth  a  line  with  Sultan  1  laidar  in 
it  to  sing  and  let  oflF  guns.  When  the  two  lints  met  they  shook  hands 
and  kissed,  the  sultans  and  seyids  being  kissed  on  the  forehead  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  When  they  returned  to  us  all  our  party 
joined  hands  to  go  to  our  camp,  now  ready,  a  good  distance,  all  keeping 
step  in  a  kind  of  stilted,  prancing  way,  singing.  The  spearmen  in  front 
danced  with  all  manner  of  light  and  graceful  antics,  and  we  were  nearly 
stifled  with  the  dust ;  and  the  din  was  so  appalling  that  we  arrived  quite 
dazed  at  our  tents  after  this  welcome,  which  had  lasted  fully  an  hour. 
We  were  the  first  white  people  who  had  been  at  Mis’hal.  I  lore  my 
camera  from  its  case  to  take  a  photograph  before  the  people  left  us,  and 
it  did  better  than  1  could  have  expected  in  such  a  crowd,  with  no  sun 
and  so  much  whirling  dust.  The  town  consists  of  a  low  square  dar  and 
a  collection  of  brushwood  arbours,  so  slight  that  there  is  no  pretension 
of  concealing  anything  that  goes  on  inside.  We  were  very  thankful  for 
a  large  pot  of  coffee  and  ginger,  sent  by  a  sultan,  and  a  fat  lamb.  The 

i]>rinces  ventured  to  leave  us  in  charge  of  Abdullah  bin  Abdurrahman, 
and  abode  in  the  tower.  Sultan  Haidar  went  home  from  here. 
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The  tableland  of  Mis’hal  is  approached  by  three  akabas  :  (1)  Sauda, 
to  2000  feet;  (2)  Beva,  to  2500  feet;  (3)  Hadda,  to  2750  feet.  The 
Nakai  tribe  live  here,  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Fadhli — a 
sufficiently  rare  circumstance  in  this  country.  The  Nakai  chief  can  put 
four  hundred  men  in  the  field  to  help  the  Fadhli.  The  Markashi  are  at 
war ;  they  live  in  the  Goddam  range,  and  have  been  giving  the  sultan 
trouble  lately. 

The  road  to  Shukra  most  frequented  is  the  Tarik  el  Arkob ;  east¬ 
ward  goes  the  road  to  the  Hadramut,  over  the  plain.  Northward  is 


rADHLI  AT  fHABEAB,  WADI  BKBAN. 


the  mountainous  country  of  the  Aodeli  tribe,  where  the  rain  is  some¬ 
times  Eo  cold  that  it  is  hard  and  quite  white,  and  the  water  like  stone. 
The  plain  is  10  or  15  miles  long,  by  about  4  or  5  miles  at  its  broadest. 
If  irrigated  it  would  yield  enormously.  The  well  is  of  great  depth,  but 
the  water  very  bad.  My  husband  ascended  a  mountain  about  3000  feet 
high,  but  only  400  feet  above  the  plain,  with  a  most  remarkable  view 
over  the  Aodeli  mountains,  about  20  miles  away,  towering  up  to  a  great 
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height — far  higher  that!  the  Yafei  range,  which  Mr.  Tate  gives  as 
7000  feet:  these  are  probably  10,000  feet.  We  were  not  well  the  last 
day  at  Mis'hal. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  curiosity  of  the  Aodeli,  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  Kafila,  to  make  them  stay  in  our  camp  and  question  them. 
The  £1  Khaur  mountains  look  most  fascinating  to  see  only  from  a 
distance,  and  are  inhabited  by  lawless  tribes,  who  would  murder  any 
traveller  who  ventured  among  them,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man,  and 
having  no  wholesome  fear  of  the  Wali  of  Aden  before  their  eyes ;  they 
are  all  Beduin.  The  Aodeli  are  a  very  large  tribe,  and  say  they  have 
4000  men  for  war ;  the  Markashi  can  put  500  or  600  in  the  field ;  the 
Nakai  500;  and  the  Fadhli  2000.  Lauda,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aodeli, 


is  much  bigger  than  Shibam ;  there  are  many  Arabs.  The  sultan  is 
Mohamed  bin  Saleh.  It  is  six  hours  from  Mis’hal — 34  miles — and  is 
situated  below  the  mountains.  Above  it  is  El  Betha — Sultan  Saleh. 
Belad  el  Megheba,  in  the  upper  Yafei  country,  is  under  Sultan  Hakam 
Mohamed  bin  Ali.  Sabad  el  Baida  Besass  (where  there  must  be  lead) 
is  not  under  the  Turks ;  El  Aodeli  live  there.  Neither  is  Sahib  Louda 
under  the  Turks;  the  inhabitants  are  Augheri.  This  has  a  very  soft 
gutteral — the  Arabic  ghuin. 

Our  next  stage  was  Bit  Lammas,  about  4  miles  od',  mostly  across  the 
monotonous  plain.  We  passed  four  dars  and  villages.  In  time  of  war 
Eadhli  sultan  comes  and  occupies  one  of  these  dars.  We  met  sheikhs 
walking  with  little  battle-axes  on  long  poles- -weapons  in  war,  and  in 
peace  used  for  chopping  wood,  at  all  times  emblems  of  their  rank.  The 
plain  at  length  broke  away,  and  we  got  into  the  narrow,  and  not  very 
deep,  wooded  Wadi  el  Mimin.  It  has  very  precipitous  sides  of  basalt, 
brown  in  colour,  and  making  a  very  untidy  attempt  at  being  columnar. 
Bir  Lammas  is  a  great,  and  I  must  add,  very  dirty,  halting-jdace  for 
caravans  going  to  Shukra,  on  the  Tarik  el  Arkob,  to  El  Kaur  and  the 
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Hadramut.  We  were  encamped  abont  380  yards  oflF,  and  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  place,  with  acacia  trees  and  creej^ers  making  arbours  of  all 
of  them.  The  women  do  all  the  work  here,  having  to  fetch  water  from 
Bir  Lammas  and  Ghenab  for  Mis’hal.  Tbe  children,  up  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  tend  the  flocks,  and  the  men  stroll  about  or  sit  in  verj'  warlike-look¬ 
ing  conclaves,  with  guns  and  spears.  Young  children  have  wooden  jembias 
to  accustom  them  to  their  use,  and  it  is  funny  to  see  tiny  urchins  of 
three  or  four  hurling  reeds  at  each  other  in  imitation  of  their  elders 
with  more  deadly  weapons.  The  Beduins  seem  bom  in  an  element  of 
war ;  one  we  heard  of  had  lasted  fifteen  years,  but  was  happily  now 
stopiied  for  a  little  while. 

The  length  of  the  Aodeli  range  is  very  striking,  and  must  run  from 
west  to  east  for  30  or  40  miles,  a  massive  even-topped  range,  with  few 
breaks  in  it,  and  no  peaks. 


On  a  hill  near  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  from  Bir  Lammas,  there 
are  ruins  of  goodish  style,  probably  of  the  Ashabir  perifKl  of  Hamdanl. 
We  sta3’ed  at  Bir  Lammas  two  nights.  We  were  to  ride  five  hours  for 
water.  We  were  soon  out  of  the  wadi,  and  wandering  over  stonj-  plains 
scattered  over  with  lumps  of  basalt.  At  last  we  came  to  the  Wadi 
Samluf,  and  I  begged  that  we  might  stop  and  have  a  camel  fetched  for 
w’ater.  I  had  to  be  dragged  from  my  camel,  and  laid  in  the  cinder-like 
sand  till  the  tent  was  pitched,  for,  as  my  malarial  fever  was  constant, 
and  I  had  no  tertian  intervals,  I  lost  my  strength  completelj'.  AVe  both, 
and  several  others,  were  verj'  ill,  and  we  were  not  strong  enough  to 
get  at  our  medicine-chest.  The  water  was  very  bad.  The  Sultan 
Salem  and  other  grandees  camped  at  the  more  dangerous  open  mouth 
of  the  vallej’^.  I  had  to  be  carried  to  the  sea,  17  miles,  on  my  bed, 
which  was  strengthened  with  tent-pegs  and  slung  on  tent-poles.  From 
the  little  sultan  downwards  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  help  most 
kindly.  We  went  down  gently  3000  feet.  I  cannot  describe  this 
journey,  excej)!  that  it  was  so  very  winding  that  I  seemed  to  see  the 
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camels  meeting  and  psissing  me  often.  Fortunately  the  crossing  of  the 
low  hot  Abyan  was  short. 

How  glad  I  was  to  find  myself  in  a  rushing,  roaring,  rabble  rout  of 
men,  women,  and  children  tearing  along  beside  me ! — not  a  thing  I 
generally  like,  but  now  it  told  me  of  the  end  of  my  weary  journey.  I 
was  deposited  on  my  bed  in  a  tower,  tent-|)egs  and  poles  removed,  and 
left  with  a  sj)earman  on  the  doorstep  to  keep  off  intruders.  The  rest 
of  our  miserable  fever-stricken  party  came  in. half  an  hour  later.  The 
Sultan  of  the  Fadhli  came  to  our  tent  to  see  us — a  pleasant-faced,  mustard- 
coloured  man ;  his  wife,  too,  the  daughter  of  an  Aden  Sheikh,  very 
handsome.  They  were  very  kind  in  sending  milk,  water-melons,  and 
any  little  luxury’  they  could.  The  sultan  lives  in  a  fine  brown  building 
with  a  stunted  tower,  a  glorified  Arab  house,  but  nothing  like  those  in 
the  Hadramut.  They  send  sharks’  fins  to  China  from  here,  as  well 
as  from  Sokotra  and  the  Somali  coast.  This  is  probably  Ptolemy’s 
Agmanisphe  Rome.  It  is  just  the  right  distance  from  Arabia-Emi)orium, 
one  da}' ;  so  we  found  it.  There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
a  boat,  for  none  of  the  ships  wished  to  go  to  Aden,  as  they  would  be 
8upi)osed  to  be  coming  from  the  plague-stricken  Bombay,  for  fear  of 
quarantine.  My  husband  promised  100  Rs.  for  every  day,  and  the 
sultan  compelled  a  captain  whose  baggela  was  loaded  for  Mokalla  to 
take  us  to  Aden  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  papers  otherwise. 

Our  last  moments  at  Shukra  were  spent  lying  on  the  sand  with  our 
heads  on  a  bag,  and  sheltered  by  a  little  bit  of  sacking  on  three  sticks. 
The  sultan  sat  over  us  on  a  high  chair,  saying  very  polite  things.  We 
got  on  board  our  ship,  at  3  o’clock,  and  from  the  ship  admired  Shugra. 
which  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  evening  haze,  with  its  towers,  its 
few  trees,  and  its  many-peaked  Goddam  mountains  behind.  This  is  all 
I  can  write  about  this  journey.  It  would  have  been  better  told,  but 
that  I  only  am  left  to  tell  it. 


NOTES  ON  THE  VISIT  OF  DR.  BACH  TO  THE 
CATUQUINARU  INDIANS  OF  AMAZONAS. 

By  Colonel  aEORGE  EARL  CHURCH. 

Du.  Jos6  Bach,  of  La  Plata,  Argentine  Republic,  who  has  made  extensive 
explorations  in  the  most  dangerous  and  remote  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  visiting  and  studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  its  savage 
tribes,  has  kindly  given  me  some  data  of  interest  regarding  a  tribe 
known  as  the  Catuquinarus,  whom  he  visited  during  his  voyage  of 
1896-1897.  Among  them,  he  found  in  use  a  2»eculiar  telegraphic  instru¬ 
ment,  herein  described,  and  which  they  call  a  “cambarysii,”  a  sketch  of 
which  accomiianies  this  paper. 
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Dr.  Bach  says,  These  Indians  come  from  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia  and  Peril, 
and  occupy  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Embyrd  and  Embyrasu,  which  empty 
into  the  river  Taranaca  near  the  river  Jatuarana-Parand.  The  Taranaci  flows  into 
the  river  JuruA.  The  lands  are  hilly,  very  fertile,  with  an  exuberant  vegetation. 

“  I  remained  five  days  among  these  Indians.  Their  language  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Miranhas  of  Amazonas,  and  has  a  few  words  of  the  Therena  of  Western 
Matto  Grosso.  The  following  vocabulary  will  give  an  idea  of  it : — 


Vocabulary. 


What  tribe  do  you  belong  to? 

Guabila-guateli-tena  ? 

We  belong  to  this . 

. 

Amago-he-py. 

No ;  I  don’t  want  it ;  I  am  not  agreed  .. 

.  Acd. 

I  want  it ;  I  accept . 

.  Honayty. 

The  head  . 

.  Tacasii. 

The  hair  . 

.  Anahe. 

The  eyes  . 

.  Cesa. 

The  nose  . 

.  Tinok. 

The  mouth . 

.  Agaho. 

The  teeth  . 

.  Canha. 

The  neck  . 

.  Yayorua. 

The  breast . 

..  Putia. 

The  shoulders  . 

..  Copey. 

The  arm  . 

..  Yano. 

The  stomach  . 

..  Maricau. 

The  eyebrows  . 

..  Namy. 

The  legs  . 

..  Getemaupu. 

The  feet  . 

..  Pihu. 

The  hands . 

..  Puny. 

The  house,  or  malocca 

..  Ocausii. 

The  white  man,  or  Christian 

..  Carynosu. 

A  large  boat  . 

. .  Moracat  y. 

A  net  or  hammock . 

..  Ouysauarusu. 

Arrows  . 

..  Uhynasu. 

Bow . 

..  Uhynarasilcd. 

Poison  for  arrows . 

..  Orary  (not  corary). 

An  c  arthen  pot  . 

..  Comatynii. 

Copal  gum . 

..  Anauy. 

Water  . 

..  Uhehy. 

“  It  appears  that  these  Indians,  many  years  ago,  were  heard  of  elsewhere  under 
the  name  of  Catuquina,  but  their  true  name  is  Catuquinaru.  They  resemble  the 
Miranhas  in  many  respects — in  types,  customs,  and  use  of  arms.  The  group  which 
I  found  numbered  196,  the  greater  part  being  women.  They  were  divided  into 
four  sections,  about  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other.  I  noted  that  their  maloccas 
(habitations)  were  of  recent  construction,  dating,  perhaps,  a  few  months  back, 
which  indicated  that  they  led  either  a  nomadic  life  or  had  been  expelled  from  their 
previous  home  by  other  Indians  or  by  white  men.  The  maloccas  were  all  located 
on  the  same  straight  line,  north  and  south.  The  chief  of  the  Gatuquinarii  is  called 
the  Tuchau;  his  name  is  Cumaytate.  He  always  treated  me  with  a  certain  dis- 
conQdence,  as  is  customary  among  the  Indians,  even  in  contact  with  their  friends. 
I  had  to  be  very  persistent  to  acquire  a  slight  friendship  with  him,  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  offering  him  strong  drinks  and  presenting 
him  with  objects  of  different  colours,  especially  red  and  blue,  which  pleased  him 
best.  All  this  I  did  with  a  view  to  learn  something  of  the  extraordinary  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  called  the  cambarysu,  which  these  Indians  use,  and  one  of 
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which  they  have  h'ddeu  in  each  malocca  occupied  by  the  tribe.  I  made  every 
effort  to  procure  and  take  with  me  at  least  one  of  these  wonderful  instruments,  but 


SCALE  .j'j,. 


could  only  get  the  promise  of  one  if,  on  my  return,  I  would  give  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  exchange. 

“  With  much  difficulty,  I  persuade!  the  Tuchau  to  Ut  me  see  one  of  them.  Ue 
dismounted  the  whole  mysterious  machine  with  great  care.  I  examined  it  very 
No.  I.— July,  1898.]  f 
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minutely,  taking  measurements  of  all  its  parts,  and  noting  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

“  As  previously  stated,  there  is  one  of  these  instruments  hidden  in  each  mafocra^ 
and  the  ma^occas  are  about  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other,  and  ail  on  a  direct 
line  north  and  south.  It  appears  that  the  instruments  are  en  rapport  with  each 
other ;  and,  when  struck  with  a  club,  the  neighbouring  ones  to  the  north  and  south, 
if  not  above  a  mile  distant,  respond  to  or  echo  the  blow.  To  this  an  Indian  answers 
by  striking  the  instrument  in  ihemalocca  with  which  it  is  desired  to  communicate, 
which  blow  in  turn  is  echoed  by  the  instrument  originally  struck.  Each  molocra 
has  its  own  series  of  signals.  So  enclosed  is  each  instrument  in  the  malocca  that, 
when  standing  outside  and  near  the  building,  it  is  difficult  to  hear  a  blow,  but. 
nevertheless,  is  heard  distinctly  in  the  next  malocca,  a  mile  distant,  in  the  manner 
indicated.  The  Tuchau  gave  me  an  example  of  signallins.  With  a  prolonged 
interval,  he  struck  the  instrument  twice  with  the  club,  which,  as  I  understood, 
was  to  indicate  attention,  or  that  a  conference  wa.s  desired.  This  was  res{>onded  to 
by  the  same  instrument,  as  a  result  of  a  single  blow  given  by  some  one  on  the  next 
apparatus,  nearly  a  mile  distant.  Then  commenced  a  long  conversation,  which  I 
could  not  comprehend.  The  only  thing  I  gathered  was  from  the  mimicry  of  the 
Indians,  indicating  that  there  were  no  sinister  intentions. 

“  Before  the  Tuchau,  Cumaytate,  left  his  own  malocca  to  accompany  me,  he 
turned  over  the  command  to  his  eldest  son,  named  Cumaytate-hy.  On  arriving  at 
the  next  malocca,  we  met  the  Tuchau-hy,  Bacarutu  by  name,  who  gave  me  a 
pleasant  reception.  At  the  following  malocca,  we  found  the  Tuchau,  Lehyotii,  who 
received  us  very  coldly,  which  caused  me  to  note  that  he  was  much  disgusted. 
After  looking  at  the  telegraphic  instrument,  I  commenced  a  conversation  with  the 
Indians,  who  answered  that  ‘they  belonged  to  Lehyotu,'  and  said,  after  a  long 
conversation  between  the  chiefs,  that  they  ‘  were  formerly  Catuquinariis.’  This 
phenomenon  of  the  segmentation  of  tribes  in  this  manner,  I  have  also  observed 
among  tbe  Botacudos  and  the  Chamacocos. 

“We  then  went  on  to  the  last  malocca,  where  we  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Tuchau-hy  (Mahahyotu  by  name),  and  where  we  also  found  a  telegraphic  apparatus, 
the  same  as  in  the  other  maloccas.” 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with  Dr.  Bach  regarding  this 
wonderful  telegraphic  system  of  a  barbaric  tribe.  1  can  only  account 
for  its  clear  and  distinct  transmission  of  sound  by  supposing  that  there 
is  in  the  locality  some  stratum  of  earth  or  rock  of  such  composition  that 
it  easily  transmits  the  vibrations  of  the  blow  given  upon  one  of  the 
instruments,  which,  being  enclosed  and  nearly  buried  in  the  earth, 
certainly  does  not  transmit  the  sound  through  the  air.  I  have  for  years 
thought  that  the  telephone  of  the  future  must  be  two  unconnected 
instruments,  so  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  each  other  that,  even  if 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  word  spoken  into  one  would  be 
echoed  by  tbe  other ;  but  here,  in  the  invention  described,  we  have  some 
semi-savage  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  highest  civilization. 

Owing  to  the  newness  of  their  habitations.  Dr.  Bach  appears  to 
believe  that  these  Indians  are  nomads.  This  may  be  true,  but  within 
a  certain  limited  area.  The  Amazon  tribes,  in  general,  remain  in,  and 
try  to  control  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  a  river  valley  or  a 
section  of  a  valley  of  considerable  length,  and,  when  they  have  nearly 
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exhausted  the  game  and  fish  of  a  certain  locality,  move  to  another,  which 
for  a  time  has  been  at  rest.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  Catuqiiinariis, 
who  were  formerly,  as  Dr.  Bach  says,  known  as  the  Cataquinas. 

Castelnau,  however,  in  1855,  fixed  the  habitat  of  one  part  of  this 
tribe  where  Dr.  Bach  found  it — lat.  10°  20'  S.,  and  long.  72°  W.  from  Paris ; 
but  another  part  of  it  in  lat.  5°  S.,  and  long.  69°  30'  W. — the  former 
fraction  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Jurua,  and  the  latter  alK>nt  350  miles 
north-east,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Jurua. 

It  is  notable  that  some  tribes  in  South  America  are  found  in 
fragments  widely  separated  from  each  other  ;  and,  at  times,  an  entire 
tribe  has  moved  its  habitat  from  500  to  1000  miles  from  its  original 
home,  more  especially  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
conquest.  Such  changes  during  the  last  four  centuries  may  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the  several  tril)e8  as  their  conquerors 
penetrated  inland,  the  Indians  seeking  to  escape  from  the  exactions  and 
cruelty  of  merciless  task-masters. 

Dr.  Bach  gives  us  a  notable  example  of  the  way  the  segmentation  of 
a  trilsj  sometimes  takes  place,  and  how  tho  part  which  splits  otf  assumes 
a  new  name,  although  claiming  parentage  with  the  original  family.  In 
tho  case  mentioned,  he  says  that  the  fragment  held  that  they  “  were 
formirhj  Catuquinariis,”  but  that  they  “now  belongel  to  l.ehyotu.”  It 
is  im])oitant  aho  to  note  that  when  tho  chief,  Cumaytate,  left  his  malorrn 
to  accompany  Dr.  Bach,  only  3  or  4  miles,  he  turned  over  his  command 
to  his  eldest  son,  Cumaytate-hy,  hy  being  a  kind  of  diminutive,  indicating 
the  next  in  rank  or  subordinate.  This  act  shows  how  ceaselessly’  the 
Indian  is  on  the  alert,  and  Dr.  Bach  also  noted  that  all  their  6ense^ 
were  keenly’  sharjiened.  But  this  I  have  found  true  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes  I  have  travelled  among — their  senses  and  instincts  have  been  so 
developed  by’  evolution  that,  in  certain  directions,  they  are  superior  to 
the  most  civilized  white  man,  the  latter  having  retrograded  in  many  of 
the  best  qualities  possessed  by  his  savage  ancestor. 

I  once  met  a  horde  of  Yocare  savages  among  the  falls  of  the  ^ladeira 
branch  of  the  Amazon  river.  The  chief,  a  young  fellow  i)erhap8  twenty- 
five  years  old,  appeared  to  know  everything  that  w’as  g  dug  on  around 
him.  He  seemed  to  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  so  acute  were 
his  senses.  His  hearing  ap^teared  to  indicate,  and  his  mind  to  define, 
the  thousand  things  which  were  occurring  in  tho  tropical  forest  around 
us.  Instinctively,  ho  classified  and  estimated  them  at  their  true  value 
as  if  they  were  under  close  and  accurate  analysis.  As  he  sit  dining 
with  me  at  my’  camp  table,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  and  modesty 
of  his  nakedness,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in  the  evolution  of 
man,  many  magnificent  qualities  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
civilization. 
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SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE  ON  SCENERY  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  for  1898  was  delivered  at  the  Sbeldonian  Theatre, 
Oxford,  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  who  selected  as  his  subject  “  Types  of 
Scenery  and  their  Influence  on  Literature.”  *  He  limited  the  scope  of 
his  lecture  strictly  to  the  scenery  of  Great  Britain,  and  almost  entirely 
to  British  poets  of  past  generations  as  affected  by  their  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  defined  scenery  as  “  those  variations  in  the  general  asjtect 
of  the  land  that  arise  from  the  combined  effects  of  three  main  geo¬ 
graphical  elements — topography,  climate,  and  vegetation.”  With  this 
definition  in  mind,  the  scenery  of  Great  Britain  is  referable  to  the  three 
great  types  of  lowlands,  uplands,  and  highlands,  in  each  of  which  many 
individual  varieties  and  shades  of  difference  may  be  distinguished.  Each 
type  is  considered  with  respect  to  the  influence  it  has  exercised  on 
English  literature  in  the  past. 

The  lowlands  of  South-Eastern  England  are  characterized  by  the 
gentle  gi-adations  of  their  surface  forms,  their  generally  favourable 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  rich  park-like  vegetation.  The  streams  flow 
softly  along  wide,  flat  valleys,  and  there  is  nothing  bare  or  rugged  to 
meet  the  eye.  The  placid  |)eacefulnese  of  these  plains  in  their  native 
alternation  of  woodland  and  meadow,  or  their  more  varied  forms  of 
cultivation,  are  reflected  in  verse  as  far  back  as  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton.  To  these  great  names  Sir  Archibald  might,  perhaps, 
have  added  Spenser,  whose  genius  was  so  largely  topographical.  But 
in  the  multitude  of  illustrative  examples  of  the  influence  of  lowland 
scenery,  he  was  constrained  to  limit  himself  to  three — Cowper,  Thomson, 
and  Bums.  Cowper  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  quiet,  soothing 
beauty  of  the  typically  English  valley  of  the  Ouse ;  Thomson,  at  first 
dominated  by  the  more  restricted  hill-girdled  lowlands  of  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  which  inspired  his  “  Winter,”  fell  completely  under  the  spell  of 
the  softer,  richer  landscapes  of  the  Thames  valley  in  his  “  Castle  of 
Indolence.”  Bums  glorified  in  his  verse  his  native  plains  of  Ayrshire  ; 
curiously  indifferent  to  the  sea,  even  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
])eaks  of  Arran  rising  across  the  Firth,  he  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  moorlands  and,  above  all,  the  river-valleys.  He  sang — 

“  .  .  .  auld  Coila’s  plains  an*  fells. 

Her  moors  red-brown  wi’  heather-bells, 

Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  an’  dells.” 

The  uplands  of  the  country  were  potent  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
grand  rough  old  border  ballads,  so  crowded  with  feats  of  daring,  and 
the  romance  of  a  wild,  lawless  life,  that  the  natural  features  of  the 

*  The  Romanes  Lecture,  1898  :  ‘  Types  of  Scenery  and  their  Influence-  on  Literature,’ 
by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  n.c.i,.,  f.r.s,  Delirered  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  June  1, 
1898.  I..ondon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.  1898. 
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backgronnd  are  only  commemorated  in  stray  lines  and  ])hrasc8.  The 
border  ballads  are  poems  of  the  dales  or  river-valleys,  in  which  the 
various  communities  were  isolated  from  one  another,  until  they  climbed 
their  mountain  barriers,  or  forded  the  river  that  barred  their  glen  in 
front.  The  peculiar  melancholy  attached  to  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow, 
revealed  in  its  full  pathos  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  is  attributed  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie  to  the  character  of  the  valley  itself — the  stream 
meandering  along  a  narrow  strip  of  green,  smooth  green  slopes  rising  to 
rounded  fells,  mottled  w'ith  bracken  and  heather,  walling  off  the  outer 
world ;  and  only  the  murmur  of  the  river  on  its  shingle  bars,  and  the  cry 
of  the  curlew  and  plover,  to  greet  the  ear. 

The  Highlands,  rugged  in  their  scenery,  raw  in  climate,  rough  and 
bare  in  their  scanty  vegetation,  are  most  typically  represented  in 
Scotland,  although  Wales  and  the  English  Lake  District  share  all  these 
characteristics  in  less  degree.  The  genius  of  Celtic  poetry  abides  in 
these  recesses,  and  the  lecturer  selects  the  Ossianic  poems  as  its  expres¬ 
sion.  While  disclaiming  any  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to 
Macpberson’s  share  in  these  poems,  he  introduces  a  shrewd  method  of 
criticism  which  seems  to  prove  that  in  essence  the  poems  are  the 
genuine  outcome  of  the  Western  Highlands.  Macpherson  was  brought 
up  in  the  inland  region  of  Badenoch  ;  the  poems  are  saturated  with  the 
scenery  of  Western  Argyll.  “  The  grandeur  and  gloom  of  the  Highland 
mountains,  the  spectral  mists  that  sweep  round  the  crags,  the  roar  of 
the  torrents,  the  gleams  of  sunlight  on  moor  and  lake,  the  wail  of  the 
breeze  among  the  cairns  of  the  dead,  the  unspeakable  sadness  that 
seems  to  brood  over  the  landscape  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  clouded 
these  features  of  West  Highland  scenery  were  first  revealed  by 
Macjtherson  to  the  modern  world.”  While  Scott  by  his  poems  and 
novels  turned  the  flood  of  touristdom  into  the  Highlands,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  his  descriptions  are  those  of  a  stranger  attracted  to  the  country 
and  captivated  by  it,  but  not  imbued  with  its  inner  spirit. 

The  poets  of  the  Lake  District  are  discussed  mainly  in  the  person 
of  Wordsworth,  whose  wonderful  insight  is  referred  to,  although  the 
marvellous  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  topographical  descriptions 
in  his  prose  writings  are  not  mentioneil. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  truly  observes  that  to  treat  his  great  and 
suggestive  subject  as  it  demands  to  be  treated  would  require  not  one 
but  a  series  of  lectures;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  an  intro¬ 
duction  that  cannot  fail  to  throw  open  to  many  geographical  students 
a  new  door  to  regions  of  far-reaching  interest.  Modern  fiction  has 
derived  much  of  its  strength  from  geographical  description ;  the  works 
of  Louis  Stevenson,  for  instance,  are  more  appropriately  illustrated  by 
maps  tlian  by  pictures,  and  those  of  Mr.  Neil  Monro  give  in  modern 
terms  the  same  first-hand  rendering  of  West  Highland  nature  as  appears 
in  the  Ossianic  poems.  There  is  room  for  a  very  profitable  extension 
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of  the  Romanes  lecture,  and  a  sequel  would  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
all  geographers  if  the  graceful  and  facile  pen  of  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  could  but  find  time  to  produce  it. 


ADMIRALTY  SURVEYS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1897. 

Unueb  the  orders  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  eight  of  her 
Majesty’s  vessels  with  three  small  hired  steam-vessels,  manned  by  75  ofiBcers  and 
756  men,  have  been  employed  on  hydrographical  surveys  on  the  home  and  foreign 
stations.  A  naval  oilicer,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  Koyal  India  Marine,  has  also 
been  employed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Indian  Government. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  performed,  as  detailed  in  the 
report  prepared  fur  presentation  to  Parliament. 

The  number  of  newly  discovered  rocks  reported  show  no  signs  of  diminishing, 
as  reports  of  no  less  than  190  rocks  and  shoals,  which  are  dangers  to  navigation, 
have  been  received  in  the  Hydrographic  Department,  and  notified  to  the  public  by 
notices  to  mariners. 

A  close  examination  was  made  of  the  entrance  to  Poole  harbour,  which  showed 
that  the  banks  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  had  undergone  considerable  altera¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  direction  or  depth  of  the  channel 
itself. 

At  Dungeness  an  examination  was  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  any 
alteration  had  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  8bat)e  of  the  coast  or 
depths  immediately  off  the  point.  This  examination  proved  that  the  high-water 
line  bad  extended  to  the  east  and  north-east,  but  had  be  n  cut  away  to  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  point.  The  position  of  an  alleged  shoal  north-east  of 
Dungeness  was  also  examined  without  shoal-water  being  discovered. 

On  the  coast  of  Scotland  a  survey  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  taken  in  hand  and 
completed,  a  sketch-survey  of  the  altered  coast-line  at  Bu’ness  was  made,  and  the 
triangulation  of  the  River  Forth  between  Port  Edgar  and  Alloa  was  commenced. 

On  the  east  coast  the  following  surveys  were  carried  out : — A  large  scale  plan 
of  the  portion  of  the  Medway  situated  outside  the  lock  gates,  Chatham  Dockyard, 
was  made ;  a  re-survey  of  the  south  shore  of  the  River  Thames  off  Blythe  sand 
was  completed,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  channel  was  re-surveyed,  the  correct 
l>o8ition  of  the  North  Hinder  Lightship  ascertained,  and  the  Yorkshire  coast  from 
Redcar  to  the  eastward  was  commenced. 

Owing  to  reports  made  by  the  Trinity  House,  Middle  Cross  Sand,  off  Yarmouth, 
was  re-surveyed ;  the  completion  of  this  work  showed  that  very  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  depths  in  the  vicinity.  A  small  portion  of  the  River 
Orwell  was  also  re-surveyed. 

A  new  survey  of  Lough  Carlingford  was  made ;  many  shoals  not  previously 
charted  being  found.  In  the  Scilly  Isles  a  survey  of  Crow,  Broad,  and  St.  Mary’s 
sjunds  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale. 

An  area  off  Great  Orme’s  head  that  had  not  been  complete!  the  previous  season 
was  sounded  out,  resulting  in  finding  a  rock  with  a  ba^t  depth  of  29  feet  water, 
distant  5i  cables  from  the  headland. 

At  Portsmouth  a  re-survey  was  made  of  a  portion  of  the  harbour  and  tbe  inner 
bar.  Observations  with  a  current  meter  were  obtained  during  spring  tides  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  velocity  of  the  tide  at  various  depths  in  the  entrance  of  Punsmouth 
harbour;  the  observations  were  considered  to  show  that  the  velocity  was  uniform 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 
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Ou  (oreigQ  and  colonial  shores — on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  survey 
of  the  coast  was  continued  to  the  north  from  Daniel’s  cove,  at  which  point  it  had 
been  discontinued  the  previous  season,  and  carried  out  to  Point  Rich.  The  localities 
of  some  doubtful  soundings  in  St.  John’s  Bay  were  examined,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  a  oj-fathom  rock;  and  two  shoals  to  the  northward  of  Ferolle  were 
correctly  charted.  The  south  portion  of  White  bay  was  also  commenced. 

In  the  Atlantic,  deep>sea  soundings  were  obtained  at  certain  selected  positions 
and  observations  made  at  two  positions  with  a  current  meter  to  ascertain  the  depths 
and  velocity  of  the  equatorial  current.  The  results  were  somewhat  startling,  as  it 
appeared  that  below  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  the  water  was  practically  still,  though 
running  to  the  westward  at  a  rate  of  O'H  knots  at  the  surface;  but  this  result 
requires  confirmation. 

On  the  east  coast  of  South  America  a  running  survey  was  made  between  the 
lighthouses  of  Cajies  Mogotes  and  Medano ;  a  line  of  soundings  was  also  carried 
over  the  Abrolhos  bank. 

In  the  Magellan  strait,  a  running  survey  was  carried  through  the  Messier 
channel  from  Hale  cove. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Boca  Chica,  the  channel  by  which  all  vessels  pass  into 
Aranco  bay  on  their  up  and  down  the  coast,  was  examined  in  consequence  of  the 
reported  presence  of  several  dangerous  rocks.  “  Hall  ”  rock  was  correctly  charted, 
and  the  existence  of  the  “  Cockatrice  ”  and  “  Meteor  ”  rocks  disproved.  Coronel  bay 
was  also  re-sounded.  Totoralillo  bay  and  the  ports  of  Huasco,  Chafiaral  de  las 
Animas,  and  Iquique  were  surveyed.  Deep  soundings  were  also  obtained  outside 
the  very  great  depths  of  over  4000  fathoms  obtained  by  the  Central  and  South 
American  Tehgraiih  Compiny’s  cable  steamer  Relay  in  1890,  at  a  distance  of  40 
miles  from  the  coast,  between  the  latitudes  of  Huasco  and  Chafiaral.  These  sound¬ 
ings  showe  1  that  the  great  depression  is  a  narrow  trough  running  parallel  to  the 
coast  and  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 

Ferrol  and  Cuisco  bay,  with  the  soundings  olV  the  coast  near  them,  from  Mount 
Division  to  Santa  head,  was  completed. 

Various  positions  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  west  coast  of  South  America 
were  also  determined,  and  magnetic  observations  were  taken  at  Santa  Catharine, 
Monte  Video,  Sandy  point.  Gray  harbaur,  Huasco,  and  Callas. 

In  the  Bed  sea  unsuccessful  searches  were  made  for  the  reported  King  Arthur 
and  Aklar  shoals  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Massawa  channel;  a  further 
eximination  of  the  Oannet  bank  in  the  same  locality  was  also  made. 

At  Mauritius,  a  detailed  survey  of  Grand  port  on  a  large  scale  was  made,  also 
surveys  of  Tombeau,  Arst^nal,  and  Black  River  bays. 

Soundings  were  obtained  between  Mauritius  and  Coetivy  island,  also  over  the 
Seychelles  bank  ;  and  a  partial  examination  was  niade  of  the  soundings  to  the  west 
of  Coetivy  island,  defining  the  bank  surrounding  the  island. 

In  the  West  Indies  a  search  was  made  for  the  Cuidado  reef,  between  Mariguana 
and  Little  Inagua,  but  without  success ;  also  for  Clarion  shoal,  said  to  be  situated 
15  miles  south-west  of  the  south-west  end  of  Great  Inagua;  the  search  for  this 
shoal  resulted  in  obtaining  a  least  depth  of  234  fathoms ;  the  position  of  this 
sounding  is  now  shown  as  Clarion  bank  ou  the  chart. 

At  Jamaica  an  examination  was  made  of  the  ship  channel  between  Port  Royal 
and  Kingston,  proving  that  there  is  no  practical  difference  from  the  original 
survey. 

A  search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serranilla  bank  resulted  in  the  verification  of 
the  report  of  a  new  reef  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  circular  in  form,  the  least  water 
being  tij  fathoms  on  the  north-east  side,  with  a  general  depth  of  15  fathoms 
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elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  extensive  bank  of  this  description  has  escaped 
detection  so  long. 

A  survey  of  Belize,  which  bad  been  commenced  the  previous  year,  was  com¬ 
pleted  ;  very  great  ditl'erences  from  the  depths  shown  on  the  charts  being  found. 

On  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  a  triangulation  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
was  undertaken ;  32  miles  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  side  was  also  mapped  and  plans 
made  of  Pinware  and  Black  bays,  and  Anse  i\  Loup.  A  meridian  distance  was  also 
obtained  between  Bonne  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Forteau  bay.  At  Bermuda  an 
examination  of  the  localities  where  recent  dredging  operations  had  been  carried  out 
was  made. 

In  the  Pacific  one  of  the  surveying  vessels  made  an  extensive  cruise  to  Uonc- 
lulu,  via  Palmyra  and  Fanning  islands,  to  search  for  reported  shoals,  survey  islands, 
and  obtain  soundings  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be  useful  for  a  Pacific  cable. 
Linos  of  soundings  were  carried  from  Sidney  to  Fiji,  Fiji  to  Sydney  island,  to 
Palmyra  island,  and  northward  to  a  position  about  150  miles  southward  of  the 
Sandwich  islands.  Also  from  a  position  about  3G0  miles  south-east  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  islands  to  Fanning  island  and  Suva.  Between  Suva  and  Auckland  a 
meridian  distance  was  carried,  also  a  line  of  soundings  run  to  the  eastward  of  former 
lines  en  route.  From  Auckland  soundings  were  taken  to  North  cape  and  thence 
to  Hobart. 

During  this  cruise.  Palmyra  island  and  anchorage  was  surveyed ;  Fanning  island 
was  surveyed,  the  soundings  being  carried  out  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  delineate 
the  1000  fathoms’  contour  line,  also  plans  made  on  large  scales  of  English  harbour 
and  Whaler  anchorage.  Ringman  reef  and  Tavuini  bank  were  examined  ;  Galdew 
reef,  Maria  and  Diana  shoals  were  searched  for  unsuccessfully.  From  Fiji  a  line  of 
soundings  was  run  through  the  Nanuka  passage,  and  thence  to  the  reported  positions 
of  the  various  banks  lying  near  the  parallel  of  12’^  S.,  and  extending  over  several 
degrees  of  longitude.  Of  those  searched  for,  the  Lslla  Rjukli,  Robbie,  Adolph, 
Turpin,  and  an  unnamed  shoal  was  found,  as  well  as  two  more  banks,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  names  of  Home  and  Tuscarora.  These  banks  rise  from  a  general  depth 
of  2500  fathoms,  and  are  of  the  usual  coral  formation,  some  of  considerable  size, 
varying  between  3  and  20  miles  across.  The  larger  ones  show  the  submerged  atoll 
form,  the  smaller  are  flat,  varying  from  9  to  20  fathoms  over  them.  The  general 
depths  of  the  former  are  from  25  to  27  fathoms,  with  a  shoaler  rim.  No  danger  was 
found  on  any  of  them. 

On  the  coast  of  South  Australia,  Esperance  bay  was  surveyed,  also  the  ap¬ 
proaches.  This  bay  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast-line  to  the  West  Australian 
goldfields,  and  the  town  is  increasing  rapidly. 

On  the  Queensland  coast  the  survey  was  resumed  inside  the  barrier  reef,  north¬ 
ward  of  Cooktown,  and  a  good  p)assage  examined  through  the  Barrier  between 
Stapleton  island  and  No.  1  sand  bank.  A  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  was  also 
obtained  outside  the  barrier  reef  from  Cook  passage  to  Grafton  passage,  where  no 
information  existed  before  as  to  the  depths.  A  triacgulation  from  Night  island, 
south  to  Cliff  island,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  was  completed,  and  the  survey  of  the 
inner  route  proceeded  with. 

The  coast  from  Wedge  bay  to  Port  Arthur,  in  Tasmania,  which  was  commenced 
the  previous  season,  was  completed,  the  soundings  being  carried  out  12  miles  off  the 
coast. 

In  India,  the  positions  of  the  Krishna  shoal  and  Baragua  light  vessels,  off  the 
Irrawaddy,  were  accurately  determined,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  made  for  the 
“  Vita”  shoal,  reported  by  the  s.s.  Vita  to  be  9  miles  south-west  of  the  Krishna 
shoal  higher  up. 
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The  work  of  resounding  the  gulf  of  Martabau  was  commenced ;  the  depths 
were  found  to  be  considerably  different  from  what  was  shown  on  the  chart,  thus 
confirming  the  report  forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  vessels  frequenting  the  gulf. 

In  the  Andaman,  the  surveys  of  the  Cleugh  pas-sage  and  the  Coco  channel  were 
proceeded  with.  Large-scale  plans  were  .'tlso  made  of  Madras  harbour  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Bombay  docks. 

During  the  year  the  Hydrographic  Department  has  published  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  new  charts  and  plans,  and  improved  eighteen  plates  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-six  new  plans ;  280  plates  have  been  largely  improved  by  corrections  and 
additions ;  4390  corrections  have  been  made  to  plates  by  the  engraver ;  and  32,567 
charts  have  received  minor  corrections  at  the  hands  of  the  draughtsmen. 

The  number  of  charts  printed  for  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
government  departments,  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  general  public,  has, 
during  1897,  amounted  to  365,657. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  BOUNDARIES  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

By  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN. 

The  boundaries  between  the  Hritish  and  French  possessions  on  the 
(Juinea  coast  and  within  the  Niger  territories  have  been  settled,  after 
long  negotiations,  by  an  agreement  signed  on  June  14  at  Paris. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Gold  Coast  Protectorate  is  now  formed 
by  the  Hlack  Volta  as  far  as  lat.  11°  N.  It  then  follows  the  11th 
])arallel  in  an  easterly  direction  to  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  White 
Volta,  and  then  diverges  to  the  north,  so  as  to  place  the  village  of 
Sapeliga  within  the  Hritish  sphere.  It  then  follows  the  river  Nuhau  to 
a  point  2  miles  eastward  of  the  road  leading  from  Gaiubaga,  by  way  of 
Hawku,  to  Terkrugu.  It  finally  rejoins  the  11th  parallel  at  the  point 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  roiid  leading  from  Sansane  Mango,  by  way 
of  Jebigu,  to  Pama. 

It  appears  from  this  that,  while  England  retires  from  Bona  to  the 
east  of  the  Volta,  and  surrenders  all  claim  to  Mossi,  the  French  with¬ 
draw  from  Wa,  where  they,  however,  only  arrived  aftt'r  that  place  had 
been  occupied  by  a  Hritish  force. 

The  western  limit  of  Yomba  and  the  Niger  territories,  as  far  as  lat. 
9°  N.,  is  formed  by  the  line  agreed  upon  on  October  12,  1896.  Thence 
a  line  is  draw-n  to  tlie  Niger,  10  miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  above  Giri,  the 
port  of  Ho.  This  line  leaves  the  villages  of  Tabira,  Okuto,  Hoiia,  Teri, 
Obani,  Yasikera,  and  Dekala  witliin  the  Hritish  sphere.  From  above 
Giri  the  boundary  follows  the  midway  of  the  Niger  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  a  dry  watercourse,  supposed  to  be  the  Dalul  Mauri.  It  then  follows 
this  watercourse  until  it  meets  the  circumference  of  a  circle  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  town  of  Sokoto,  with  a  radius  of  100  miles.  It  follows 
the  northern  arc  of  this  circle  until  it  intersects  the  14th  parallel  for 
the  second  time.  It  then  follows  the  14th  parallel  for  70  miles ;  then 
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<lescends  due  south  to  lat.  13^  20'  N. ;  tlieu  eastward  along  this  parallel 
for  a  distance  of  250  miles  ;  then  regains  the  14th  parallel,  and  follows 
it  as  far  as  a  meridian,  passing  35'  east  of  Kuka  ;  and  ultimately  this 
meridian  southward,  until  its  intersection  with  the  southern  shore  of 
liake  Chad.  As  Kuka,  according  to  Monteil,  lies  in  13’  25'  E.,  this 
meridian  ])asses  14’  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  coincides  with  the  boundary 
laid  down  in  the  Anglo-Gennan  agreement  of  18i>3  (see  Grographical 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  j).  43).  France,  moreover,  expressly  rt cognizes  the 
boundary  just  referred  to  as  binding  her. 

On  looking  at  our  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  France  surrenders  her 
.stations  of  Busa,  Gomba,  and  Ilo,  on  the  Niger.  England,  on  the  other 
band,  not  only  surrenders  Nikki,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Borgu,  but 
also  the  greater  part  of  Gando,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  vassal  state  of  the  empire  of  Sokoto.  The  northern  boundary  now 
assigned  to  the  empire  just  named  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
territories  which  are  usually  claimed  fur  it,  whilst  Sinder  and  Munio 
{Gure),  belonging  to  Bornu,  have  been  surrendered  to  France. 

By  Article  VIII.,  the  British  Government  agrees  to  lease  to  France 
for  thirty  years  two  plots  of  land  on  the  Niger;  the  one,  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Leaba  and  the  mouth  of  the  Moshi ;  the  other,  at  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  The  river  frontage  of  each  of  these  plots 
shall  not  exceed  4(i0  metres  in  length,  nor  the  total  area  50  hectares 
(123  acres).  This  lease  conveys  no  territorial  rights,  and  practically 
limits  France  to  the  erection  of  bonded  warehouses  upon  the  lauds  leased. 

Article  IX.  defines  an  area  within  which  British  and  French  subjects 
and  protected  persons  shall  be  treated  ou  equal  terms  in  all  matters  of 
trade  and  navigation.  This  territory  includes  the  Ivory  Coast,  from 
Liberia  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast  Protectorate ;  the  region  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  as  far  as  the  new  boundary  of  the  Niger  territories,  to  tlie  south 
of  lat.  11’  N.;  the  whole  of  the  British  Niger  territories;  and,  finally,  a 
triangular  district,  the  apex  of  which  is  Wagadugu,  the  capital  of  Mossi. 

Our  map  is  based  upon  the  maps  attached  to  tbe  agreement.  Most 
of  the  places  mentioned  during  recent  controversies  liave  been  inserted 
upon  it. 
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THE  SOCIETY. 

Antarctic  Exploration. — In  October  last,  the  Preside  it,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council,  wrote  at  some  length  to  the  Prime  Minister,  urging  upon 
Government  the  necessity  for  a  renewal  of  antarctic  exploration  by 
this  country,  and  pressing  upon  his  lordship  the  duty  of  England  to 
complete  the  work  begun  by  Boss  half  a  century  ago.  This  letter  was 
acknowledged  in  a  way  that  inspired  the  Council  with  a  Lope  that 
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Government  would  undertake  the  much-needed  task.  Unfortunately, 
a  final  reply  has  been  received  from  Lord  Salisbury,  stating  that  he 
cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  “  embarking 
upon  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude,”  and  that,  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  which  has  been  received  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  joint  action  in  that  quarter.  As  the  Council  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  countrj' 
to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  great  unknown  antarctic  region,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  other  nations,  they  have  authorized  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  not  less  than  .1;.")0,000,  towards 
which  the  Society  will  contribute  £.'>000. 

EUROPE. 

The  Vernagtfemer. — The  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club  announces 
the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  scientific  publications  in  the  form  of  Ergdnzung- 
xhe/te,  or  supplementary  numbers  of  the  Club’s  Zeitschri/t,  similar  to  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  Eetermann's  MitteUungen  and  the  Oeogntphical  Jourunl.  An  excellent 
start  has  been  made  with  a  monograph  on  the  Vernagtfemer  (Veruagt  glacier)  by 
Dr.  S.  Finsterwalder,  of  Munich,  and  the  immense  activity  with  which  research  in 
all  branches  of  physical  geography  is  now  being  carried  on  both  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  affords  good  prospect  that  this  paper  will  be  followed  by  others  of  equally 
high  merit.  If  we  take  the  valleys  of  the  Inn,  the  Oetz,  the  Passeier,  and  the  Etsch 
as  the  bounding-lines  of  the  Oetzthal  Alps,  we  have  a  figure  with  the  Vernagtrerner 
placed  almost  exactly  in  itc  centre  of  gravity.  The  Weisskamtn,  the  main  ridge  of 
the  system,  marked  out  by  such  summits  as  the  Weisskugel,  the  FluchtkogI,  the 
Hochvernagtspitze,  the  Hinterer  Hrochkogl,  the  Wildspitze,  and  the  Schwarze 
Schneide,  has  a  general  trend  from  south-west  to  north-east,  but  letween  the 
FluchtkogI  and  the  Hinterer  Brochkcgl  it  sweeps  round  in  a  curve  concave  south¬ 
wards,  and  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  is  completed  by  two  minor  ridges  running 
south-east  from  the  FluchtkogI  to  the  Vordere  Guslarspitze,  and  south  from  the 
Hinterer  Brochkogl  to  the  Platteikogl.  The  oval  basin  thus  enclosed  has  an  area 
of  about  square  miles ;  it  drains  to  the  Yernagttbal,  and  forms  the  snow-field  of 
the  glacier.  It  is  divided  unequally  into  two  areas,  one  about  three  times  the  size 
of  the  other,  by  the  rocky  Hintergraslkamm ;  the  larger  is  the  Hochvernagtferner, 
the  smaller  the  Guslarferner,  and  each  has  a  small  semi-independent  hay,  known 
as  the  Klein-Vernagtferner  and  the  Klein-Guslarferaer  respectively.  From  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  main  branches  at  the  Hiutergrasl,  the  Vernagtthal 
extends  downwards  for  about  a  mile  as  a  steep  gorge,  some  500  yards  wide  and 
700  feet  deep,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  enters  the  Hofenthal  almost  at  a  right 
angle.  The  Vernagtfemer  thus  appears  as  a  perfectly  definite  system  ;  the  limits 
of  its  basin  are  clearly  outlined,  and  the  whole  drainage  must  pass  through  a  single 
narrow  channel.  Hence  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  exact  measurements, 
which  can  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  easy  compari¬ 
son  with  one  another  ;  and  the  extreme  scientific,  as  well  as  practical,  interest  of 
such  measurements,  arises  from  the  fact  that  whereas  at  certain  periods  the  end  of 
the  glacier  has  been  known  to  retreat  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hoch-Vernagt- 
ftrner  and  tlie  Guslarferner  have  become  actually  separate,  at  others  it  has 
advanced  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Vernagtthal  and  crossed  to  the  Zwerchwand 
opposite,  completely  blocking  the  Hofenthal,  damming  the  Rofener  Ache  which 
Hows  through  it,  and  forming  a  lake  which  may  have  been  as  much  as  1200  yards 
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long,  300  yards  broad,  and  000  feet  deep.  Tiie  formation  of  such  a  lake  naturally 
leads,  sooner  or  later,  to  an  outburst  causing  immense  damage  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Rofenthal,  in  the  Oetzthal,  and  even  in  the  Innthal ;  such  catastrophes 
occurred  in  the  years  IGOO,  1080,  1770,  and  1845.  The  brief  description  just  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  Dr.  Finsterwalder  has  undertaken  a  work  well  worth  doing. 
His  report  is  divided  into  three  main  parts.  The  first  describes  the  general  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Yernagtferner,  and  summarizes  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  critical 
examination  of  the  information  extant  about  the  movements  of  the  glacier  and  its 
moraines  in  the  past.  The  second  consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  a  minute  special 
survey  of  the  region  made  by  Drs.  Finsterwalder,  Blumcke,  Hess,  and  Kerschen- 
steiner  in  1889,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  model  of  what  such  surveys  should  be, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  application  of  photography,  and  to  the  methods  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  data ;  upon  this  is  based  a  large-scale  map.  The  third  and  longest  section  is 
devoted  to  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  two  preceding,  and  applications  to  the 
general  questions  of  glacier  motion.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  the  main  drift  of  Dr. 
Finsterwalder’s  conclusions  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  derive  special  interest 
and  value  from  the  mode  of  discussion,  which  omits  all  assumptions  involving 
friction,  regelation,  etc.,  and  deals  simply  with  the  geometrical  idea  of  stream-lines. 
An  important  appendix,  with  subsidiary  maps,  describes  further  partial  surveys  of 
the  glacier  made  by  Drs.  Bliimcke  and  Hess  in  1891, 1893,  and  1895,  and  compares 
the  state  of  affairs  at  those  dates  with  the  main  survey  of  1889.  In  1895  the 
extremities  of  the  Hoch-Vernagtferner  and  the  Guslarferner  were  entirely  separated, 
having  retreated  to  what  must  be  nearly  a  minimum  jx)sition,as  the  upper  parts  of 
the  ice-streams  had  in  the  same  time  increased  in  height  by  about  30  feet.  The 
final  complete  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  changes  taking  place  in  this  glacier 
will  probably  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  next  maximum,  which  may  be  expected 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence.  We  may  wish  Dr.  Finsterwalder  and  his 
colleagues  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  continue  their  watch  upon  its  vagaries 
until  their  labours  are  thus  crowned  ;  meanwhile  they  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
on  account  of  peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  the  basin,  parts  of  the  “  Firn  ’’-area  really 
lie  dormant,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  glacier  ice,  except  under  prolonged  con¬ 
ditions  of  unusual  severity,  such  as  may  occur  during  the  “cold-perils”  of  Briick- 
ner.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  dates  of  the  formation  of  a  lake  in  the  Uofen- 
tbal  correspond  temptingly  with  thosa  of  BriickneFs  minima,  if  we  allow  even  a 
modest  interval  for  cause  to  take  effect. 

AFRICA. 

Journey  in  the  Oalla  Countries  South  of  Shoa. — An  important  journey 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Darragon,  through  some  of  the 
least  known  Galla  countries  south  of  Shoa.  An  account  of  it  appears  in  the  Comptes 
Itendut  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  (1898,  No.  3).  Entrusted  by  King 
Menelik  with  a  mission  to  the  Borana  Gallas,  M.  Darragon  proceeded  south  through 
Gurnge,  and  reache<l  the  Borana  country  by*  a  route  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Pagadc. 
discovered  by  Captain  Bbttego,  thus  for  the  first  time  connecting  the  itineraries  of 
travellers  from  the  north  with  those  from  the  east  through  Southern  Somaliland. 
His  delineation  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Pagade  is  the  largest,  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  that  of  previous  travellers.  South  of  Lake  Ororosha,  or  Shahalla, 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  our  maps  as  the  southernmost  of  the  Zuai  group, 
he  places  a  small  lake,  Abbasi,  north  of  Pagade.  This  may  be  the  Lake  Abbas  first 
mentioned  by  D’Abbadie,  but  as  the  name,  in  one  form  or  another,  appears  to  be 
applied  to  any  large  body  of  water,  any  of  the  other  lakes  of  this  region  may 
equally  well  have  been  the  one  referred  to.  East  of  Lake  Abbasi  M.  Darragon 
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places  a  range  of  mountains  running  north  and  south,  which  he  considers  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  range  fonnd  by  him  to  run  in  the  same  direction  east  of  Lake 
Pagade,  in  the  Sidama  country.  These  mountains  seem  to  reach  a  considerable 
altitude,  as  M.  Darragon  places  some  of  his  camping-stations  at  heights  of  9000  feet 
and  more.  In  the  Amara  country,  further  south,  the  French  traveller  reached 
ground  already  traversed  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith.  Tk>th  Sidama  and  Amara  are 
fertile  countries,  covered  in  their  upper  parts  by  impenetrable  forests.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  (iallas,  are  now  subject  to  Menelik.  On  reaching  Sogida,  in  the  Borana  steppe, 
where  not  a  drop  of  water  was  found  for  50  miles,  M.  Darragon  retraced  bis  step'i, 
crossing  the  Sagan,  or  Sageun,  and  returning  through  the  countries  west  of  Lake 
Pagade.  In  Konso  the  inhabitants  were  quite  black,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
industry.  They  have  lately  been  made  subject  to  the  Abyssinians.  After  passing 
through  several  mountainous  districts,  the  traveller  reached  Walamo,  which  occupies 
an  immense  plain  dominated  by  Mount  Damota.  The  Omo  was  but  a  short 
distance  to  the  west,  but  M.  Darragon  did  not  visit  it,  nor  could  he  gather  any 
information  about  it,  but,  from  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  it  seemed  to  take  a 
westerly  course.  The  Wera,  or  Billati,  apparently  the  Waira  of  our  maps,  flows, 
according  to  M.  Darragon,  into  Lake  Pagade,  from  which  issues  the  Sagan,  the 
feetler  of  Lake  Stefanie.  According  to  Bottego’s  companions,  however,  the  effluent 
of  Lake  Parade  enters  the  Lske  Abbaja  of  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  which  lies  to  the 
south-west  of  Pagade. 

Count  Wickenberg’s  Journey  in  Somaliland.  On  his  return  from  a 
hunting  and  exploring  trip  to  Somaliland,  carried  out  in  the  latter  half  of  1897, 
Count  VVickenburg  handed  over  his  notes  and  scientific  observations  to  Prof. 
Paulitschke,  who  now  contributes  to  Petermanna  Milteiluvgen  (1898,  No.  3)  a 
short  account  of  the  journey,  accompanied  by  a  map  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000. 
Although  Count  Wickenburg’s  first  idea  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Rudolf  {Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  328)  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  King  Menelik,  thtr 
Austrian  traveller  succee  ded  infilling  up  several  blanks  in  the  map  of  Northern 
S  maliland.  Starting  from  Berbers  on  June  24,  Count  Wickenburg  proceeded  at 
first  south-wtst  to  the  valley  of  the  Tug  Der,  exjdored  in  189G-97  by  Messrs, 
Parkinson,  Brander-Dunbar,  and  Aylmer.  Arrived  at  Bur  Dap,  an  important 
trade-centre  near  the  low  bills  of  the  same  name,  also  explored  by  the  British 
travellers,  the  count  turned  in  a  south-westerly  direction  across  the  district  of  the 
Dolbohanta  Somalis,  hitlierto  unvisited  by  white  men,  to  Fafanjer  in  Ogaden. 
Bur  Dap  lies  at  ttie  north-east  edge  of  the  waterless  Haud  plateau,  the  eastern 
part  of  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  this  route.  Much  of  the  country  was  unin¬ 
habited  and  covered  with  thorny  bush,  but  parts  were  opin  and  well  grassed. 
The  D.dbahauta  are  the  most  independent  of  the  tribes  within  the  British 
protectorate,  and  they  assumed  an  arrogant  demeanour  towards  the  travellers. 
The  Arsama  Ahmed,  one  of  their  sections,  are  rich  in  horses,  and  undertake  raids 
on  Oga.len  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  can  els.  Before  reaching  Fafanjer  (where 
there  is  a  seiies  of  pools  which  contain  water  most  of  the  year)  the  caravan 
suffereii  severely  from  thirst.  The  watering-place  is  not  now  in  British  territory, 
and  the  Bachawadle  of  the  neighbourhood  have  already  been  put  under  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  route  now  led  west,  thick  bush  alternating  with 
dry  red  sandy  soil,  and  afterwards  giving  place  to  the  open  grassy  plains  of  the 
Her  Hsrun.  After  exploring  the  Tug  Jerer  and  two  other  branches  of  the  Tug 
Faf,  in  a  thickly  populated  district.  Count  Wickenburg  proceeded  south  to  Omen, 
and  thence  north-west  through  a  mountainous  and  waterless  region  to  the  Sulul, 
which  he  explored  for  a  considerable  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Dakatto.  Its  bed,  which  contained  no  running  water  at  the  time,  is  deeply 
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eroded  between  binks  30  feet  high,  tbe  adjacent  plateau  being  covered  with 
grass  and  bush,  and  supporting  large  herds  of  Equus  grevii.  Again  reaching 
the  Jercr,  and  ascending  it  for  sonae  distance,  the  Count  crossed  the  Hand  by  a 
new  route  to  Hargeisa,  and  continued  his  way  thence  to  Berbera.  The  Abya- 
sinians  appear  to  have  firmly  established  their  sway  over  all  the  tribes  along  the 
Jerer  visited  by  Count  Wickenburg.  Prof.  Paulitschke  records  the  meteorological 
ol)8ervatinns  made  by  tbe  Austrian  traveller,  and  discusses  tbe  data  used  in  the 
construction  of  tbe  map.  Count  Wickenburg  has  lately  been  engaged  in  scientific 
work  near  Mount  Kilimanjaro. 

Surveys  in  German  East  Africa. — The  first  number  of  the  Foixchungen 
uus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgehitten  for  the  present  year  contains  a  map  by  Dr.  R. 
Kiepcrt  and  Max  Moisei,  which  hel|  s  to  fill  in  one  of  the  most  important  blanks 
hitherto  existing  in  the  map  of  German  East  Africa.  The  region  in  question  is 
that  lying  south-west  of  Ugogo,  and  north-east  of  Lake  Rukwa,  about  which  little 
has  been  known,  with  the  exception  of  some  vague  information  collected  by  Burton 
in  1858.  It  was  traversed  in  part  in  1895  by  Captain  Prince,  who,  slatting  from 
Rilimatinde,  in  Ugogo,  made  a  wide  circuit  to  the  south-west,  reaching  as  his 
furthest  point  west  a  place  called  Kwikuru-kwa-Mtsavira,  in  the  district  of  Kiwere. 
In  189G-97,  Lieut.  Stadlbaur  surveyed  a  route  through  the  district  of  Itumba, 
lying  chiefly  to  the  south-east  of  Prince’s  route,  and  it  is  on  the  work  of  these  two 
traveller.^,  supplemented  in  part  by  information  supplied  by  Lieut.  Kielmayer  in 
1897,  that  Dr.  Kiepert’s  map  is  based.  The  whole  of  the  region,  between  6°  30' 
and  8®  S.,  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  Wakimbu,  the  chief  district  being  that 
of  Itumlta,  which  embraces  a  considerable  area  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  chief 
Guluwala.  South  of  Itumba  lies  tbe  independent  district  of  Iringa,  inhabited  by 
Wakimbu  and  Wagogo.  Dr.  Kiepert  considers  it  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
Wakimbu  countries  should  be  included  under  the  general  name  Unyamwezi, 
which,  moreover,  is  not  used  by  the  people  themselves,  the  country  so-called  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  independent  districts.  According  to  the  map,  the  Wakimbu 
country  is  drained  chiefly  towards  the  Rufiji,  though  Kiwere  is  traversed  by  a 
stream  flowing  towards  Lake  Rukwa. 

French  Expeditions  to  Lake  Chad. — News  has  been  received  in  Paris 
from  M.  Gcntil,  leader  of  the  exiredition  sent  out  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  idacing  a  steamer  on  the  Shari  and  Lake  Chad,  announcing  bis  successful 
descent  of  that  river  and  arrival  at  the  open  water  of  the  lake.  Bef.  re  prweeding 
thither,  M.  Gentil  ascended  the  Bahr  Erguieg  in  the  Leon  Blot  to  within  10  miles 
of  Massinia,  the  capital  of  Baghirmi,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from 
the  Sultan.  Although  Rabah  had  establis-hed  several  garrisons  on  the  lower  Shari, 
he  had  not  completed  the  subjection  of  Baghirmi,  where  the  population  is  eager  to 
lake  vengeance  on  the  adventurer  for  the  cruelties  committed  by  him.  The  fortified 
posts  on  tbe  Shari  might  have  proved  dangerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  advance 
to  the  lake,  but  the  garrisons  fled  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  “  Crampel’s  brothers,” 
Rahah  having  been,  it  is  said,  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  that  traveller.  Gulfei, 
one  of  thrse  posts,  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Shari,  has  walls 
forming  a  equare  of  nearly  3  miles,  with  two  projecting  forts.  Its  population  is 
about  10,000.  The  open  water  of  I.ake  Chad  was  reached  on  November  1,  and 
it  presented  the  appeararce  of  a  veritable  sea.  A  number  of  islands  block  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  grass,  reeds,  and  papyrus.  No 
firewood  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  there  is  abundance  on  the 
banks  of  the  lower  Shari.  Scarcity  cf  supplies  prevented  the  complete  exploration 
of  the  lake,  and  M.  Gentil  returned  to  Baghirmi  and  the  Gribingi,  whence  the 
letter  lately  received  was  written.  As  the  geographical  results  of  the  expedition,. 
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M.  GeDtil  mentions  the  survey  of  the  course  of  the  (iribingi  and  Shari;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ba  N’Goru,  of  tlie  Bakari,  and  of  a  river  which 
connects  with  the  Bahr  Salamat ;  the  examination  of  the  Bahr  Erguieg  as  far  as 
a  place  called  Maggi;  and  the  quasi-demonstration  that  the  Logone  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  Shari.  The  Gribingi  is  only  a  tributary,  and  not  one  of  the  main 
branches,  having  a  breadth  of  little  over  70  yards  at  the  confluence,  whereis  the 
Shari  is  three  times  as  wide  and  much  deeper.  M.  Gentil  has  since  returned  to 
the  coast. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  New  Expedition  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro.— Gfof>us 
(voL  73,  No.  21)  announces  that  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  has  undertaken  a  third  expe¬ 
dition  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  that  he  was  to  start  in  June,  accompanied  by 
an  artist,  Herr  Platz.  He  hopes  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  which,  in  spite  of  his 
own  work  and  that  of  other  travellers,  still  exist  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mountain, 
especially  with  regard  to  its  northern  slopes.  Among  the  points  to  be  studied  are 
those  of  the  former  glaciation  of  the  mountain,  the  distribution  of  Alpine  plants, 
the  features  of  the  Mawenzi  crater,  etc.  The  expedition  is  existed  to  last  six 
months. 

French  Scientific  “  Protection  "  in  Madagascar.  —  The  FoUtique 
CcHoniale  of  May  25,  1898,  publishes  a  circular  addressed  by  General  Gallieni,  the 
French  governor  of  Madagascar,  to  the  local  officials  of  the  island,  in  which  be 
states  that  past  explorations  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  fossils  of  great 
scientific  value  in  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  that  the  unexplored  regions  may  be 
expected  to  yield  equally  interesting  results.  The  general  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
thinks  it  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  reserve  to  his  countrymen  the  benefits  of 
extracting  fossils  in  the  future,  too  many  having  already  passed  into  the  possession 
of  foreigners ;  and  he  states  that  no  fossil-collectors  will  be  tolerated  unless  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  licence  from  the  governor-general.  He  concludes  by  enjoining 
on  the  various  provincial  officials  the  importance  of  informing  the  natives  of  the 
new  prohibition.  This  order  occasions  the  more  surprise  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  France  is  famous  for  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  French 
scholars  and  men  of  science  to  carry  out  archaeological  and  scientific  surveys,  and 
make  collections  in  other  countries.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  science,  and  particularly 
to  geography,  if  French  explorers  were  henceforth  to  be  prohibited  from  straying 
beyond  the  territories  administered  by  the  Republic,  yet  this  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  policy  now  inaugurated  in  Madagascar,  a  policy  which  other  governments 
may  adopt  in  an  imitative,  if  not  in  a  retaliatory,  spirit. 

AUSTRALASIA  AHD  OCEANIC  ISLANDS. 

Geogfraphical  Distribution  of  Vertebrates  in  Victoria.— A  jmper  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Lucas,  on  “  Some  Facts  in  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Land 
and  Fresh-water  Vertebrates  in  Victoria,”  appears  in  the  latest  volume  (vol.  ix.. 
Now  Series)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Victoria.  The  subject  is 
mainly  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  tables,  in  which,  fur  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
distribution  of  Tasmanian  forms  is  included  as  far  as  known.  From  the  zoological 
facts,  some  definite  conclusions  may  be  formed  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  two 
barriers — the  Bass  straits  and  the  Dividing  range.  As  is  pointed  out,  Bass  straits 
in  its  present  condition  must  have  presented  a  very  formidable  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  all  land  and  fresh  water  vertebrates  unfurnished  with  wings ;  while 
the  Dividing  range  has  been  felt  in  its  action  on  the  rainfall,  two  widely  divergent 
climatic  conditions  having  thus  been  produced — a  humid  region  in  the  south-east, 
and  a  dry  region  in  the  north-west ;  hence,  two  faunas  suited  to  the  two  regions. 
The  marked  distinctness,  frequently  extending  to  the  genera,  of  the  faunas  of  the 
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Dorth'West  plains  and  the  well-watered  south-east  hill  and  coast  country,  points 
to  the  long  [tersistence  and  ancient  origin  of  the  Dividing  range.  So,  going  on  the 
zoological  evidence  only,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Bass  straits  were  formed  sufli- 
ciently  to  serve  as  an  effective  barrier  before  the  dingo  and  the  most  highly 
differentiated  tree-forms  reached  Southern  Victoria,  and  after  the  forests  had  been 
established  and  the  streams  stocked  with  the  existing  fish,  long  after  the  separation 
or  evolution  of  the  two  Victorian  faunas  had  taken  place.  During  the  process  of 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  straits,  the  dingo  invaded  Victoria,  the  thylacine 
and  Tasmanian  devil  disappeared,  while  the  koala  and  flying  opossums  came  in 
from  the  north  along  the  eastern  strip  of  Australia,  and  made  their  habitat  in  the 
Gippsland  forests  along  with  the  fruit-eating  bats,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
present  distribution  of  vertebrates  in  Victoria  has  been  effected. 

The  Samu  Expedition,  German  New  Guinea. — It  is  announced  in  Globus 
(vol.  73,  \o.  21)  that  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Lieut.  Tapjienbeck  to  explore 
the  Ottilien  river  with  a  steamer,  and  complete  the  work  of  the  former  expedition 
under  Dr.  Lauterbach,  has  been  successful  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  Ramu, 
discovered  in  the  interior  by  the  latter,  with  the  Ottilien,  which  enters  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta.  The  stream  was  ascended 
for  a  distance  of  125  miles,  and  an  important  waterway  leading  into  the  centre  of 
the  German  territory  has  thus  been  discovered. 

Publication  of  Baron  yon  Schleinitz’s  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  New 
Pomerania. — The  Ztitschri/t  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  (1897,  No.  6) 
contains  a  pa[>er  by  Baron  von  Schleinitz,  accompanied  by  a  map  on  tne  scale  of 
1 :  500,000,  on  the  results  of  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  New  Pomerania  (formerly 
New  Britain)  carried  out  by  him  in  1887.  Although  the  general  results  were 
made  known  at  the  time,  no  full  account  seems  previously  to  have  been  published. 
The  most  important  discovery  made  by  the  German  admiral  was  that  the  land 
lying  northward  of  the  central  part  of  the  north  coast,  instead  of  forming  islands  as 
was  thought  by  D'Entrecasteaux  during  his  voyage  of  1793,  and  as  had  been  shown 
on  all  maps  since  that  date,  really  formed  a  much  indented  volcanic  peninsula. 
Some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  as  to  the  correctness  of  von  Schleinitz’s  state¬ 
ment,  for  some  recent  maps  (e.^.  Kiepert’s  Deutsche  Kolonial  Atlas)  have  still 
shown  the  land  in  question  as  consisting  of  islands.  In  his  lately  published  map, 
von  Schleinitz  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  coastline  actually  seen  by  him¬ 
self  and  that  derived  from  other  surveys,  and  though  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  was  not  followed,  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  he  is  correct  in 
bis  statement.  The  shores  of  the  whole  eastern  half  of  New  Pomerania  are  care¬ 
fully  described  in  the  paper,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  position  of  dangers 
to  navigation,  and  useful  information  is  given  as  to  the  surface  features  visible 
from  the  coast.  A  considerable  stream  appeared  to  debouch  on  the  north  coast  a 
little  east  of  151°  E.,  while  the  plain  to  the  east  of  it,  sloping  up  to  the  group 
of  volcanic  peaks  clustering  round  the  “Father,”  seemed  a  promising  field  for 
plantations.  In  his  map  the  writer  has  introduced  the  correction  in  the  delineation 
of  the  coast-line  shown  to  be  necessary  by  recent  astronomical  observations  at 
Matupi  island,  in  Blanche  bay. 

Vizitt  to  the  Shortland  Islands,  Solomon  Group,  and  the  Coast  of 
German  New  Guinea. — The  issue  for  1897  of  NarltrichUn  lifter  Kaiser  Wilhelms- 
Land,  etc.,  contains  a  short  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Shortland  islands,  lying  off 
the  south  end  of  Bougainville,  in  the  German  portion  of  the  Solomon  group,  made 
by  Dr.  Hahl  during  his  cruises  with  the  government  police  force.  The  islands  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  small  elevation  in  the  centre.  There 
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is  an  excellent  harbour  at  Falsi.  All  the  laud  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  species 
of  hard  woods  being  apparently  abundant.  The  soil  beneath  the  surface  layer  of 
humus  consists  of  yellow  clay  with  grey  sand  beneath.  The  population,  which  is 
fast  decreasing,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  nine  hundred,  the  main  island  being 
quite  uninhabited,  though  used  for  plantations.  The  chiefs  have  submitted  to  the 
German  Government.  Dr.  Hahl  afterwards  visited  the  east  coast  of  New  Pomerania, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  very  shy,  and  also  the  south-east  coast  of  Gorman  New 
Guinea,  near  the  British  frontier.  At  Traitor  bay  some  miners  were  found,  who 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Scratchley,  but  without  obtaining  much  gold.  The 
inner  part  of  the  bay,  the  only  portion  of  use  as  an  anchorage  or  landing- ])lace, 
falls  within  the  British  sphere,  while  the  Ikore  river,  which  is  in  German  territory, 
cannot  compete  with  the  Mambare  as  a  route  to  the  interior.  A  good  view  was 
obtained  of  the  interior  mountains,  the  western  portion  of  which  extends  into  the 
German  sphere. 


POLAR  RBOIOHS. 

Captain  Sverdrup’s  Expedition.— Some  further  details  respecting  Captain 
Sverdrup’s  forthcoming  expedition  to  the  north  of  Greenland  have  lately  been 
published  by  the  Times.  The  Fram  has  been  partially  rebuilt  and  refitted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
alterations  having  been  placed  at  Captain  Sverdrup’s  disposal  by  the  Norwegian 
(Government,  whose  property  the  ship  is.  For  illumination  and  cooking  purposes 
twenty  tons  of  petroleum  are  being  taken,  thus  reducing  considerably  the  amount 
of  coal  required.  Stores  for  sixteen  men  for  about  four  years  have  been  provided, 
whilst  a  depot  of  coal,  together  with  relays  of  dogs,  has  already  been  got  ready  at 
Godhavn  and  other  places  in  Greenland.  It  is  hoped  that  Robeson  channel  may 
be  reached  by  August,  the  month  in  which  it  will  be  most  free  from  ice.  Winter 
quarters  will  be  sought  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  various 
members  of  the  expedition  will  study  the  different  forms  of  arctic  life  and 
phenomena,  and  explore  the  snrrounding  country  by  means  of  sledge-journeys. 
The  staff  will  include  the  following :  astronomer,  Lieut.  Victor  Baumann ;  carto¬ 
grapher,  Lieut.  Tsachsen ;  meteorologist,  Dr.  Svendsen ;  zoologist.  Dr.  E.  Bay ; 
botanist.  Dr.  H.  S.  Siminonds ;  geologist.  Dr.  P.  Schei.  The  expenses  of  the 
equipment,  etc.,  are  being  paid  by  Consul  Axel  Heiberg  and  MM.  Around  and 
Ellef  Ringnes. 

Mr.  Wellman's  Polar  Expedition. — Mr.  Wellman’s  plans  for  a  new  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  polar  regions  have  now  taken  definite  shape,  and  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington  and  of  the  United 
States  (Joast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Weather  Bureau.  The  scientific  staff  will 
include  officers  of  both  these  government  departments,  viz.  Mr.  Q.  Harlan,  who 
goes  as  physicist,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Walker,  meteorologist  and  geologist.  The  latter 
accompanied  Peary  to  Greenland.  Dr.  E.  Hoffma  will  accompany  the  expedition 
as  medical  officer  and  naturalist ;  while  Prof.  J.  H.  Gore  will  go  as  far  as  Franz 
Josef  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pendulum  observations.  A  charter  of  the 
Norwegian  steam-whaler  Fridtjof,  said  to  be  the  strongest  ice-steamer  in  Norway, 
has  been  obtained,  and  Mr.  Wellman  hoped  to  start  from  Tromso  about  the  end 
of  June.  Experienced  Norwegian  ice-i)ilot8  have  been  engaged,  including  Paul 
Bjorvig,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Wellman  to  Spitsbergen  in  1894,  and  also  went  with 
the  Andr4e  search-party  to  the  same  country  last  autumn.  Betnt  Bentzen,  one  of 
Nansen’s  crew  on  the  Fram,  will  also  go  with  the  expedition.  At  Archangel 
seventy-five  draught  dogs,  specially  procured  from  Siberia,  will  be  taken  on  board. 
Thence  Mr.  Wellman  proposes  to  steam  for  Cape  Flora,  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  where 
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a  supply  station  will  probably  be  established.  Pushing  on  to  the  north  of  the 
archipelago,  the  party  will,  according  to  present  plans,  winter  between  82°  and  83° 
north,  making  a  renewed  start  with  sledges  in  February,  1899.  A  special  feature 
will  be  the  use  of  small  sledges  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  single  dog.  They  will 
be  made  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  a  tube-like  construction  of  tinned  copper  being 
provided  with  runners  on  its  two  sides,  and  so  sha|>ed  that  if  it  tilts  over  it  always 
comes  down  on  one  or  other  pair  of  runners.  It  will  be  air-tight,  and  will  float  in 
water.  As  the  supplies  stored  within  are  needed,  the  tube  will  be  ripped  open  and 
discarded.  Fifty  of  these  sledges,  weighing  little  over  100  lbs.  each,  will  be  taken, 
as  well  as  a  small  canvas  boat  in  which  to  cross  possible  channels  and  water-holes, 
and  also  to  provide  shelter  by  night.  Allowing  an  average  rate  of  10  miles  a  day, 
Mr.  Wellman  hopes  that  it  may  be  {wssible  to  cover  the  distance  to  the  pole  and 
back,  roughly  a  thousand  miles,  by  the  beginning  of  June,  at  which  time  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snow  makes  travel  exceedingly  diflicult.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  make  the  expedition  a  success,  but  bow  far  this  will  be 
attained  will  of  course  de])end  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  to  be  travelled  over. 

MATHEMATICAL  AHO  PHYSICAL  GEOOHATHT. 

M-  de  Lapparent’s  ‘  Physical  Geography.’— Prof,  de  Lapparent  has  just 
issued  a  second  edition  of  his  important  work  on  physical  geography,*  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  noticed  with  some  detail  in  the  Journal,  vol.  viii.  (1896)  p.  65. 
It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  book  of  so  original  and  so  thoroughly 
scientific  a  character  has  proved  such  a  success  as  to  require  a  new  edition  within 
two  years.  The  opportunity  has  been  taken,  not  only  to  revise  the  text  and  to 
introduce  a  large  number  of  additional  illustrations,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  work  by 
the  addition  of  two  new  chapters ;  although  unfortunately,  the  book  still  lacks  that 
essential  aid  to  the  student,  an  alphabetic  index.  The  new  chapters  deal  with  the 
oceans  and  with  the  classification  of  mountains.  The  former  summarizes  very 
briefly  the  main  facts  of  oceanography,  so  far  as  regards  the  relief  of  the  floor  of  the 
oceans  and  the  chief  currents,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches.  The 
chapter  on  mountains  is  more  important.  The  author  confesses  that  he  looks  with 
mistrust  on  the  multiplication  of  new  terms  unless  to  express  ideas  which  are  truly 
and  entirely  new,  and  that  he  does  not  wholly  approve  of  classifications,  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  which  are  apt  to  prove  more  apparent  than  real.  He  protests  against 
the  abuse  of  genetic  relations,  insisting  that  in  geography  an  actual  plateau  must 
not  be  called  a  mountain  because  it  has  been  produced  by  erosion  from  some 
previously  existing  mountain.  He  ingeniously  defines  a  mountain  as  a  land-form 
to  reach  the  summit  of  which  one  must  mount  up  from  every  side.  The  terminology 
introduced  by  Prof.  Supan  is,  in  Prof,  de  Lapparent’s  opinion,  unsuited  for  transla¬ 
tion  into  French,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  unsuited  for  direct  translation 
into  English  also,  much  as  one  could  wish  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  Prof,  de 
Lapparent  prefers  to  classify  mountains  into  three  genetic  groups,  according  to  their 
formation  by  accumulation  (volcanic,  glacial,  or  iejliati),  deformation  (laccolites, 
folding,  or  dislocation),  and  erosion,  subdividing  each  group  into  types  represented 
by  the  name  of  some  locality.  The  question  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  last 
word  on  either  side  has  yet  to  be  said. 

The  Determination  of  Geographical  Positions  without  Astronomical 
Instruments. — An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  long  series  of 

•  ‘Lemons  de  G^graphie  Physiijue  par  Albert  de  Lapparent.’  Deuxi^me  Edition, 
xevue  ft  augments  avec  163  figures  dans  le  texte  et  une  planehe  en  couleurs.  Paris  ; 
Masson  et  Cie.,  1898.  Pp.  718. 
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'*  Erganzungshefte"  of  Petermanns  Mittheilungen  by  tlie  publication  of  No.  123, 
a  paper  by  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Harzer,  of  Kiel,  on  methods  of  determioing  latitudeK  ami 
longitudes  without  the  use  of  the  delicate  astronomical  instruments  so  troublesome 
to  the  traveller.  The  first  part  of  this  excellent  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  astronomical  problems  to  be  solved  in  ascertaining  positions;  the 
observations  required,  and  the  methods  of  their  reduction,  are  explained  by  the 
help  of  mathematics  which  should  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  student, 
special  attention  being  directed  to  the  calculation  of  the  values  of  errors.  This 
enables  the  reader  to  understand  the  use  of  the  simple  apparatus  described  in  the 
second  part  of  the  memoir.  Four  upright  posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  on 
these,  at  a  convenient  height,  a  light  wocxlen  frame  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
is  supported.  A  string  b  passed  over  the  two  longer  sides  of  this  frame,  and  to  the 
free  ends  a  weight  of  one  to  two  pounds  is  attached,  the  weight  being  immersed  in 
a  bucket  of  water  so  as  to  bring  the  system  to  rest  as  quickly  as  possible  if  dis¬ 
turbed  by  wind.  The  string  thus  forms  a  triangle  which  remains  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  the  frame  is  so  placed  that  this  plane  does  not  form  any  considerable 
angle  with  the  meridian.  Similar  triangles  may  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
central  one,  with  their  planes  conveniently  arranged  so  as  to  radiate  from  the 
observer.  The  strings  are  whitened  with  chalk  if  necessary,  and  illuminated  by 
means  of  a  lantern  placed  on  a  table  at  the  side.  Observations,  of  course,  consist 
in  timing  the  passage  of  the  moon  or  selected  stars  across  the  triangular  planes  of 
the  strings.  Dr.  Harzer  gives  a  full  series  of  typical  observations,  and  examples 
of  the  mode  of  working  them  out  and  estimating  errors,  and  he  obtains  much  more 
satisfactory  results  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  crude  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed.  The  last  part  of  the  memoir  gives  a  brief  recapitulation  in  a  form  suitable 
for  practical  work. 


GENERAL. 

Univeriity  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Belgium.— The  New  University 
of  Brussels  has  issued  a  short  statement  of  the  plan  of  teaching  in  its  Geographical 
Institute,  which  was  founded  in  March,  1898,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Elisee 
Reclus,  who  is  assisted  by  eleven  specialists.  The  New  University  is  a  body 
entirely  free  from  external  control,  and  has  planned  the  geographical  course  "  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  logical  order,  conformably  to  the  ideals  of  every 
geographer  who  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  science,  a  scholar,  and  a 
good  worker.”  The  programme  is  formidable,  demanding  preliminary  courses 
in  natural  history,  chemistry  and  physics,  mathematics,  elementary  geography, 
history,  the  English,  German,  Russian,  and  neo-l.atin  languages,  and  drawing. 
Latin  and  Greek,  however,  are  not  required.  The  first  year  at  the  Geographical 
Institute  demands  fifteen  hours  per  week,  of  which  three  hours  are  devoted  to 
mathematical  geography,  two  hours  each  to  physical  geography,  languages,  and 
drawing,  and  one  hour  each  to  cosmography,  meteorology,  geology,  biology,  photo¬ 
graphy  of  maps  and  reliefs.  The  course  commences  with  a  lecture  on  the  position 
of  geography  amongst  the  sciences,  and  excursions  are  prescribed  for  the  holidays. 
In  the  second  year,  three  hours  a  week  are  shared  between  cosmography  and 
mathematical  geography ;  four  hours  are  given  to  drawing,  including  map-con¬ 
struction  ;  two  hours  each  to  physical  geography,  geology,  and  languages ;  and  one 
hour  each  to  botanical  geography  and  anthropology.  The  third  year  demands 
three  hours  a  week  for  the  history  of  geography ;  two  each  for  comparative  geo¬ 
graphy,  commercial  geography,  and  the  construction  of  maps ;  and  one  hour  a  week 
for  each  of  the  following :  geodesy,  geology,  zoogeography,  anthropology,  medical 
geography,  ethnography  and  colonisation,  toponymy,  or  the  science  of  place-names. 
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The  holidays  are  tu  be  occupied  by  excursions  and  the  science  and  practise  of 
exploration.”  The  scheme  certainly  appears  bt  be  both  thorough  and  complete, 
although  the  allocation  of  time  may  possibly  be  found  capable  of  improvement. 
The  regular  students  of  the  Institute  will  be  expected  to  write  memoirs,  as  part  of 
their  training,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  and  to  draw  maps,  which  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  and  become  its  property.  This  effort  to  establish  a  great 
school  of  geography  will  command  the  sympathy  of  geographers,  who  will  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

Syitem  of  Orthography  for  Native  Names  in  the  Congo  State-— A  few 
years  ago  the  Mouvement  GfAjgraphitjue  published  a  system  of  orthography  to  be 
followed  by  that  journal  in  dealing  with  native  names  of  places.  This  has  been 
generally  followed  also  by  the  officers  of  the  Congo  State,  and  an  official  note  has  now 
been  issued,  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  spelling  of  place-names,  in  which  the 
former  system  has  been  slightly  modified  and  made  more  simple  (.V.  6'.  1898,  No. 
11).  All  the  vowels  except  u,  and  thirteen  of  the  consonants,  are  pronounced  as 
in  French,  while  u  has  the  sound  of  the  French  ou.  So  far  the  system  agrees 
with  that  laid  down  by  the  Royal  tleographical  Society,  except  that  j  is  pronounced 
as  in  France,  and  dj  is  used  for  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  English.  For  the  long 
sound  of  the  vowels  the  circumflex  is  employed.  As  regards  the  other  letters,  the 
system  harmonizes  on  the  whole  with  that  of  our  Society ;  thus  c,  x,  ph,  are 
discarded,  g  is  always  hard,  s  has  the  sharp  hissing  sound,  and  nh,  w,  and  y  are 
used  as  in  English.  The  combination  ch  is  not  employed,  however,  its  sound  being 
shown  by  the  use  of  tsh,  while  dxh  is  also  allowed  as  distinct  from  dj ;  double 
consonants,  again,  are  not  allowed.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  distinction  between  tea, 
we,  etc.,  and  ui,  ue,  etc.,  the  latter  representing  two  distinct  vowel  sounds  in 
juxtaiK>sition.  Rules  which  apply  specially  to  Africa  are  (1)  that  by  which  the 
prefix  is  discarded  in  such  names  as  N’Doruma,  and  (2)  that  which  forbids  the  use 
of  the  terminal  s  to  denote  the  plural  in  names  of  tribes.  The  system  has  the 
advantage  of  being  consistent  throughout,  the  same  sound  being  always  represented 
by  the  same  symbol.  This  holds  even  in  the  case  of  the  compound  sounds  tsh  and 
<lj,  whereby  the  use  of  special  symbols,  as  in  English,  is  obviated.  No  provision 
is  made,  however,  for  the  representation  of  certain  sounds  of  which  account  is  taken 
in  our  system,  e.g.  those  represented  in  English  by  aw  (as  in  lawn)  and  th,  while 
both  systems  alike  fail  to  provide  a  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  the  sound 
of  u  in  up  from  that  of  the  same  letter  in  full. 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  H.  Kiepert. — In  recognition  of  his  great  services  to 
geography,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  friends  of  Dr.  H.  Kiepert  have  resolved 
to  present  to  him,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  occurs  on  July  31,  a  memorial 
volume  containing  a  series  of  original  papers  bearing  on  ancient  geography.  Con¬ 
tributions  have  been  offered  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Mommsen,  Hiibner, 
Partsch,  Benndorf,  Oberhummer,  Kretschmer,  and  others;  and  the  work  will  be 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Dietrich  Reimer.  The 
price  has  been  fixed  at  20  marks,  before  publication,  and  an  early  intimation  of 
the  names  of  intending  subscribers,  a  list  of  whom  will  appear  on  the  fly-leaf,  is 
requested  by  the  publisher. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  have  died  during  the 
year  1897-98  (April  30):— 

Sir  Ri'Therforu  Alcock,  k.i  .b.,  f.u.s.  ;  Captain  Thomas  Alderton  ;  Lieut.  E. 
G.  Alstos;  James  Anderson';  Majoi  G.  \V.  Bartr.^m,  r.e.;  James  Bateman,  f.r.s.; 
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J.  Theodore  Bent;  James  Brand;  David  Brandon;  Bight  Hod.  Lord  Monk 
Bretton;  John  Bockley;  A.  F.  Bukdock  ;  Lieut.  F.  H.  S.  Cator;  Admiral 
R.  CooTE ;  Sir  Lanobam  Dale,  K.c.M.a. ;  W.  B.  D’Almeida  ;  Baron  Oscar 
Dickson;  A.  M.  Dunlop;  Qeoroe  Elder;  Ney  Elias;  Rev.  E.  W.  Ford; 
Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  k.c.b.  ;  Henry  Gale  ;  Ernest  Giles  ;  Charles  Grey  ;  Sir 
Bbandford  Griffith,  k.c.m.o. ;  A.  G.  S.  Hawes;  G.  C.  Hawker;  James* 
Heawood;  Boyd  Horsbruoh;  Lieut.-Gkneral  Sir  Drummond  Jervois,  o.c.m.o., 

C. B.;  T.  B.  Johnston  ;  Sir  Polydore  de  Keyser;  Joseph  Kino  ;  B.  T.  Knights; 
G.  J.  Leaf;  F.  L.  Leveaux;  Hon.  6.  A.  Lloyd;  Mrs.  E.  Maberley;  Edward 
Mackeson;  H.  Mann;  H.  M.  Matheson;  Lord  Monkswell;  J. Garrick  Moore ; 
W.  V.  Murray George  Norton;  Henry  Nourse;  E.  D.  Ooilvie  ;  James 
Pablane;  Captain  Crawford  Pasco  ;  S.  E.  Peal  ;  Captain  Francis  Peel  ;  James 
Robert  Phili.ips  ;  S.  C.  Potter  ;  John  Fish  Pownall  ;  Colonel  Sir  Norman  W. 

D.  Pringle,  Baronet ;  R.  C.  Rapier  ;  Sir  W.  C.  F.  Robinson,  g.c.m.g.  ;  Joseph 
Boston;  E.  E.  Sabel;  H.  Sylvester  Samuels;  Hercules  Scott;  H.  B. 
Simonson;  J.  Travers  Smith;  Sir  Walter  E.  de  Souza;  E.  W.  Stanton; 
Colonel  H.  C.  B.  Tanner  ;  General  W.  B.  Thomson  ;  Sir  J.  B.  Thurston  ; 
Walter  Turnbull;  General  Blois  Turner;  J.  E.  Turner;  T.  E.  Twycross; 
W.  R.  Vines;  R.  B.  Wade;  General  H.  J.  Warre;  Major  R.  P.  Warren; 
John  Whitehead;  Percy  Whitehead;  William  Wickham,  m.p. ;  Robert 
Wilson;  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Major  Alexander  Wood. 
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Anniversary  Meeting,  May  23, 1898. — Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.. 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Elections. — Ernest  Wynne  Martelli ;  Colonel  Edmund  S.  Walcott,  C.li. 

The  Presentation  of  the  awards  for  the  year  then  took  place. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  Council  has  awarded  to  you  the  Founders' 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  your  important  journey  through 
Central  Asia,  during  which  you  surveyed  the  glaciers  of  Mustagh-ata,  and  crossed 
for  the  first  time  the  desert  of  Takla  Makan,  made  important  discoveries  in  the 
Tian-shan  region,  and  solved  the  geographical  problem  connected  with  Lob-nor. 
We  also  had  in  our  minds  your  previous  journeys,  and  the  remarkably  excellent 
trmning  as  a  geographer  to  which,  from  your  earliest  years,  you  have  subjected 
yourself,  and  which  enabled  you  to  perform  your  journeys,  so  that  they  should  be 
alike  most  important  and  useful  to  science,  and  also  most  honourable  to  yourself. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  this  medal. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  :  I  very  highly  appreciate  the  great  distinction  which  to  day 
has  been  bestowed  upon  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  express  my  deep  and  waim 
regard  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  I  desire  to  say  that,  of  the  ten  medals 
which  1  have  received  for  my  last  journey  across  Asia,  I  regard  the  one  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  receive  to-day  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  as  the  most 
important  and  the  most  precious  to  me,  as  it  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
most  renowned  and  the  greatest  of  all  the  Geographical  Societies  in  the  world.  I 
am  proud  to  find  myself  placed  at  the  side  of  my  great  predecessors  and  teachers, 
Carey,  Ney  Elias,  Holdich,  Littledale,  Younghusband,  and  Prjevalsky,  and  I  feel  the 
distinction  to  be  too  great  in  comparison  with  the  work  which  I  luive  performed ; 
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but  I  allow  myself  to  regard  it  as  an  encouragement  to  new  researches  into  the 
interior  of  that  great  continent,  where  so  much  is  still  left  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  find  my  name  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  honour  of  the 
Royal  Oeographical  Society.  The  medal,  which  in  itself  is  of  such  high  value,  is 
all  the  more  precious  to  me  inasmuch  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  illustrious  President  of  that  Society. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Garter  (Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Embassy),  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Patron’s  medal  of  the  R.6.S.  has  been  assigned 
to  Lieut.  Peary.  1  think  this  Society  has  conferred  its  medal  upon  most  of  the 
principal  American  arctic  explorers,  beginning  with  Dr.  Kane,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine  years  before  he  started  upon  his  exploration,  and  including  Mr. 
Hayes  and  General  Greeley ;  but  I  think  Lieut.  Peary  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
distinguished  men  I  have  just  mentioned.  He  was  not  so  much  an  arctic  explorer 
as  a  glacier  explorer.  In  that,  he  stands  quite  alone,  and  first.  His  journey  with 
the  dogs  over  1200  miles  on  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  is  unequalled,  and  be  was 
completely  successful  in  achieving  that  which  he  wished  to  do.  He  settled  the 
question  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  glacier  of  Greenland.  I  cannot  help 
alluding  to  another  piece  of  service  done  by  Lieut.  Peary,  which  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  geographical  as  ethnological,  and  that  is  his  admirable  treatment  of  that 
interesting  tribe,  the  Arctic  Highlanders.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Lieut.  Peary,  they 
would  have  been  extinguished,  but  he  supplied  them  with  means  of  obtaining  their 
food,  which  they  never  had  before.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  in  your  hands, 
for  transmission  to  Lieut.  Peary,  the  Patron’s  medal  of  the  R.G.S. 

Mr.  Carter  :  I  am  charged  by  the  Ambassador  to  express  his  deep  regret  for 
not  being  able  to  be  here  present  in  person,  and  to  thank  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  the  great  honour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  countryman. 

The  Pre-sident  :  Mr.  H.  Warington  Smyth,  the  Murchison  Grant  has  been 
assigned  to  you  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  large 
amount  of  geographical  information  which  is  contained  in  your  three  journeys  in 
Siam,  and  I  think  we  have  looked  more  particularly  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
these  journeys  have  been  described  by  you,  for  we  consider  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualifications  of  a  geographer  that  he  should  be  able  to  describe  the 
country  in  which  he  travels  well  and  clearly.  I  cannot  help  saying,  as  President 
of  this  Society,  that  it  is  an  extra  pleasure  to  be  able  to  hand  this  grant  to  you, 
Mr.  Smyth,  because  we  remember  that  your  grandfather  was  the  principal  founder 
of  this  Society,  and  that  when  he  was  its  President,  by  his  great  administrative 
and  financial  skill,  he  saved  our  Society  when  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  VVe 
remember  also  that  your  father  was  an  honoured  member  of  our  Council,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  you  will  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Mr.  Warington  Smyth:  I  have  to  thank  you.  Sir  Clements — you  and  the 
Council  of  the  R.G.S. — for  doing  me  this  honour,  which  I  certainly  never  expected 
to  attain  to. 

The  President  :  The  Back  Grant  has  been  given  to  Mr.  George  P.  Tate,  for 
his  excellent  work  in  surveying,  especially  in  Baluchistan.  I  have  to  request  that 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich  will  take  charge  of  the  grant,  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Tate. 

The  President  :  Mr.  Edmund  T.  Garwood  will  receive  the  Gill  Memorial,  for 
the  work  he  did  in  physical  geography  whilst  surveying  in  two  expeditions  in 
Spitsbergen  with  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Mr.  Sweet  had  undertaken  to  receive 
the  Cuthbert  Peek  Grant  for  Mr.  Poulett  Weatherley,  which  has  been  granted  to 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  navigating  Lake  Bangweolo.  We  have  felt  that 
Mr.  Weatherley  also  deserves  recognition  for  his  treatment  of  the  natives,  his 
sympathy  for  them,  and  the  just  way  in  which  he  has  always  treated  them,  and 
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for  the  great  influence  he  has  acquired  OTer  the  chiefs.  He  has  been  working 
quite  alone  in  Central  Africa  for  four  years. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address  (see  p.  1). 

Sir  ANTUoiry  Hoskins  :  A  very  grateful  task  devolves  upon  me,  and  that  is  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  address  which  he 
has  given  us,  and  which,  I  venture  to  think,  supplies  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  geographical  explorers  and  by  the  R.G.S. 
during  the  inst  year.  That  the  Society  has  been  so  successful,  as  he  has  shown 
in  his  concluding  words,  is,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree,  largely  due  to  his  own 
admirable  work — work  which  has  not  been  conflned  to  the  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  side  of  the  Society’s  requirements,  but  has  extended  over  a  very  large 
area  besides,  both  literary  and  social.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  I  would 
allude  to  the  reception  of  the  foreign  geographical  representatives  and  such 
occasions  as  that  of  which  we  had  an  example  the  other  night,  when  we  celebrated 
the  400th  anniversary  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  were  indebted  to  our  President  for 
an  address  of  great  interest  to  the  large  audience  present.  I  am  sure,  therefore, 
you  will  all  cordially  unite  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Clements  Markham  for  his 
address  to-day. 

Sir  Fbeukrick  Young  :  1  am  quite  sure  that  the  proposal  made  by  Sir 
Anthony  Hoekins  does  not  require  any  seconder,  but  I  was  most  anxious  to  say  a 
word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  address  with 
which  you  have  just  favoured  us.  In  one  of  your  opening  sentences  you  referred 
particularly  to  the  coming  antarctic  exi)edition.  1  am  here  as  the  representative 
of  another  great  society— the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — of  whose  Council  several 
members  are  present  this  afternoon.  The  attention  of  our  Council  has  been  long 
since  called  to  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  object  of  antarctic  exploration,  and  we  have  already  urged  upon  the 
Government  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  duty  of  encouraging  and  giving  their 
sanction  to  this  most  admirable  object.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  society, 
at  which  I  hsui  the  honour  to  preside,  reference  was  made  to  this  very  fact,  and  we 
told  our  Fellows  that  we  are  most  anxious  to  do  everything  on  our  part  to  urge 
the  Government  to  make  all  those  efforts  which  we  feel  it  is  their  duly  to 
do  with  reference  to  this  great  question,  in  which  other  nations  are  taking 
the  lead.  It  is  hardly  creditable  to  us  that  this  should  be  so,  and  I  think  we 
should  not  be  content  to  follow,  but  should  be  determined  to  take  precedence  of 
other  nations  in  regard  to  an  enterprise  of  this  importance.  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  thanking  you  very  much  for  your  address  and  congratulating  both  you 
and  the  Society  that  you  are  restored  again  to  health. 

The  Pbesident:  In  thanking  the  meeting  for  its  vote,  and  my  friends  the 
proposer  and  seconder  for  what  they  have  so  kindly  said,  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that,  through  the  illness  which  has  attacked  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  your  interests  so  well  as  I  have  done  in  previous  years. 

The  visitors  then  withdrew,  and  the  President  having  appointed  Mr.  Delmar 
Morgan  and  Mr.  H.  Leonard  scrutineers,  the  election  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  proceeded  with. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year ;  this 
will  be  published  in  the  Year-Book  for  IH'.l!). 

The  BsLiiOT  for  the  New  Council. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Council  as  proposed  had  been  elected. 

The  list  is  as  follows,  the  names  of  new  members,  or  those  who  change  ofBce, 
being  printed  in  italict : — 
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Fretident: — Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a.  Vice-Presidents: 
Hon.  George  C.  Drodrick ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  D.  Taubman  Goldie,  k.c.m.o.  ; 
Admiral  Sir  F.  Leopold  McCtintock,  k.c.b.,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.  ;  General  Sir  R.  Strachey, 

R. E.,  o.c.s.i.,  F.R.S. ;  Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.;  General  Sir 
Ohas.  W.  Wilson,  b.e.,  k.c.b.,  k.c.m.u.  Treasurer :  Edward  L.  Somers  Cocks. 
Trustees:  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  f.r.s.,  m.p. ;  Cuthbert  E.  Peek, 
K.8.A.  Honorary  Secretaries:  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  r.e. ;  James  F.  Hughes. 
Foreign  Secretary:  Sir  John  Kirk,  k.c.b.,  o.c.h.o.,  f.r.s.  Members  of  Council: 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton ;  W.  T.  Blanford,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.  ;  Colonel  George  Earl 
Church;  Clinton  T.  Dent;  Colonel  William  Everett,  c.m.o. ;  Colonel  J.  Farqu- 
harson,  c.b.,  r.e.  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Hunger/ord  Holdich,  r.e.,  k.c.i.e., 
c.B. ;  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  o.c.b.  ;  St.  George  R.  Litthdale;  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Loch,  u.c.b.,  g.c.m.g.,  etc.;  Alfred  P.  Maudslay ;  General  Sir  H.  W. 
Norman,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g.  ;  Surg.-Major  Sir  George  S.  Robertson,  k.c.s.i.  ;  George 

S.  Mackenzie,  c.b.;  P.  L.  Sclater,  f.r  s. ;  Frederick  Courtney  Selous;  Herbert 
Warington  Smyth ;  Lord  Stanmore,  g.c.m.g.;  Colonel  Sir  Henry  R.  Thuillier,  r.e., 
k.c.i.e.;  Admiral  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Ward;  Colonel  Charles  Moore  Watson,  r.e.,  c.m.g. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

In  the  evening  the  anniversary  dinner  took  ])lac8  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  The 
President,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  k.c.b.,  occupied  the  chair.  There  were  about 
‘J20  present,  including  the  following  distinguished  guests :  The  Minister  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Chinese  Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Earl  of 
Cara])erdown,  Lord  Strathcona,  General  Sir  William  Lockhart,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Henry  Dering,  Admiral  Sir  R.  Macdonald,  General 
Sir  Edwin  Markham,  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  Sir  William  White,  Sir  Frederick  Abel, 
Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Sir  E.  Franklin,  Sir  Henry  Longley,  Sir 
George  Chambers,  Admiral  Sir  C.  E.  Domville,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  Rev.  Dr.  Welldon,  Prof.  Riicker,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  Dr.  Thoroddsen. 

The  PRE8ii)fa»T  proposeil  the  toasts  of  “  The  Queen,”  “  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,”  and  “The  Army  and  Navy.”  Admiral  Sir  C.  E.  Domvillk 
replied  for  the  Navy,  and  General  Sir  W.  Lockhart  for  the  Army.  The  Pkesiuent 
proposed  “  The  Medallists,”  to  which  Dr.  Sves  Hedin  replied.  Sir  Henry 
Norman  proposed  “  The  Guests,”  which  was  responded  to  by  the  Chinese  Minister 
and  Dr.  Welldon.  Major  Darwin  proposed  “The  Allied  Sciences,”  to  which  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  replied.  In  conclusion  Lord 
Lothian  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Pies-ident.” 


Afternoon  Teehnleal  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  ‘JS.  -SiK  Clements 
Mai;kuam,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

“The  Influence  of  Geographical  Conditions  on  Social  Development.”  By  Prof. 
Patrick  Geddes. 

Thirteenth  Ordinary  Meeting,  June  6,  1808. — Siu  Clements  ^1ai!KHA.m, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Herbert  Sanfotd  Claye;  Devi  Duval;  John  Davidson  Milbum ; 
Sir  Robert  Pullar,  J.P.,  F.R.S.E.;  Robert  Lucas  Tooth;  Edward  Strong  Tomey ; 
Cajttain  Henry  Hampden  Wigram  (^Srots  Guards). 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

"Circumnavigation  of  I.ake  Bangweulu.”  By  Poulett  Weatherley. 
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Fourteenth  Ordinary  Meeting,  June  20, 1898. — Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.3.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. —  William  Bowyer ;  Charles  William  Lloyd  Bulpett;  Harold  Gil¬ 
more  Campion;  Arthur  Elstob ;  F.  B.  S.  Gervers  (^Lieut.  H.E.);  William  Henry 
Hall ;  David  William  Harwooii ;  George  Duncan  McGriyor ;  Alfred  J.  Paten ; 
Coningsby  C.  Sd>thorp,  J.P. ;  James  H.  Taylor ;  Montagu  R.  Waldo- Sibthorp., 
J.P.,  D.L.;  Leedham  White,  F.C.H. 

General  Woodthorpe. 

The  President  :  Before  beginning  the  work  of  the  evening,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  very  unexpected 
death  of  General  Woodthorpe.  He  had  been  working  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
amidst  pestiferous  jungles  and  snowy  peaks,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  When  I 
first  remember  him,  he  had  just  written  that  interesting  narrative  of  the  I.ushai 
expedition,  which  I  think  was  in  1872.  He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Society. 
He  had  only  gone  out  to  India  to  finish  his  time  for  a  conple  of  years,  and  then  we 
looked  forward  to  the  great  advantage  of  having  him  on  our  Council.  His  services 
were  most  valuable  to  the  State,  and  I  believe  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
ofiicers  in  India,  so  that  his  loss  will  be  mourned  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

Tirah :  the  Geographical  Results  of  the  recent  Afridi  Campaign.”  By  Colonel 
Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich,  R.E.,  k.c.i.e.,  c.b. 
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Additione  to  the  Library. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  lOLl,,  D.So.,  Librarian,  R.O.S. 

Tn  following  abbreviationa  of  nonns  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  sonroe  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  fall : — 


A.  =  Academy,  Academic,  Akademie. 
Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bolletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

Com.  =  Commerce,  GommeroiaL 
0.  Bd.  =  Gomptes  Bendas. 

Elrdk.  =  EIrdknnde. 

Q.  =  Geography,  Geographic,  Geografla. 
Ges.  s  G^llsohaft. 

L  =  Institute,  Institation. 

Is.  =  Izvestiya. 

J.  s  Journal. 

M.  s  Mitteilongen. 


Mag.  =  Magwne. 

P.  s  Prooe^ngs. 

B.  —  B<^1. 

Bev.  =  Review,  Bevne,  Bevista. 

8.  =  Society,  Soci€t^,  Selskab. 

Sitib.  =  Sitsnngsberioht 
T.  =  Transactions. 

V.  =  Verein. 

Yerh.  =  Yerhandlongen. 

W.  =  Wissensohaft,  and  compounds 
Z.  =  Zeitschrift. 

Zap.  =  Zapiski. 


On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the 
nearest  half-inch.  The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  6}. 
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Alps — Karren.  P«<ermann«  If.  44  (1898):  69-71.  Eckert. 

Die  Karren  oder  Schratten.  Resultate  der  Untersuchangen  fiber  Karrenfelder  in 
den  dentschen  Alpen.  Von  Dr.  Max  Eckert. 

Karren  are  pecoliar  fissures  in  the  rocky  surface  of  some  mountainous  regions,  and 
this  paper  deals  with  the  study  of  their  form  with  a  view  to  determine  their  origin. 
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Alpi — Western.  Coolidge. 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  Le  Massif  de  Scolette.  Lyon :  Imp.  Mougin-Rusand,  1898. 
Size  10  X  6},  pp.  30.  Map  and  Illustration. 

A  detailed  description,  with  annotated  bibliography,  of  the  little-known  western 
portion  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  the  Frejus  tunnel  (usually  called  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel)  and  Mont  Cenis,  the  eastern  part  of  which  was  described  last  year  by  the  same 
author. 

Austria.  - 

Publicationen  fhrdie  Internationale  Erdmessung.  Dio  Astronomisch-Qeolatischen 
Arbeiten  des  K.  nnd  K.  Militar-Geog^phischen  Institutes  in  Wien.  X.  Band. 
Das  Pracisions-Nivellement  in  der  ( testerreichisch-Ungarischcn  Monarchic.  III. 
Norddstlicher  Theil.  Herausgegeben  vora  K.  nnd  K.  Militar-Geog^aphisclien 
Institute.  Wien,  1897.  Size  12  x  pp.  viii.  uud  202.  Map.  Presented  by  the 
Institute. 

Austria — Dalmatia.  M.G.  6es.  Wten  40  (1897):  811-827.  Xemer. 

Das  mittlere  Kerkathal.  Von  Dr.  Fritz  t.  Kerner.  With  Plates. 

The  six  photographs  accompanying  this  paper  are  views  of  the  waterfalls  on  the 
Kerka. 

Austria — Geographical  activity.  Af.G.  Ge«.  IFtew  40  (1897):  832-853.  - 

Bericht  uber  die  l.eistungen  der  oeterreichischen  Staatsiustitute  und  Vereine  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  geographischen  nnd  verwandten  AVissenschaften  im  Jahre  1896. 

A  summa^  of  the  work  done  daring  1896  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  hlilitary 
Geographical  Institute,  Geological  Institute,  Statistical  De|)artment  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  Central  Statistical  Commission,  Institute  for  Meteorology  and  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  and  the  ScientiUc  Exploration  of  Bohemia.  It  would  have  added  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  article  if  the  universities  aud  larger  geographical  associations  had  also  been 
dealt  with. 

Austria— Language.  G.Z  4  (1898):  241-26.A.  Zemmrich. 

Deutsches  und  tschechisches  SprachgeLiet.  Von  Dr.  J.  Zemmrich.  With  Map. 

On  the  distribution  of  language  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  showing  the  urea  of 
Chech  speech,  with  the  fringing  area  of  German,  and  the  various  outlying  islands  of 
either  language.  The  areas  of  mixed  speech  are  curiously  small. 

Austria— Tyrol.  Appalachia  8  (1898) :  337-350.  Balch. 

Beminiscenccs  of  Tyrol.  By  Edwin  Swift  Balch.  With  Illustrations. 

Austria — Vienna.  Penck. 

Vortrage  des  Vereines  zur  Verbreitung  naturwissenschaftlicher  Kenntnisse  in 
Wien.  XXXV.  Jahrgang— Heft  18.  Die  geographische  Lage  von  Wieu.  Vortr^, 
gehalten  den  28  November  1894.  Von  Albrecht  Penck.  Wien,  1895.  Size 
7J  X  5,  pp.  34.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

On  the  geographical  position  of  Vienna,  and  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  that  city. 
Austria — Vienna.  Zannoni. 

Austria-Ungheria.  La  Colonia  Italiana  in  Vienna.  Happorto  del  cav.  Giacomo 
Zannoni. — Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Ksteri.  Aprile,  189.'<.  Roma, 
Libreria  Boooa.  Size  9|  x  6^,  pp.  14. 

Balkan  Peninsula.  Scottish  G.  Mag.  14  (1898):  225-241.  Callan. 

Lands  aud  Peoples  of  the  Balkans.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Callan.  it. a. 

Eastern  Mediterranean  Lands.  Ann.  G.  7  (1898):  112-141.  Philippson. 

La  tectoniqne  do  I’Egdide.  Par  M.  A.  Philippson.  With  Map. 

Prof.  Phillipson  summarizes  his  extensive  researches  on  the  physical  geography 
and  geology  of  the  Greek  peninsula  and  Asia  Minor,  and  shows  in  a  clear  map  the 
main  structural  lines  which  determine  tlte  composite  surface  forms  of  the  region. 
France — Arddche.  B.S.G.  Lyon  14  (1898):  751-765.  Bourdin. 

L’Ard^che.  Par  M.  Louis  Bourdin. 

France— Dauphink.  Martel. 

1.108  Abimes  du  Dauphine'.  [Par  E.  A.  Martel.]  Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  60.  Plans. 

France — Dunes.  li.S.G.  Com.  Bordeaux  21  (1898) :  159-173.  DuiEart. 

Distribution  geograpbique  des  dunes  continentales  de  Gascogne.  Par  Charles 
Duffart.  With  Map  and  Section. 

The  map  distingnishes  the  modem  duties  dating  no  farther  back  than  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  ancient  littoral  dunes  of  historic  time,  and  the  ancient  continental 
dunes  of  prehistoric  times. 
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FnnM — Laket.  Pelermann$  M.  44  (1898)  :  86-90.  HalblkM. 

Die  Seen  Frankreiclis.  Von  W.  Halbfass. 

A  reTiew  of  Delabccque’e  work. 

France — Population.  .4an.  6. 7  (1898):  172-177.  Milkand. 

La  denaite  de  la  population  fran(,'aiae  en  1801,  1846,  1896.  Par  M.  A.  Milhaud. 
With  Map». 

The  denaity  of  population  is  shown  on  the  maps  by  shading,  the  departmtnt  beint: 
the  imit. 

Franee— Rhone.  lUc.  Scieniifiqut  9  (1898) :  487-491,  516-523,  554-539.  Sonleyre. 
L’amenagement  industriel  du  Rhone.  Par  M.  A.  Souleyre. 

A  plea  for  the  more  complete  utilisation  for  the  river  Rhone  by  improving  it  for 
navigation,  for  irrigation,  aud  for  the  production  of  power. 

France— Time-Standard.  Her.  Sctent/d'jxe  9  (189S) :  .’>79-581.  Bouiinet  de  la  Orye. 
LMieure  nationale.  Par  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Orye. 

An  appeal  for  the  old  order  of  things,  and  agninst  the  introduction  of  Western 
European  time  in  France. 

Germany — Bavaris.  iiUz.  A.  IF.  Muneheii  (1898) :  3-18.  Gttmbel. 

Ueber  die  in  den  letzten  Jahren  in  Bayern  wtihrgenommenen  Erdbeben.  Von  C. 

W.  V.  Giimbel. 

A  list  of  the  authentic  earthquakes  recorded  in  Bavaria  from  1117  to  1897.  The 
years  in  which  earthquakes  were  recorded  were  1117,  1348,  1690,  1822,  1865,  1868, 
1870,  1886,  1888,  and  every  year  since  except  1892. 

Germany — Bavaria.  Mxmts. 

Tour  du  Monde  3  (1897) :  313,  32.'),  337  ;  4  (1898):  217,  229. 

En  Allemasrne.  Voyages  aux  Villes  historiques  de  la  Franconie.  Par  M.  Eugene 
Miiotz.  With  Illuatratione. 

Germany — Heligoland.  BervUret. 

A  trarert  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Mond>  4  (1898)  :  105-108. 

Notes  sur  Helgoland.  Par  Georges  Servi^res.  With  llluttrationn. 

Germany— Hunsriick.  Meyer. 

Forsehungen  zur  deulsohen  Landt'S-  und  Volk>kuiide  .  .  .  heransgegebcn  von  Dr. 

A.  KirchhoiT.  Elfter  Baixl,  Heft  3.  Zur  Keuntnis  des  Hunsriicks.  Von  Dr. 
Fritz  Meyer.  Stuttgart :  J.  Engelborn,  1898.  Size  9|  x  6},  pp.  [34].  Map. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  upland  region  of  the  Hunsriick,  with  an  orographical 
contour!^  map  on  the  scale  of  1 :  210,000,  the  effcet  of  wliich  is  not  improved  by  the 
isolation  of  the  region  from  its  surroundings,  nor  by  the  manner  of  oolonring. 

Holland.  Trarel  3  (1898)  ;  11-17.  Crowther. 

Holland,  the  Country  below  the  Sea.  By  Henry  Crowther.  H’tVk  lUutlralione. 
Iceland.  tUobue  73  (1898) :  292-294.  Gebhardt. 

Statistisches  aus  Island.  Von  Dr.  phil.  August  Gebhardt. 

Comparative  statistics  of  Iceland,  showing  how  the  population  sank  from  nearly 
105,000  in  1096  to  about  47,000  in  1801,  and  has  since  risen  gradually  to  nearly  71,000 
in  1890 ;  and  dealing  also  historically  with  longevity,  natural  resources,  and  trade. 

Italy.  Rendiconti  R.A.  Litteei  7  (1898) :  103-126.  Ashby. 

Sul  vero  site  del  lago  Regillo.  Xota  del  sig.  Tommaso  Ashby.  With  Map  and 
llluftrationt. 

A  summary  of  the  controversies  as  to  the  situation  of  Lake  Regillus,  with  an 
opinion  as  to  its  true  site  being  a  dry  lake-basin  a  short  distance  north  of  Frascati. 

Portugal — Lisbon.  Ann.  UydrographieiS  (,IS98):  1-36.  - 

Segelnnweisung  fiir  den  Hafen  von  LissalK<n,  nach  der  neuesten  amtlichen  Verof- 
fentlichung  der  portugiesisohen  Admiralitat. 

Sailing  directions  for  Lisbon  harbour. 

Pyrenees.  Ann.  G.  7  (1898):  166-172.  Dognon. 

Sur  I’orientation  de  la  chaine  des  Pyrenees  d'apres  Strabon.  Par  M.  P.  Dognon. 
With  Diagram. 

Illnstrating  Strabo’s  view  of  the  Pyrenees  as  a  range  running  north  and  south. 
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Ro«kaU.  T.R.  Irish  A.  31  (1897):  39-98.  - 

Notes  on  Bockall  Island  and  Bank,  with  an  Account  of  the  Petrology  of  Kockall, 
and  of  its  Winds,  Cnrrents,  etc. :  with  Reports  on  the  <  Imithology,  the  Inverte¬ 
brate  Fauna  of  the  Bank,  and  on  its  Previous  History.  With  Plates. 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  Journal  fur  January  (vol.  xi.  p.  48). 

Bnssia.  M.G.  Ges.  IPten  41  (1898):  273-285.  Diener. 

Bericht  iiber  die  Excursionen  des  VII.  intemationalen  Geologen-Cong^sses  in 
den  Ural,  den  Kaukasus  und  die  Krim.  Von  Dr.  C.  Diener. 

Bnssia.  Trevor-Battye. 

A  Northern  Highway  of  the  Tsar.  By  Aubyn  Trevor-Battyc.  London :  A. 
Constable  &  Co.,  1898.  Size  H  X  5J,  pp.  xiv  and  250.  Portrait,  J/up,  aiui 
riustratioHS.  Price  Os.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

This  gracefully  written  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  larger  work,  ‘  lee-bound 
on  Kolguev,’  and  describes  his  return  jonmey  from  Kolguev  at  the  season  of  the  year 
between  autumn  and  winter,  when  all  traffic,  even  the  postal  service,  is  usually  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  Tundra.  The  route  pursued  was  up  the  Pechora  to  Ust  Tsihim,  and 
thence  across  country  westwards  to  Archangel,  and  then  touth  to  Vologda. 

Bussia— Finland.  Af.6.  Ges.  IPien  41  (1898) ;  219-201.  Dierkes. 

Land  und  Leute  in  Finnland.  Von  Leopoldine  von  Morawetz  Dierkes. 

Bnssia — Historical.  G.Z.  4  (1898):  268-274.  Batsel. 

Politisch-geographisehe  Riickblicke.  III.  Das  rnssische  Reich.  Von  Prof.  Dr. 
Frie<lrich  Ratzel. 

A  sketch  of  the  historical  development  and  present  urea  of  the  Russian  empire, 
viewe<l  from  the  standpoint  of  political  geography. 

Bnssia  -Lapland.  Rev.  ilfart'time  136  (1898) :  359  364.  Orevin. 

La  cote  Monrmane;  traduit  de  I’allemand.  Par  G.  6r(^'in. 

Bnssia  Hovaja  Zsmlya.  Iz.  Imp.  Russian  G.S.  33  (1897) :  300-306.  Bukhteyeff. 

Hydrographical  researches  of  the  transport  Samoyed  on  Novaya  Zemlyu.  By  .\. 
Bnkhb'yeff.  [In  Russian.]  With  Maps. 

On  hydrographic  observations  made  on  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zerolya  in  181>6;  the 
maps  show  sound'ngs  in  Byelushyu  bay,  and  a  comparison  of  the  coast-line  of  the  bay 
as  determined  in  1896  with  the  rough  sketch  made  in  1839. 

Bnssia— No vorossisk.  R.&G.  Jfameil/e  21  (1897) :  374-38<).  Schenlt. 

I..e  )x>rt  de  Novorossisk.  Par  le  commandant  E.  Schenlt. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  town  and  port  of  Novorossisk  on  the  Black  Sea. 

BuMia — Odessa.  H.S.G.  Marseille  21  (ISdl):  Bonrge. 

Oilessa.  Par  M.  G.  Bourge. 

Bnssia — Odessa.  B.8.G.  Marseille  21  (1897) :  143-149.  Saint-Tves  and  Zablondowski. 

Le  ddveloppement  economique  d’Odessa.  Par  MM.  G.  Saint-Yves  et  L. 
Zablondowski. 

Bnssia — Olonets.  Iz.  Imp.  Russian  G.S.  S2  (IS91):  440-441.  Lentsi. 

Magnetic  anomalies  in  the  Northern  part  of  Podenetz  district.  Gov.  Olonetz.  By 
Lentsi.  Map.  [In  Russian.] 

Bnssia — People.  Fortnightly  Ret.  63  {IS9S):  147-159.  Dillon. 

The  Struggle  of  Religions  and  Races  in  Russia.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  populations  and  religions  in  Russia. 

Bnssia  —Population.  - 

Premier  Receusement  Gene'ral  de  la  Population  de  I’Empire  de  Russie,  1897. 
Publication  du  Comite'  Central  de  Statistique  an  Ministi-re  de  I’Inte'rieur.  I.ivrai- 
son  1.  Population  de  I’Empire  recense'e  le  28  Janvier — 9  Fevrier  1897 ;  par 
districts.  D’apr^s  lea  Calculations  locales.  (St.  Petersbourg,  1898);  Livraison  2. 
Population  des  Villes.  [In  Russian.]  St.  Pe'tersbourg,  1897.  Size  9  x  7}. 
Presented  by  the  ComiU  Central  de  Statistique,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  tables  are  printed  with  headings  in  Russian  and  French. 

Bnssia — Bonthem  Lakes.  Sokolow. 

Verh.  Rtiss.-K.  Mineralog,  Ges.  St.  Petersburg  36  (1897):  1-18. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Limane  Siidrusslands.  Von  Dr.  N.  Sokolow. 
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XusMA-Ur&l.  7z.  imp.  Hi(«nan6.&SS(  1897):  366-368.  Ab«li. 

The  Hltitadc-8  of  Alexandrovtkay  Sopka  and  Taintuai,  S.  Ural  Mountains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  Slatoust.  By  G.  Abels.  [In  Rnsaian.] 

Bnuia— Volga.  Traoel  2  (1898):  445-449.  Page. 

Up  the  Volga.  By  John  LI.  Vanlen  Page.  With  lUu»trationt. 

Bnssia — Volhynia.  Aanaaire  GMog.  et  Minfraloij.  Ruuie  2  (1897):  51-63.  Tntkowski. 
Zur  Geologie  dee  Lutzk’sohen  Kreises  im  Gonv.Wolhynien.  2.  Ueber  den  See-I.,ua8 
nnd  den  subaeralen  Ixiss.  Vorlaufiger  Bericht  von  P.  Tntkowski. 

6pain.  H.N.G.  Mairt'd  39  (1897) :  196-202.  Jimenei. 

Elstudio  estraWgiou  de  la  Peninsula  Iberica,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  del  ingeniero, 
por  el  Coronel  del  Cuerpo  D.  Fraucisco  Boldan  y  Vizcaino.  Por  D.  Eusebio  Jiiue'nez. 
Analysis  of  a  work  on  the  strategical  geography  of  the  Iberian  peuineula,  by  Colonel 
Roldan  y  Vizcaino. 

Spain.  Globus  73(1898):  174-177.  KaruU. 

Guetaria  im  Baskenlande.  Eine  Erinnerung  an  den  ersten  Weltumsegler.  Von 
Dr.  Karutz. 

On  a  visit  to  the  birth-place  of  Del  Cano,  with  references  to  his  first  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  of  the  globe. 

Spain — Andalnsia.  Cbnlemporary  Her.  73  (1898):  714-726.  Fennell. 

•  In  Andalusia  with  a  Bicycle.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 

A  tour  from  Gibraltar  through  Tarifa  and  Seville  to  Granada,  which  was  taken 
as  a  centre  for  short  tours ;  then  to  Malaga,  along  the  coast  to  Motril,  and  back  to 
Granada  by  mountain  roads. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Baedeker. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Handbook  for  Travellers,  by  Karl  Baedeker.  With  6  Maps 
and  4t;  Plana  Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker;  London:  Dnlau  A  Ca  1898.  Size 
6^  X  44,  pp.  Ixxxvi.  and  618.  Price  16s.  Preeented  hy  Meurc.  Duluu  it  Co. 

This  new  guide  will  be  welcome  to  tourists.  It  conforms  in  all  respects  to  the  well- 
known  model  of  Baedeker’s  handbooks.  It  includes  a  historical  sketch  of  Spanish  art 
by  Prof.  C.  Justi,  the  luual  introductory  matter,  and  sixty-six  routes,  covering  the  whole 
l^rian  {x-ninsula.  The  maps  nnd  plans  are  clear  and  numerous ;  that  of  the  peninsula 
shows  a  number  of  interesting  features  not  often  dealt  with  in  maps  of  the  kind. 

Spain —Cuenca.  B.S.O.  Madrid  39  (1897):  145-166.  Maria  and  Coello 

Oaminos  romanos  de  la  provincia  de  Cuenca.  Informes  preeentados  d  la  Beal 
Academia  de  la  Historia.  Por  D.  J.  Santa  Maria  y  D.  Francisco  Coello. 

Spain — EistorieaL  Mem.  Couronne$  A.R.  Belgique  54  (1896):  i.-xiv.  and  1-52.  Qossart. 
Clmrles-Quint  et  Philippe  II.  Etude  sur  les  origines  de  la  preponderance  politique 
de  I'Espagne  en  Europe.  Par  Ernest  (iossart. 

Spain— Majorca.  Martel. 

Sous  terre  (neuvieme  campagne,  1896)  Cueva  del  Drach,d  Majorque.— Scialets  du 
Vercors.  Chouruns  du  D^voluy.  Par  M.  E.-A.  Martel.  From  ‘  Annuaire  du  Club 
Alpin  Franqais,’  23''  volume.  1896.  Size  9x6,  pp.  46.  lUuetrationt.  Preeented 
by  the  Auth^. 

The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  Cueva  del 
Drach,  in  Majorca. 

Bweden.  DeuUehe  Rundeehau  G.  20  (1898) :  198-205.  Hansen. 

Aus  dem  siidlichen  Schweden.  Von  Felix  Hansen. 

A  tourist’s  impressions  of  Southern  Sweden. 

Sweden — Gothland.  K.  Svenik.  Vei.-A.  iiand/in^r  29  (1897):  No.  1.  Johansson. 
Hnfvuddragen  af  Gotlands  vaxttopografi  ooh  v'uxtgeografi  grundade  pa  en  Kritisk 
behandling  af  dess  Karlvaxtflora.  Af  K.  Johansson.  With  Map.  Pp.  1-270. 

This  article  is  accompanied  by  a  fioral  map  of  Gothland  on  the  scale  of  1 : 300,000. 

.Sweden — Jemtland.  B.  Geolog.  I.  Unirenity  of  Vptala  3(189«;):  269-304.  Wiman. 
Kambrii^ch-silurische  Faciesbildungen  in  Jemtland.  Von  Carl  Wiman.  With 
Map  and  Platee. 

On  the  land-forms  associated  with  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formation  in  Jemtland. 
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ASIA. 

ChiiuL  Bev.  Fraufoise  23  (1898) :  221-225,  277-283.  MontaU. 

Le  premier  partage  de  la  Gliine.  Par  A.  Montell.  With  Sketeh-Hap. 

On  the  spheres  of  Karopean  inflnonct;  in  China. 

China.  il.&O.  Parts  20  (1898):  10-27.  Brenier. 

Lea  voyages  et  les  re'sultats  de  la  mission  lyonnaise  d’exploration  commerciale  en 
Chine.  Par  M.  Henri  Brenier.  With  Map. 

China.  J3.S.6.  Lyoa  14  (1898):  •;93-709.  Brenier. 

La  situation  commerciale  des  principales  puissances  en  Chine,  mission  lyonnaise. 

Par  Henri  Brenier. 

China.  Que$tiunf  Dipl,  et  Colon.  ^  (189S):  6  12.  MadroUe. 

Questions  Chinoises :  Kouang-Tcheou,  Sancian,  Hai-Nan.  Par  Claudius  Madrolle. 
iri7/i  Map*. 

China.  Ann.  6.  7  (1898):  177-180,  270-272.  XadroUe. 

La  pe'ninsulc  de  Loui-Tcheuu.  Par  M.  Cl.  Madrolle. 

China.  J.  R.  United  Service  I.  42  (1898) :  406-437.  Colquhoun. 

The  Chinese  (Question  :  how  it  may  affect  our  Imperial  Interests.  By  Archibald 
Colquhoun.  With  Map. 

China —Port  Arthur.  Queition*  Dipl,  et  CMn  i  - 

Une  visite  a  Port-Arthur,  apri-s  la  conquete  japonaise.  Par  Un  Marin.  With 
Map*. 

Plan  and  views  of  Port  Arthur  and  its  batteries. 

China — Shantung.  Xaturui.  Wochen*ehri/t  li  {IS98):  141-145.  Biehthofen. 

Der  geologische  Bau  von  Sohantiing  (Kiau-tschou)  mit  bosonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
der  nutzlmren  Lagerstatten  Xach  der  Mittheiluugdes  Geheimrath  Prof.  Dr.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Frhr.  v.  Richthofen  in  der  Zeitschrift  fiir  praktische  Geologic  (Berlin). 
IFi/A  Map*. 

China — Shantung.  Per.  Pranfa/se  23  (1898):  263-276.  Pauvel. 

La  Province  du  Chanloung.  Par  A.  A.  Fauvel.  IKitfc  Map. 

China — Sis-chwan.  B.^.O.  Marset'IIe  21  (1897) :  351-361.  Oroqean. 

Les  Sslines  de  Tze-Lieou-Tsin.  Par  M.  A.  Grosjean. 

A  description  of  the  great  held  of  brine-wells,  which  has  aecumnlated  a  population 
of  a  million  people  in  the  town  of  Tze-liu-tsin. 

China — Trade.  /Vtermaans  A/.  44  (1898) :  81-86.  Supan. 

Chinas  Aussenhandel  in  Jahre  1896.  Von  A.  Snpan. 

China— Turkestan,  etc.  Boborovski. 

V,  1.  Roborovsky,  The  Expi-dition  to  Central  Asia,  1893-1895.  [In  Russian.]  Size 
9}  X  6),  pp.  60.  Pretented  by  the  Author. 

China— Wei-hal-Wei.  Lagnerie. 

A  tracer*  le  Monde,  Tour  du  Monde  4  (1898)  :  1 13-1 16,  129-132. 

Les  Positions  navales  de  la  Mer  Jaune,  Tai-Lien-Wan  et  Port-Arthur,  Wei-Hai- 
Wei'.  Par  M.  Villetard  de  Lague'rie.  IFttA  Map  and  lUuttralion*. 

China — Tunnan.  Beir  B.  (1897):  407-414.  Henry. 

A  Budget  from  Yunnan.  [By  Dr.  Henry.] 

Letters  from  Yunnan  “  addressed  to  Kew,”  and  giving  a  number  of  notes  of  places 
and  people,  as  well  as  of  the  botany  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Buteh  East  Indies.  B.S.  d^Ktudet  colon.  6  (1898) :  25-78.  Plas. 

La  Colonisation  hollandaise  aux  Indee  orientales.  Par  .J.  Plas.  irstA  lUuttrationi. 

Eastern  Asia.  Sseehenyi. 

Wiaaenschaftlicbe  Erg^bnisse  der  Reise  des  Grafen  Be'la  Szecbenyi  in  Ostasien, 
1877-1880.  Zweiter  Band.  Die Bearbeitung dee gesammelten Materials.  Wien: 

E.  Holzel,  1898.  Size  11}  X  9,  pp.  xiv.  and  784.  Plate*.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
This  great  volume,  a  translation  of  the  Hungarian  original  published  in  1896, 
contains  an  instalment  of  the  discussion  of  the  collections  made  by  Count  Be'la  Sz^henyi 
in  Eastern  Asia.  The  memoirs  treat  of  Tamil  studies  (linguistic),  by  Prof.  Gabriel 
Bklint  de  Szentkatolna ;  the  Nestorian  monument  in  Singan-fu,  by  Father  J.  E. 
Heller,  s.j.,  with  two  plates ;  and  an  ac.'ount  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  collections 
by  various  specialists. 
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India.  J.S.  Arti  46  (1898) :  569-583.  Sauoon. 

India  and  her  Currency.  By  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  Bart. 

Tw^ia  J.8.  ArU  46  (1898) :  529-548.  BeU. 

Recent  Railway  Policy  in  India.  By  Horace  Bell. 

India — Aisam.  /.&  Arts  46  (1898) :  473-49.'i.  Lnttman- Johnson. 

The  Earthquake  in  Assam.  By  H.  Luttman-Johnson. 

On  the  Earthquake  in  1897. 

India— Burma.  China’s  ACUtons  6  (1898);  28-29,  35-36,  50-51,  63-64  Steven. 

The  Kachins  of  the  Chii^e  Borderland.  By  F.  A.  Steven.  IFith  UluHrations. 

India — Ceylon.  I'.J.  Cin7  En^’neers  131  (1898):  272-288.  Waring. 

The  Hapntale  and  Bxndarawela  Extensions  of  the  Ceylon  Government  Railway, 
with  Notes  upon  other  Railways  recently  constructed  in  the  Colony.  By  F.  J. 
Waring.  With  11  Cuts. 

India — Punjab.  J.  Franklin  I.  145  (1898):  35.*)-360.  Lyman. 

Some  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  Geological  Structure  on  Topography.  By 
Benjamin  Smith  Lyman.  With  Map$. 

The  examples  cited  Ixdong  to  the  very  remarkable  configuration  of  part  of  the  Punjab 
Salt  Range  and  the  country  north  of  it,  which  show  the  relation  of  geological  structure 
to  geugraphiciil  form. 

Japan.  - 

Japan  and  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Third  Edition. 

I. oodon  :  Church  Missionary  Society,  1898.  Size  7}  x  '5|,  pp.  viii.  and  229.  Map 
and  Illvstratiout.  Price  2s.  Pretented  by  the  Church  Miteionarij  Society. 

An  excellent  little  history  of  missionary  work  in  Japan,  prefaced  by  a  clear  anti 
concise  account  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  their  native  religions. 

Mainly  historical;  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Portuguese  Committee  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  fourth  Vasco  da  Gama  centenary. 

Japan.  Imp.  and  Ariatic  Quarterly  Rer.  5  (1898)  :  309-320.  Morris. 

Japan — a  Forecast.  By  J.  Morris. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  direction  which  the  future  (xpansion  of  .Tapan  is  likely  to 
follow. 

Korea.  Villetard  de  Lagnerie. 

Villetard  de  Lagu^rie.  La  Coree,  Inde'pcndante,  Riisse.  ou  Japonaise.  Paris : 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1898.  Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  viii.  and  304.  Illustrationt. 

The  author  was  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Tempt  during  the  Chino-Japanese 
war,  and  bad  opportunities  for  the  personal  study  of  Korea  and  its  political  afl'airs. 

Malay  Arehipelago — Borneo.  Barth. 

Tijde.  Ind.  Tool-  Land-  en  Volketik.  39  (1897):  581-646. 

De  landschappen  aan  de  Boven-Pinoh  (Wester-afdeeling  van  Borneo).  Door  J.  P. 

J.  Barth. 

Diary  of  a  journey  in  the  west  of  Borneo  in  1894. 

Malay  Archipelago — Java.  Komoan. 

Tijdt.  Ind.  Taal-  Land-  en  Volkenk.  39(1897):  516-519. 

De  vogelnestgrot  “  Rongkob  ”  in  Djokjakarta.  Door  Komoan.  With  Plate. 
Description  of  the  Rongkob  cave  containing  edible  birds’  nests  in  Jokjokarta. 

Malay  Archipelago — Philippine  Islands.  Ericsson. 

Contemporary  Ret.  73  (1898):  829-837. 

A  Visit  to  the  Philippines.  By  Claes  Ericsson. 

The  visit  took  place  in  1894. 

Malay  Archipelago— Sumatra.  Verb.  Get.  Erdk.  Berlin  26  {IS9S):  177-189.  Maass. 

Herr  Alfred  Maass:  Ueber  seine  Reise  nach  den  Meutawei-Inseln. 

Malay  Archipelago — Sumatra.  Raftana  11  (1898):  256-299.  Modigliani. 

Hateriale  per  lo  studio  dell’  isola  Sipbra  (Mentaw^i).  Nota  del  dott.  E.  Modig¬ 
liani.  With  llluttrationt. 

Malay  Arehipelago— Sumatra.  Naturwitt.  Wochentehri/t  16  (ISdS) :  225-229.  Pfirst. 
Die  Bataker.  Von  Dr.  E.  Fiirst. 

On  the  Batak  people  and  their  customs. 
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Malay  Peniniola.  Bonlenger  and  Wray. 

Perak  Muaeum  Notea.  Vol.  ii.,  part  i.  On  the  occurrence  of  Schlegel’a  Gavial 
(Tomiitoma  nMtgeli)  in  the  Malay  Peninsular  [aic].  By  Q.  A.  Boulenger,  f.b.s. 
Together  with  papers  on  the  Cave-Dwellers  of  Perak — Tin-Mining  in  Perak, 
Chapter  iv. — Teeth  blacking  amongst  the  Malays — Gutta  Cultivation — Exposed 
Foundations  at  Perak  Museum — The  “  Rice  Sapper  ”  Beetle  Pest  on  Gapis 
Estate — Report  on  Perak  Museum.  By  L.  Wray,  jun.  Taiping,  1897.  Size  10  x 
pp.  80.  Presented  by  the  Perak  Mueeum. 

Malay  Peninsnla— Selangor.  Rodger. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  Selangor  for  the  Year  1896.  By  J.  P.  Rodger. 
Kuala  Lumpur,  1897.  Size  13^  x  8^,  pp.  42. 

Persia.  Sykes. 

Through  Persia  on  a  Side-Saddle.  By  Ella  C.  Sykes.  London  :  A.  D.  Innes  A 
Co.,  1898.  Size  9}  x  6,  pp.  362.  Portrait,  Map,  and  Bhutratiom.  Price  lOs. 
Pretented  by  the  Author. 

A  separate  notice  will  be  given  of  this  book. 

Rnssia— Altai  Mountains.  It.  Imp.  Rwiian  G.8.  33  (1897) :  356-360.  Sapozhnikoff. 
Glaciers  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  By  V.  V.  Sapozhuikotl'.  [In  Russian.] 

Russia — Caucasus.  Mfm.  CaueatianBect.  Imp.  Rutsian  G.8. 19(1897)  :  161-168.  - 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Coeaack  army  and  the  cities  of  the  Province  Terskaya,  N. 
Caucasus.  [lu  Russian.] 

Russia— Caucasus.  Rev.  G.  42  (1898)  :  180-198,  241-265,  321-344.  Bays. 

En  Qe'orgie.  Par  Baron  de  Baye.  With  llluttratione. 

Rnssia— Cauoasus.  Globus  73  (1898) :  281-288.  Oreim. 

Eiu  Ausflug  zum  Zei-Gletscher  in  der  Ccntralkette  dcs  Kaukasus.  Von  Dr.  G. 
Greim.  With  Illuntrationi. 

Russia — Caucasus.  Mfm.  Cancatian  Sect.  Imp.  Rmtian  G.S.  19  {\S9~) :  115  160.  - 

Statistics  of  Terskaya  Province,  N.  Caucasus,  1894.  [In  Russian.] 

Rnssia— Siberia.  Simpson. 

Side  Lights  on  Siberia.  Some  Account  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad,  the  Prisons, 
and  Exile  System.  By  James  Young  Simpson,  fklinburgh  and  London :  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  1898.  Size  x  6,  pp.  xvi.  and  384.  Map  and  llluttration*. 
Price  16«.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

A  valuable  record  of  a  reeent  journey  across  Siberia.  A  sketch  of  the  land  and  the 
|>cople  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Great  Siberian  railway,  and  a  narrative  of 
travel  on  the  old  post-road  to  Irkutsk.  Then  a  connected  description  of  the  exile 
system  is  given,  with  impressions  of  the  prisons  and  penal  conditions  considered  in  an 
impartial  manner.  Special  details  are  given  of  Alexandrovski  Central,  and  the  silver 
mines  of  Nerchinsk.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Sakhalin,  which,  however,  the  author 
did  not  visit.  In  conclusion,  there  are  opinions  on  the  future  of  Siberia,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  is  held  to  depend  entirely  on  the  new  railway. 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia.  - 

Treaty  Series.  No.  2.  1898.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ethiopia.  Signeil 
by  the  Emperor  Menclek  II.,  and  by  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy,  at  Adis  Abbaba,  May 
14,  1897.  Ratified  by  the  Queen,  July  28,  1897.  Londou  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
Size  10  X  6},  pp.  10.  Price  Id. 

British  Central  Africa.  Sharpe. 

Africa.  No.  5  (1897).  Report  by  Consul  and  Acting  Commissioner  Sharpe  on  the 
Trade  and  (General  Condition  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  fmm 
April  1,  1896,  to  March  31,  1897.  London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1897.  Size 
13J  X  8J,  pp.  14.  Price  2d. 

British  South  Africa.  - 

The  British  South  Africa  Company.  Report  on  the  Company’s  proceedings  and 
the  condition  of  the  Territories  within  the  sphere  of  its  oj)eratione,  I89<;-1897. 
Printed  for  the  information  of  Shareholders  at  the  5th  General  Meeting,  April, 
1898.  Size  lOJ  X  8J,  pp.  172.  Maps  and  Plans. 

Report  of  the  present  position  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company’s  territory,  with 
maps  showing  thb  railway  and  telegM^h  lines,  and  plans  of  Bulawayo,  Salisbury,  and 
other  townships.  '  >■  <  ' 

No.  I. — July,  1898.]  h 
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British  South  Afries— Msshonalund.  Alderion. 

With  tlie  Mounted  Infantrj  and  the  ^lashonaland  Field  Force,  1896.  By  Brevet- 
Lieut.-CJolonel  E.  A.  H.  Alderson.  London :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898.  Size  9J  x  6, 
pp.  xvi.  and  308.  Maps  and  Illudration$.  Price  10s.  (id.  Presentedhyttie  Publishers. 
Colonel  Alderson  (i^ves  a  clear  and  spirited  account  of  the  expedition  of  regular 
tr.x>ps  to  the  relief  of  Salisbury,  including  the  crossing  of  Portuguese  territory  from 
Bcira,  and  tho  whole  series  of  operations  against  the  revolted  Mashonas.  By  means  of 
numerous  diagrams  and  a  remarkable  power  of  untechnical  description,  he  makes  the 
reader  see  exactly  what  problem  was  8uggeste<l  to  the  commanding  officer  at  each 
point,  and  how  each  difficnlty  wu  overcome.  The  description  of  the  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  from  a  military  point  of  view  is  valuable. 

German  Bast  Africa — Uhehe  Deutsche  Koloniaheilung  ll  (ISOS):  07-90.  Aming. 

Die  Zukunft  von  Uhehe.  Yon  Wilhelm  Aming.  With  Maps. 

German  West  Africa — Togo.  Deutsches  Kdonialhlatt  9 (ISOS):  20 1-20S.  Vietor. 

Togo  :  Schildcrung  einer  Beise  nach  Atakpame. 

Notes  of  the  journey  of  a  German  trader  from  Little  Popo  to  Atakpame  in  1897. 
The  author  points  out  that  the  trade  of  the  district  takes  the  more  direct  route  to 
the  nearer  seaport  of  Great  Popo,  in  Dahomey. 

Lake  Tanganyika.  P.K.N.  62  (1898) :  451-458.  Moore. 

On  the  Zoological  Evidence  for  the  Connection  of  I.ake  Tanganyika  with  the  Sea. 

By  J.  E.  S.  Moore. 

This  will  be  specially  noticed. 

Haroeco.  Questions  Dipbmnt.  et  Colon.  2  (1897)  :  543-546.  Attanonx. 

Au  Marne.  Les  pirates  du  Riff.  Par  M.  J.  Bernard  d’Attanoux. 

On  the  Riff  pirates  and  their  country. 

Msroeeo.  Questions  Diplomat,  et  Colon.  1  (1897) :  472-476.  Conronnel. 

Notes  sur  lo  Maroc.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  CJouronnel. 

.4n  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  of  Maroccu,  and  the  real  position 
and  i»ower  of  the  emperor. 

Miroceo.  Questions  Diplomat,  el  Colon.  1(\S07):  321-931.  Mandevillo. 

La  fronticre  marocuine  et  Figuig.  Par  M.  Mandeville.  IFif/t  Illustration. 

With  a  view  of  the  town  of  Figuig. 

Msrocco.  Questions  Dip’omat.  et  Colon.  1  (ISO!) :  220-221.  Mandeville. 

Les  troubles  k  la  frontifere  marocaine.  Par  M.  Mandeville.  With  Map  and  Plans. 
Tue  map  is  of  the  Algeria-Marocco  frontier,  and  the  plans  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Ujda. 

Maroeco— Agurai.  Blachtcood's  Mag.  103  (ISOS):  lSS-107.  Harris. 

The  Town  of  the  Renegades :  Agurai.  By  Walter  B.  Harris. 

Describes  the  first  visit  of  a  European  to  the  little-knowu  town  of  Agurai,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mequinez. 

Marooco-Fei.  Globus  73  (1898) :  233-238, 239-263.  Pfeil. 

Eine  Reise  nach  Fez.  Von  Joachim,  Graf  v.  Pfeih  IF/tfc  Portraits. 

An  interesting  narrative  of  the  recent  visit  paid  by  Ck>unt  and  Countess  Pfeil  to  Fez. 
Horth  Africa.  Bernard. 

Augustin  Bernard.  Hautes-Plaines  et  Steppes  de  la  Berb^rie.  Extrait  du 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Grographie  d’Oran.  Oran :  Imp.  Fouque,  1898.  Size 
9|  X  6},  pp.  16.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

An  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  high  plains  and  steppes  of  Northern 
Africa,  with  the  object  of  introducing  clearer  definitions  of  the  terms,  and  a  distinction 
between  surface  features  due  to  relief  and  those  produced  by  climate  or  vegetation. 

West  Afrioa.  Harford-Battersby. 

Niger  and  Yorulia  Notes.  A  Record  of  Work  in  W'estern  Equatorial  Africa. 
E<lited  by  C.  F.  Harford-Battersby,  m.d.  Vol.  Hi,  London:  Marshall  Brothers, 
1897.  Size  10  x  7J,  pp.  iv.  and  96.  Portrait.  Presented  by  Dr.  Harford- 
Battersby. 

This  missionary  magazine  contaius  many  practical  notes  on  some  parts  of  West 
Africa  which  are  little  visited,  especially  in  the  Niger  delta  and  its  Hinterland. 
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'West  Africa — Bor^.  B.S.O.Lyonli  (1898):  725-729.  Ned-NoU. 

La  Mission  du  capitainc  Vermeersch  au  Borgou.  Par  Ned-Noll. 

'West  Africa — Fernando  Fo.  B.S.6.  Aladr/d  1  (1897) :  139-143.  - - 

Guinea  espidlola.  Colonizacion  cn  Fernando  Poo. 

West  Africa— Lower  Sene^l.  C.  Rd.  126  (1898):  C6C-C69.  Mennier. 

Contribution  k  la  geologie  du  baa  Sene'gal.  Note  de  M.  Stanislas  Meunier. 

Recent  exploitation  of  the  phosphate  ileposits  of  the  lower  Senegal  have  revealed 
many  new  facts  as  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal. 

West  Africa — Niger.  B.8.G.  Lyon  14  (1898):  710-725.  Vonlet  and  Chanoine. 

Dans  la  lK)ucle  du  Niger.  Par  MM.  le  Capitaine  Youlet  et  le  Lieutenant  Chanoine. 
TFi7;.  Map. 

West  Africa — Niger.  Fortnightly  Ret.  62  (IS98):  376-591.  Edwards. 

The  French  on  the  Niger.  The  “Open  Door  ”  in  West  Africa.  By  F.  A.  Edwards. 
TTif/i  Map, 

The  note  on  the  Royal  Geographical  Society’s  system  of  geographical  orthography 
attached  to  this  eareful  article  is  not  quite  correct.  Timbuktu,  in  accordance  witii  that 
system,  =  Ti-embocktoo,  and  Kenednqu  =  Kay-nay-doogoo.  The  pronunciation  Kenny- 
doogoo  would  require  to  he  spelled  Ktnnedugu. 

West  Africa— Niger.  Honrst. 

Sur  le  Niger  et  au  Pays  des  Touaregs.  La  Mission  Hourst  par  le  Lieutenant  de 
vaisaeau  Hourst.  Paris:  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  C",  1898.  Size  9  X  6,  pp.  xii.  and 
482.  Fortrait,  Map,  and  IUuitration$. 

This  will  he  noticed  along  with  other  Wiks  on  Africa. 

West  Africa — Niger  Bend.  Questions  Diplomat,  et  Colon.  1  (1897):  457-462.  Vnillot. 
Du  Dahomey  au  Niger.  L’occupation  de  Bousaa.  Par  M.  Paul  Vuillot.  T17t/j 
Map. 

West  Africa— Niger  Sources.  Trotter. 

The  Niger  Sources  and  the  Borders  of  the  New  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate.  By 
iLieut.  Lionel  J.  K.  Trotter.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898.  Size  8  X  Sj. 
pp.  238.  Map  and  Illustraliont.  Price  5s.  Presented  by  the  PublUhert. 

This  will  be  referred  to  along  with  other  books  on  Africa. 

West  Africa— Senegal.  R.S.G.  Lyon  14  (1898):  730-7.50.  Mille. 

La  vie  commerciale  et  politique  au  Se'negal.  Par  M.  Pierre  Mille. 

West  Africa — Togo-Dahomey.  JJ.S.G.  Lyoii  14  (1897) :  644-647.  - 

La  convention  de  Togo-Dahomey.  FFt/k  Map. 

West  Central  Africa.  Edwards. 

From  the  Kongo  to  the  Niger.  By  F.  A.  Edwartls.  From  the  GeiUleiiutn't 
Magazine,  Alarch,  1898,  pp.  299-307.  Map.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  Size 
9x6.  Preiented  by  the  Author. 

A  popular  account  of  Maistre’s  well-known  journey. 

Western  Sahara.  L.&G.  A/adrui  1  (1897):  137-139.  - 

Sahara  cspaiiol.  La  factoria  de  Rio  de  Oro. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Alaska.  Rodman. 

Compilation  of  the  most  recent  information  relative  to  the  harbors,  anchorages, 
and  dangers  to  navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham  and  Peril  Straits  and  Cook’s 
Inlet,  Alaska.  Arranged  and  Compiled  by  Lieut.  Hugh  Rodman. — Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Ck>a8t  and  Geodetic  Survey,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
work  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  with  June,  1896.  Pp.  373-393.  Washington, 
1897.  Size  12  X  9J. 

Thc‘se  notes  give  the  result  of  surveys  made  in  1895 ;  they  are  preliminary  in  their 
■character  to  a  complete  survey  of  the  coasts,  which  is  now  much  wanted  in  order  to 
provide  trustworthy  charts. 

Alaska.  National  G,  Mag.  9  (1696):  178-167.  Evans. 

Some  of  the  Conditions  and  Possibilities  of  Agriculture  in  Alaska.  By  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Evans. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  soils,  the  natural  vegetation,  and  the  experiments  in 
laising  crops  and  vegetables  in  the  settled  parts  of  Alaska  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
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that  territory  is  by  no  means  so  devoid  of  ag^iculturaljpossibilities  as  has  usually  been 
supposed. 

Alaska.  National  G.  Mag.  9  (1898) :  139-172.  Emmons. 

Alaska  and  its  Mineral  Resources.  By  Samuel  Frankliu  Emmons.  Ifith 
Illiutration*. 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  use  of 
travellers  and  prospectors.  It  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  geographical 


conditions  of  the  vast  territory. 

Alaska.  National  O.  Mag.  9  (1898) :  172-178.  Perkins. 

The  Civil  Government  of  Alaska.  By  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins. 

The  method  of  administratiou  of  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska  in  force 
pending  the  passing  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  is  here  described. 

Alaska.  B.  American  0.8.  30  (1898)  :  127-134.  Hayes. 

Copper  River  as  a  route  to  the  Yukon  Basin.  By  C.  Willard  Hayes.  Map$. 

Alaska.  B.S.B.G.  d’Anvert  22  (1898)  :  13-34.  Richet. 

L’Alaska.  Conference  donn^  le  25  mars  1898.  Par  M.  Etienne  Richet.  With 
Map. 

Alaska — Climate.  National  G.  Mag.  9  (1898) :  132-137.  Oreely. 

Climatic  Conditions  of  .\laska.  By  General  A.  W.  Greely. 


General  Greely  recalls  the  time  when  the  public  protested  against  the  waste  of 
public  money  in  attempting  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  so 
useless  a  region  ns  Alaska,  and  proceeds  to  try  to  satisfy  the  present  imperative 
demand  of  the  public  for  trustworthy  information  on  this  point  by  recording  such 
scanty  observations  as  are  available. 

United  States — Mississippi  River.  National  G.  Mag.  8  (1897):  351-354.  Corthell. 
The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  river.  By  £.  L.  Corthell,  D.sc ,  etc. 

A  paper  read  to  Section  £  of  the  British  Association  at  Toronto  in  1897. 

United  States — Mississippi  Valley.  J.  Geology  6  (1897) :  795-802.  Chamberlin. 

Supplementary  Hypothesis  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Loess  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  By  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 

The  paper  concludes,  “The  Richthofen  loess  may  be  said  to  be  first  eolian  and 
secondarily  aqueous ;  the  Miseissippian  loers,  first  aqueous  and  secondarily  eolian.  The 
Richthofen  loess  in  its  ultimate  origin  is  residuary ;  the  Mississipian  loess  in  its 
ultimate  origin  is  glacial.’’ 

United  States — Montana.  Weed  and  Firsson. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
No.  139.  Geology  of  the  Castle  Mountain  Mining  District.  Montana.  By  Walter 
H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Firsson.  Washington,  189<>.  Size  9J  X  0,  pp.  164.  Map» 
and  niuitratione.  Presented  hy  the  Surrey. 

United  States — New  Mexico.  Barker. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Water-Supply  and 
Irrigation  Papers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  No.  10.  Irrigation  in 
Mesilla  Valley,  New  Mexico.  By  F.  C.  Barker.  Washington,  1898.  Size  9J  x  6, 
pp.  50.  Map  and  Plates. 

United  States— New  Mexico— Indians.  Hodge. 

The  Verification  of  a  Tradition.  By  Frederick  Webb  lIo<lge.  [From  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anthropologist  for  September,  1897.]  Washington,  1897.  Size  9J  x  6J,  pp.  [4]. 
Refers  to  a  legend  of  the  Acoma  Indians  of  New  Me.xico  relating  to  the  Mesa 
Encantada,  and  a  visit  paid  to  that  site  by  the  author. 

United  States— New  York.  6/obus  73  (1898):  12-15.  Steffens. 

Grose-New- York.  Von  Dr.  C.  Steffens.  With  Plan  and  Illustrations. 

United  States— New  York  State.  B.  American  G.8.  30  (1898):  28-56.  Tarr. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  New  York  State.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  Part  iii. 

Plains  and  Plateaux.  With  Illustrations. 

United  States — Oregon.  Diller. 

A  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  North-Western  Oregon.  By  J.  T.  Diller. — 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  .  .  .  1895-96. 
Part  i.  Pp.  447-520.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Washington.  1896.  Size  12  x  8. 
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CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AHBBICA. 

Argentine  Bepnblie— Bonndnriei.  Selechnnx. 

Limites  occidentalee  dc  la  Repiiblicn  Argentina.  £1  artionlo  del  Dr.  Juan  Steften  : 

La  Cueetion  de  Limite  Chileuo-Argentina  con  espi-cial  oonsiderucion  de  la  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Esiimen  critico  por  Enrique  S.  Delachaux.  (Revista  del  Museo  de  La 
Plata.  Del  Tonin  IX.,  i^g.  1  y  eiguienteii.)  La  Plata,  1808.  Size  11}  x  7},  pp. 

78.  Pretented  by  Uie  Mateo  de  La  Plata. 

Argentine  Republic — Hendoza.  B.A.  Nae.  Ci.  CurcMni  15  (1897):  425-486.  Bodenbender. 
K1  anelo  y  las  vertientea  de  la  ciudad  de  Mendoza  y  sue  alredeJorea,  Por  el  Doctor 
Guillermo  Iknlenbender. 

On  the  geology  of  the  city  of  Mendoza  and  its  water-anpply. 

Argentine  Republic— Mendoza.  B.A.  Nac.  Ci.  (Tordoba  15  (1897) :  487-501.  Ooering. 

UbserTuciones  hipsometricas  alrc<ledor  de  Mendoza,  practic^as  |>or  el  doctor 
Uotlenbender  y  calculadus  por  el  doctor  Oacar  Doering. 

Bolivia — Boundary.  Balliviaa. 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Lu  Paz,  Bolivia.  Demarracion  de  Limitea  con  los  Estadoe 
Unidos  del  Brasil.  Documentoe  compilados  y  traducidos  por  Manuel  V.  Ballivian. 

La  Paz,  1897.  Size  8}  x  6,  pp.  viii.  and  108.  Mapt.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
Brazil— Marajo  IsUnd.  Globut  73  (1898):  90-93,  107-110.  Katzer. 

Einc  Forscliungsreisc  nach  der  Insel  Marajo  (Amazonaa-Mundung).  Von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Katzer. 

The  narrative  of  an  exploring  journey  through  the  great  island  of  Marajo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

British  Guiana.  Kirke. 

Twenty-five  Years  in  British  Guiana.  By  Henry  Kirke.  London :  Low  and  Co., 
1898.  Size  9X6,  pp.  x.  and  364.  Portrait,  Map,  and  llluttratiom.  Price  10a  6d. 
Pretented  by  the  Publishers. 

A  volume  of  reminiscences  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  picturing  social  life  in  all 
classes  of  the  composite  po]>ulatiun  of  British  Guiana.  Historical  facts  bearing  on  the 
development  of  the  colony  are  referred  to,  and  the  descriptions  of  journeys  in  the 
interior  give  some  information  as  to  the  life  of  the  aborigines.  An  excellent  map 
illustrates  the  still  unsettled  question  of  the  Venezuela  frontier. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Australasia  Bibliography.  [Fethsriek.] 

Catalogue  of  Bmks  relating  to  Australasia,  Malaysia,  Polynesia,  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  America,  and  the  South  Seas.  Offered  for  sale  by  Francis  Edwards,  Bookseller, 

83,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  London,  W.  Part  I.  (A-CX  April,  1898.  Size 
X  5|,  pp.  48.  Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  catalogue  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick,  of  an 
exceptionally  large  collection  of  books  bearing  on  Australasia  and  the  Pacific. 

Australia.  Lsspagnol. 

Sur  le  Caractere  Desertiquede  I’Australie  int^rieure.  Par  G.  Lespagnol.  (Extrait 
des  Annalei  de  Geographic.)  (Nos.  31,  32  et  33,  du  15  Janvier,  du  15  Mars  et  du  15 
Mai  1898.)  Paris :  A.  Colin  &  Cie.  Size  10  x  6},  pp.  [58].  Mapt.  Presented  by 
the  Author. 

Treats  of  the  surface,  the  climate,  and  the  hydrographic  forms  of  the  desert  region 
of  Australia. 

Bismarck  Archipelago.  Z.  Get.  Erdk.  Berlin  32(1897):  349-359.  Bchleinits. 

Begleitworte  zur  Karte  des  bstlichen  Teils  der  Insel  Neu-Pommem.  Von  Frhr. 
von  Schleinitz.  Btfh  Map. 

This  paper,  on  the  eastern  part  of  New  Britain,  is  referred  to  in  the  Monthly  Record. 
The  map  is  on  the  scale  of  1 : 500,000. 

British  Solomon  Islands.  Keio  R.  (1897):  416-420.  - 

British  Solomon  Islands. 

Extracts  from  the  colonial  reports  on  the  vegetable  resources  of  the  Solomon 
islands. 

Clipporton  AtolL  Quarterly  J.  Geol.  8.  54  (1898):  228-229.'  Wharton. 

Note  on  Clipperton  Atoll  (Northern  Pacific).  By  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  J. 
Wharton,  k.c.b.,  f.b.s.  TFt'fh  Map  and  Plate*. 

This  is  summarized  in  the  Journal  for  June,  vol.  xL  p.  671 . 
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HawaU.  Ana.  G.  7  (1898) :  278-281.'  BeUet. 

Lea  ilea  Hawai.  Par  SI.  D.  Bellet. 

Hawaii.  Queition$  Diplontat.  et  Colou.  1  (1897):  588-594.  Serrant. 

Havai :  Etude  gragraphique  et  hiatorique.  Far  St^phane  Servant. 

A  atudy  in  political  geography. 

Hiatorical— Meudana.  £.5.6.  Pari*  19  (1898):  59-88.  Maroel. 

Hendana  et  la  d^uverte  dea  ilea  Slarquiaea.  Par  SI.  Gabriel  Slarcel.  With  Map. 

Hew  Guinea.  Forbea  and  Thomaon. 

Sir  William  Slacgregor’a  Journey  acroaa  New  Guinea :  Correapondence.  H.  O. 
Forbea  and  J.  P.  Thomaon.  Brisbane,  1897.  Size  9  x  5J,  pp.  8.  PretenUd  hy  Mr. 

J.  P.  Thornton. 

Hew  Guinea.  Maegregor. 

Despatch  from  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Britisli  New  Guinea, 
reporting  visit  inland  to  the  Wcatem  end  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  thence 
across  the  Island  to  the  North  and  East  Coast.  [No.  5.]  Brisbane,  January  20, 
1898.  Size  13}  X  8},  pp.  20.  Presented  hy  the  Colonial  Ofice. 

The  full  report  of  Sir  William  Macgregor’s  crossing  of  New  Guinea. 

Hew  Zealand.  Broderick. 

Reconnaissance  Survey  of  a  Road  from  Tekapo  to  Slount  Cook.  By  T.  N.  Broderick. 
Wellington,  1897.  Size  13}  x  8},  pp.  2.  Map.  Price  6<l.  Pretented  by  the 
Colonial  Ojfiee. 


POLAR  REGIONS 

Antarctic.  Brunner. 

Antarktis.  Wege  und  Ziele  der  Forschung  in  der  Sudpolarregion.  Von  Heinrich 
Brunner.  Zurich,  [1898].  Size  7}  x  5,  pp.  24.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Antarctic.  Petermanns  M.  44  (1898) :  60-69.  Supan. 

Die  antarktische  Forschung.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Supan. 

Summarizing  all  the  plans  for  south  polar  research  now  before  the  public,  and 
pointing  out  the  imi)ortance  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  present  favourable  climatic 
conditions. 

Arctic— Frobisher  Bay.  Porter. 

Frobisher  Bay  Revisited.  By  Russell  W.  Porter.  From  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxx.,  1898,  No.  2.  Size  10  X  6},  pp.  97-110.  Chart 
and  lUuttrationt.  PretetUed  by  the  Author. 

Frobisher  bay,  supposed  by  the  discoverer  in  1576  to  bo  the  North-West  Passage, 
was  first  explored  to  its  head  by  Hall  in  1860,  but  no  explorations  had  been  carried  out 
in  it  since,  until  the  boat  expedition  under  Mr.  Porter  investigated  its  whole  length 
(about  150  miles)  in  1897. 

Arctic— Spitsbergen.  Ymer  (1898) :  17-23.  Korselius. 

Special  ofver  Danskgattet.  Af  Gustaf  Norselius.  With  Chart  and  llluttralion. 

The  surveys  were  carried  out  at  Danes  island  when  the  Andrew  balloon  expedition 
was  preparing  to  start. 

Frans  Josef  Land.  Clarke  and  Bruce. 

On  the  Avifauna  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  By  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke.  With  Notes  by 
■  Wm.  S.  Bruce.  (From  the  Ibit  for  April,  1898.)  Size  9x6,  pp.  [30].  Map. 
Pretented  by  W.  S.  Bruce,  Esq. 

Greenland.  Astmp. 

With  Peary  near  the  Pole.  By  Eivind  Astrup.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  H.  J.  Bull.  London  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  1898.  Size  9x6,  pp.  362.  Portrait, 
Map,  and  Jlluttrations.  Price  10s.  6d.  Presented  by  the  PMither. 

The  late  Mr.  Eivind  Astrup,  the  fact  of  whose  death  is  not  referred  to  in  the  preface 
or  elsewhere  in  the  volume,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  a  Norwegian  newspaper  descri|>- 
tive  of  the  two  expeditions  of  Mr.  Peary  to  North  Greenland,  in  which  he  took  part,  in 
1892  and  1893-94.  These  he  subsequently  brought  together  in  book  form,  and  the 
volume  is  now  translated  in  a  very  readable  manner.  A  description  of  the  incidents  of 
the  journey  is  followed  by  some  particulars  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  region  and  their  mode 
of  life. 
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MATHEMATICAL  0E30RAPHY. 

Cartography.  Pe^^rnMinn*  A/.  44  (1898):  64-66.  Hammir. 

Xoch  fin  Wort  zur  “  Terraindarttelluug  mit  schifler  Bi  leuchtung."  Von  Prof. 

Dr.  £.  Haiumor. 

On  a  method  of  liill-ahauliu^. 

Eclipse  Calculations.  —  ■— 

Nautical  Almanac  Circular,  No.  17.  Local  particulars  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  tlie 
Sun,  1900,  May  27-28.  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  1898.  Size  10  x  6|,  pp.  12. 
Mtipt.  Vrenenled  by  the  Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Oeodesy.  Kummell. 

A  new  sr>Iation  of  a  principal  Geodetic  Probh'm.  By  Chns.  H.  Kummi-ll. — Bejwrt 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  Work  during  the  Fiscal  year  ending  with  .June,  1896.  Pp.  293-303. 
Washington,  1897.  Size  12  x  9}. 

A  solution  of  the  inverse  problem  of  the  determination  of  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  on  a  spheroid. 

Oeodesy.  Sitz.  A.  IT.  .Viinc/ien  (1898) :  19-36.  Franks. 

Kewrdinaten-Transformatiouen  in  gcodtitisohen  Dreiecknetzen.  V'on  J.  U.  Franke. 

( tn  Soldner’s  co-ordinates,  i.e.  the  rectangular  spherical  co-ordinates  introduced  by 
Soldner  in  calculating  the  triangulation  of  Bavaria  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

Mathematical.  Putnam. 

Field  method  of  reducing  {)ortable  transit  time  observations.  By  G.  R.  Putnam. — 
Ri-poit  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  work  during  the  Fiscal  jear  ending  with  June,  1896.  I*p.  347-352. 
Washington,  1897.  Size  12  x  9|. 

Navigation.  Nature  68  (1898) :  104-107.  Ruthven. 

Navigation.  By  Captain  J.  F.  Ruthven.  With  Diagrams. 

On  methods  of  laying  out  great-circle  courses. 

Position  off  coasts.  ifec.  Afurifime  136  (1898) :  461-501.  Jaffre. 

Courant  et  position  exacte  d’un  navire  lorsque,  e'tant  en  vue  d’une  cote,  on  n’en 
peut  relever  qu’un  seul  pmint.  Par  M.  Paul  Jaffre. 

Time.  J’.  and  T.R.S.  Canada  2  (1896),  (Sect,  iii.)  :  83-90.  Lumsden. 

The  Unification  of  Civil,  Nautical,  and  Astronomical  Time.  By  G.  £.  Lumsden. 

Time.  B.S.G.  Farit  19  (1898):  89-108.  Sariauton. 

£ipuse'  du  syste'me  de  Theure  de'cimale.  Par  Henri  de  Sarrauton.  With  Map. 

PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Biological  Geography.  Ann.  6. 7  (1898):  193-2C0.  Costantin. 

£ssai  de  biologie  g^raphique  sur  la  vegetation  tropicale.  Par  J.  Costantin. 

Calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  geographical  environment  in  the  evolution  of 
plants. 

Cultivated  Plants.  Hahn. 

AVie  setztsich  der  Bestand  der  Kulturptlanzen  zusammen,  von  Dr.  Hahn.— Sep>arat- 
Abdruck  aus  dem  Correspwndenz-Blatt  der  deutschen  anthropMlogischen  Gcsell- 
schaft.  Nr.  11.  n.  12.  1897.  (Bcricht  der  XXVllI.  allgemeinen  Versammlung  in 
Liibeck.)  Size  11x9,  pp.  [8J.  Pretented  by  the  Author. 

Geyser  Eruption.  American  J.  Sci.  6  (1898) :  323-333.  Jaggar 

Some  Conditions  affecting  Geyser  Eruption.  By  T.  A.  Jaggar,  junr. 

On  ezpterimcnts  tending  to  elucidate  geyser  actions. 

Meteorology.  Edmburf/k  38  (1896):  579-606.  Gillespie. 

The  Weather,  Influenza,  and  Disease  :  from  the  Records  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  for  fifty  years.  By  A.  Lockhart  Gillespie,  m.d.  With  Diagrams. 
Meteorology.  C.  ltd.  126(1898):  1173—1176.  Ganigon-Lagrange- 

De  I’inllnence  dcs  mouvements  de  la  Lune  sur  les  oscillations  de  P  atmosphere. 
Note  de  M.  P.  Garrigou- Lagrange. 

The  author  believes  that  he  has  found  evidence  of  lunar  influence  on  atmospheric 
pressure ;  but  the  atmospheric  tides  occur  only  once  daily,  not  twice  as  in  the  case  of 
oceanic  tides. 
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Metaorology.  K.  Scen$k,  Vet.-A.  Handlimgar  S9  (1897) :  No.  3.  HildebrmndMOn. 
Quelquos  recherche*  sur  leg  centres  d’action  de  Tatmosphere.  Par  H.  Hildebrand 
Hildebrandgeon.  IFilh  Diagrams.  Pp.  l-3(i. 

A  note  on  this  important  paper  will  be  given. 

Metsorology— Forest  Climate.  Meteorolog.  Z.  16  (1898) :  134-140.  Sehnbert. 

Temperatur  und  Feuchtigkeit  der  Luft  auf  freiem  Felde,  im  Kicfem  und  Bueben- 
bestande.  Von  J.  Schubert. 

The  average  of  afternoon  obeervations  in  the  summer  months  (June  to  August) 
showed  that  the  shade  temperature  in  a  thick  pine  wood  was  0'5°  Fahr.  lower  and  the 
relative  humidity  1  per  cent,  higher  tlian  in  the  open  field,  while  under  the  trees  of  a 
beech  wood  the  tem^niture  averaged  2’  Fahr.  lower  and  the  relative  humidity  6  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  open. 

AVTHBOPOOEOORAPHT  AND  HISTORICAL  QEOORAPHT. 
Anthropology.  Hahn. 

Demeter  und  Baubo.  Versueh  einer  Theorie  der  Entstebung  unsres  Ackerbaus. 
Von  Ed.  Hahn,  Berlin.  Liibeck  :  Max  Schmidt  [not  dated].  Size  9x6,  pp.  78. 
Fretenied  by  the  Author. 

This  treats  mainly  of  mythological  and  anthropological  matters,  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  through  early  beliefs  and  customs. 

Anthropology.  Her.  Seientijique  9  (1898) :  513-516.  Lombroso. 

Les  races  et  le  milieu  ambiant.  Par  31.  C.  Lombroso. 

A  discussion  showing  that  certain  environments  tend  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
distinctive  types  of  man.  The  author  sliows  how  the  Jewish  race  varies  physically  in 
<lifferent  countries,  although  racially  pure  in  all,  while  people  of  entirely  different  races 
have  kept  up  the  characteristics  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  etc.,  for  century  after 
century  in  the  respective  countries. 

Bishop  Martyr’s  European  Journey.  It.S.G.  Madrid  39  (1897),  (Suppl.) :  1-20. - 

Relaeion  de  un  viaje  por  Europa  cun  la  peregrinaciun  a  Santiago  dc  Galicia  veri- 
ficado  6,  fines  del  siglo  xv.  por  M&rtir,  Obispo  de  Arzenyan. 

On  the  journey  to  Santiago  de  Galicia  of  Martyr,  Bishop  of  Arzenjan  in  Armenia, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Commercial  Geography.  J.E.  United  Service  1.  42  (1898) :  365-40.').  Ballard. 

The  Protection  of  Commerce  during  War.  By  Commander  G.  A.  Ballard. 
Commercial  Geography — Riee.  Afaturir.  IToehenschri/t  13  (1898):  132-138.  Fiirtt. 

Die  Cultur  des  Reises  und  der  auf  Reisfeldem  erzielten  zweiten  Gewachse. 

Early  Prussian  Colonies.  Didier. 

Rev.  O.  41  (1897):  357-365,  414-424  ;  42  (1898):  14-21. 

Entreprises  coloniales  de  la  Prnsse  au  XVIP  si^le.  Par  L.  Didier. 

On  the  temporary  Prussian  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africst,  most  of  them 
conquests  from  the  Danes  and  the  Dutch. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Button.  Christy. 

Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Button,  Kt.,  of  Cardiff.  By  Miller  Christy.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Trantaetiont  of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’  Society,  vol.  xxix.  part  1, 
1896-97).  Size  9  x  6,  pp.  10.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Foullon-Norbeeck.  Deutsche  Rundschau  O.  20  (1898) :  376-377.  - 

Heinrich  Freiherr  v.  Foullon-Norbeeck.  With  Portrait. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Austria  in  1850,  and,  after  considerable 
travels  as  a  geologist  in  Australasia,  was  killed  by  a  native  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on 
February  27,  1896,  while  in  the  act  of  entering  an  aneroid-reading  in  his  notebook. 
Gilbert.  P.  A  T.R.8.  Canada  2  (1896),  (sect,  ii.):  33-39.  Brymner. 

Death  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  By  Douglas  Brymner,  ll.d. 

Narrative  of  the  last  vojrage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583. 

Italian  Geographers.  Vedova. 

G.  Delia  Vedova.  I  recent!  Lutti  della  Societk  Geografica  Italiana.  Roma, 
1898.  Size  9J  x  6,  pp.  32.  Map  and  Portraits.  Presented  by  the  Author. 
Biographical  notices,  with  portraits,  of  the  late  Vittorio  Arminjon,  who  commanded 
the  Magenta,  the  first  Italian  war- vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  world;  Admiral  Carlo 
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Alberto  Kaccliia ;  Cristofero  Negri,  late  president  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society ; 
Giuseppe  Ariinondi;  Antonio  Cecchi;  Vittorio  Bbttego  and  Maurizio  Secchi,  of  whose 
journeys  in  Somaliland  a  map  is  given. 

Mareon.  Aaifrican /.  Scf.  6  (1898):  398.  - 

Prof.  Jules  Marcou. 

BosignolL  B.S.  KUlit.  G.  4  (1897):  875-897.  Bonola. 

Don  Paolo  Rosignoli.  Par  Dr.  F.  Bonola  bey.  With  Portrait. 

Father  Rosignoli  was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Mahdi  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  Sudan. 

Snpan.  Deutsche  Rundschiu  G.  20  (1898):  374-370. 

Alexander  Supan.  With  Portrait. 

ToscanelU.  KS.G.  Italiana  11  (1898):  24C-250. 

Paolo  Dal  Pozzo  Toacanelli  iniziatore  della  scoperta  dell’  America, 
socio  3(ario  Baratta.  IFtth  Portrait  and  Plate. 

Wanters.  Mouvement  G.  15  (1898):  233-237. 

.Alphonse  Wanters.  Par  A.  J.  Wuuters.  With  Portrait. 

GENERAL. 

Sibliography. 

International  Catalogue  of  SeientiQc  Literature.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  with  Schedules  of  Classification.  March  30,  1898. 
Size  8J  X  5J.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Society. 

British  Empire.  J.S.  Arts  46  (1898) :  497-511.  Lowles. 

The  British  Empire :  its  Resources  and  its  Future.  By  John  Lowles,  m.P. 

Dwells  on  the  history  of  the  acquisition  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  statement  is  made,  without  reference  to  authorities,  that  the  British 
Empire  “  embraces  four  continents,  10,000  i.slands,  500  promontories,  and  2000  rivers.” 
British  Empire.  G.Z.  4  (1898) :  211-224.  Eatial. 

Politisch-geographische  Ruckblicke.  Yon  Friedrich  Ratzel.  2.  Das  englische 
Weltreich. 

A  critical  study  of  the  relations  betw<en  the  British  colonies  and  the  mother-country. 

Classification  of  Geography.  - 

Concilium  Bibliogmphicum.  Ziirich-Ol)erstra88.  1  April  1898.  Con8iiectu8 
Methodicus.  Size  9x6,  pp.  16.  Presented  by  the  Concilium  Bibliographieum. 

This  contains  a  subdivision  of  the  Earth’s  surface  for  bibliographical  purposes, 
<-ommencing  with  oceans  and  continents,  and  carried  down  as  far  os  French  departments 
and  British  counties. 

Colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Zimmermann. 

Die  Europaiachen  Kolonien.  Erster  Band.  Die  Kolonialpolitik  Portugals  und 
Spaniens  in  ibrer  Entwickelung  von  den  .Antangen  bis  zur  Gegeuwart  dargestellt  von 
Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann.  Berlin  :  E.  8.  Mittler  und  Sohn,  1896.  Size  9J  X  6,  pp.  xvi. 
and  516.  Map. 

An  important  study  of  historical  geography,  tracing  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
colonial  empires  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Commercial  Geography —Railways.  Radtsig. 

Iiifiuence  of  Railways  on  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Trade.  Anton  Radtsig. 
[In  Russian.]  St.  Petersburg,  1896.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  268.  Diagrams.  Presented 
by  the  Author. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  railways  of  the  world  in  general,  comparing  different 
countries,  and  then  in  detail  with  the  railways  of  Russia,  and  the  economic  results  of 
their  increasing  length.  There  are  numerous  statistical  diagrams. 

Cosmogony.  Skwortaow. 

Soleil,  terre  et  ^ectricite'.  (Un  chapitre  de  la  th^rie  nouvelle  de  I’univers.)  Par 
le  prof.  Jr.  Skwortzow.  Kharkow,  1898.  Size  10|  X  '7,  pp.  8.  Presented  by  the 
Author. 

Decimal  Division  of  Angles.  Carriiro. 

Socie'te'  d’Etnde  des  Sciences  naturelles  de  Beziers.  Extrait  du  Bulletin  Mensuel, 
No.  2,  Fe'vrier  1898.  Rapport  sur  I’application  du  Systl-me  DMmal  a  la  Mesure  du 
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Tempa  and  de  la  Ciroonference.  Par  M.  L.  Carriuie.  Ueziers :  U.  Azais,  1898.  Size 
10)  X  6),  pp.  [12].  Vretented  by  the  Author. 

Education — Methods.  Ifouremenl  6.  15  (1898) :  156-158,  108-170.  Besard. 

L’enseignement  de  la  Gtk>grapliie.  Par  A.  F.  Renard. 

Education — Methods.  Ufouvemenl  6.  16  (1898):  118-122.  Benard. 

La  Gmgraphie  h  PUniversite'  de  Vienne.  Par  A.  F.  Renard. 

An  account  of  Prof.  Penck’s  methods  of  geographical  teaching  in  Vienna. 
Educational  Methods.  G.Z.  4  (1898):  274-287.  Krug. 

Amerikanischc  Lehrbiicher  fiir  den  Geogniphie-Unterricht.  Von  M.  Krug. 

On  American  school  books  on  geography. 

French  Colonisation.  Queetiotu  Dipl,  et  Colon  4  (1898):  22-34.  Halot 

L’aptitude  des  Fran^ais  h  coloniser,  demontre'e  par  les  resultats  obtcnus  dans 
leurs  demiiires  Colonies.  Par  Alexandre  Halot. 

General.  Oust. 

Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.  Written  from  the  year  1840  to  1897.  Fifth 
Series.  By  Robert  Needham  Oust,  ll.d.  2  vols.  London :  Luzao  &  Co.,  1898. 
Size  8)  X  6,  pp.  xiv.  and  1076.  Portrait.  Pretented  by  the  Author. 

A  collection  of  essays  and  newspaper  articles  extending  over  a  considerable  jierioil 
and  touching  on  many  topics.  Several  are  devoted  to  studies  of  native  life  in  India,  a 
large  number  to  subjects  related  to  historical  geography,  and  a  few  to  general  questions 
regarding  the  development  of  Africa. 

Geographical  Education.  Petermannt  M.  44  (1898) :  90-93.  - 

Der  geographische  Unterrioht  au  den  deutschen  Hochschulen  im  Sommtr- 
semester,  1898. 

List  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  geography  now  being  delivered  in  the  German 
universities. 

Geographical  Progress.  B.S.G.  Paris  19  (1898) :  5-58.  Hnlct. 

Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  la  Socie'te  de  Geographic  et  sur  h‘S  progr^s  des 
sciences  geographiques  pendant  I’anne'e  1897.  Pur  M.  le  baron  Hulot.  With  Maps, 
This  report  is  daintily  illustrated  by  a  series  of  small  sketch-maps  of  routes. 
Geographical  Progreaa.  B.8.O.  Paris  17  (1896) :  409-517.  Maunoir. 

Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  la  Socie'te  de  G^graphie  et  sur  les  progres  des  sciences 
gMgraphiques  pendant  I’annee  1895.  Par  Ch.  Maunoir. 

Geographieal  Progresr.  B.  American  G.8.Z0  {IS9S):  124-126.  Littlehales. 

Recent  Advances  in  Geographic  Knowledge,  accomplished  by  the  U.S.  Hydro¬ 
graphic  Office.  By  G.  W.  Littlehales. 

On  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office  in  determining  telegraphic  longitudes, 
and  in  surveying  coasts  for  charts. 

Geographieal  Tear-book.  Wagner. 

Geographisebes  Jahrbuch.  XX.  Baud.  1897.  Herausgegeben  von  Hermann  Wag¬ 
ner.  Zweite  Halite.  Gotha :  Justus  Perthes,  1898.  Size  9x6,  pp.  249-510. 

In  this  part,  completing  vol.  xx..  Prof.  E.  Hammer  gives  a  paper  on  recent  progress 
in  cartographic  processes ;  Dr.  Hergesell  and  Dr.  Rudolph  treat  of  geophysics ;  Dr. 
Tiessin  on  Asia  without  Russia ;  and  Prof.  Anuchin  on  Asiatic  Russia.  Dr.  Wolken- 
hauer  gives  the  customary  Necrology,  with  an  index  to  the  obituary  notices  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

Geography  in  America.  Seienes  7  (1898) :  541-551.  Baker. 

A  Century  of  Geography  in  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  Marcus  Baker. 

This  paper  quotes  extracts  from  American  geographical  text-books  of  a  hundre  d 
years  ago,  and  gives  an  outline  of  recent  advances  towards  a  complete  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  through  the  various  national  surveys. 

German  Colonies.  - 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Entwickelung  der  Deutschfn  Schutzgebiete  im  Jahre 
1896-97.  Beilage  zum  Deutschen  Kolonialblatt  1898.  Berlin :  E.  S.  Mittler  A 
Sohn,  1898.  Size  12)  x  9,  pp.  156. 

Travels.  Bnzton. 

Short  Stalks.  Second  Series.  Comprising  trips  in  Somaliland,  Sinai,  the  Eastern 
Desert  of  Egjpt,  Crete,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Daghestan.  By  Edward 
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North  Buxton.  London :  Edward  Stanford,  1898.  Size  x  7,  pp.  xii.  and  226. 
Map*  and  llluttration*.  Price  21*.  PretenUd  hy  the  Pubtioher. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Buxton  describes  hunting  expeditions  in  Somalilaml.  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  the  Egyptian  Bed  Sea  coast,  the  Sinuilic  peninsula,  Crote,  and  Daghestun. 
There  is  an  important  map  of  Somaliland,  showing  the  new  Itoundaries  and  much  fiesh 
information,  and  there  is  also  a  map  of  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  illustrations 
from  the  author's  photographs  are  excellent,  and  the  book  is  a  worthy  continuation  of 
the  first  series  of  ‘  Short  Stalks.* 

Year-Book.  Keltie  and  Benwick. 

The  Statesman’s  Year-book,  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
World  for  the  year  1898.  l^ited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  I.L  n.,  with  the  a-ssistance  of 
I.  P.  A.  Renwick,  M.A.,  ll.b.  London:  Macmillan  4  Co,  1898.  Size  7J  X  5, 
pp.  XXX.  and  1160.  Map*  and  Diagram*.  Price  lOs.  Od.  Presented  by  the  Pnb- 
liiher*. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  revision  of  all  the  statistical  information  regarding  thu 
conntries  of  the  world,  this  year’s  issue  contains  a  series  of  maps  and  diagrams.  The 
maps  show  the  political  condition  of  the  Niger  region  in  Africa,  and  the  distribution  of 
British  trade  over  the  world.  The  trade  mai)s  are  coloured  to  show  the  pro]>ortiou  of 
British  imports  to  total  imports  in  each  country,  and  only  those  towns  are  shown  iu 
which  there  is  a  British  consular  or  diplomatic  representative.  The  diagrams  are 
modified  statistical  curves  showing  the  total  imports  and  exiwrts  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  lost  25  years. 


NEW  MAPS. 

By  J.  COLES,  Map  Curator,  R.G.S. 

XUBOFE. 

England  and  Wales.  Bartholomew. 

New  Reduced  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Scale  1 :  126.720  or  2 
stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets:  11,  North  Wales;  18,  Birmingham  District;  30, 
Surrey;  31,  Kent.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1898.  Price  each, 
mounted  on  cloth.  Pre*enkd  by  the  Publieher*. 

England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Survey. 

Pnblioations  issned  since  May  8,  1898. 

1-inoh — General  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  : — 18,  27,  41,  122,  123,  342,  engraved  in  outline  (revision). 

1«.  each. 

6-inoh — County  Maps : — 

England  and  Walks  (revision):— Durham,  4  s.e.,  6[s.e.,  7  s.e.  Essex,  11  n.w., 

15  N.W.,  16  N.W.,  N.K.,  8.W.,  19  8.W.,  25  N.W.,  26  N.W.,  S.W.  36  N.E.,  37  N.W.,  38  S.E.,  45 
N.E.,  46  N.E.,  8.E.,  47  N.W.,  54  N.W.,  69  N.W.,  70  8.E.,  75  N.W.,  80  N.E.  Hampshire,  21 
8.W.,  44  8.E.,  52  N.E.,  65  8.W.,  72  n.w.,  74  n.w.,  76  n.w.  Kent,  10  8.w.,21  s.e.,33  n.e., 
43  N.W.,  44  N.W.,  8.W ,  50  8.W.,  51  s.e.,  52  8.K.,  53  n.w.,  n.e.,  8.w.,8.e.,  61  s.e.,  62  n.w., 
8.W.,  63  N.E.,  64  N.W.,  S.E.  Northumberland,  41  n.w.,  s.w.,  s.e.,  42  n.e.,  49  n.e.,  50 
8.E.,  51  8.W.,  53  8.W.,  8.E.,  54  8.W.,  61  8.W.,  8.E.,  62  s.w  ,  8.E.,  63  N.W.,  N.E.,  S.W.,  64  N.w  , 
65  N.W.,  8.W.,  66  N.E.,  68  s.e  ,  69  n.e.,  s.w.,  8.E.,  71  n.e.,  72  8.W.,  83  n.e.,  84  s.w.,  89 
N.W.,  92  N.W.,  N.E.,  103  N.w,,  8.W.,  106a  8.E.  SuTTey,  10  N.E.,  21  N.E.,  8.E.,  22  N.E., 
8.K.,  24  B.W.,  32  N.E.,  34  N.W.,  N.E.,  35  N.w.  Is.  each. 

Sfi-inah — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  (revision): — Cheshire,  III.  8,  11,  16;  IV.  10;  IX.  11 ;  XL 
6;  XVII.  14,  15,  16;  XVIII.  7,  13;  XIX.  1;  XX.  10;  XXVI.  7,  10,  11,  12; 
XXVII.  1,5;  XXIX.  13;  XXXV.5,13;  XXXVI.3;  XLI.  12;  XLII.  1,9,  13; 
XLVIII.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16;  XLIX.  2,  9,  11,  12, 13;  L.  6 ;  LV.  4,  6;  LVI.  1,  4,  10; 
LVII.  3,  5 ;  LXI.  3 ;  LXII.  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 13.  Derbyshire,  III.  9 ;  IV.  13 ;  V,  3, 

7, 11, 15,  16;  VI.  4,  7,  8,  15,  16;  VU.  9,  10,  13,  14;  IX.  3.  6,  8.  9, 10,  11, 12;  X. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8, 10,  11, 15;  XI.  9,  13,  14;  XII.  10.  Durham.  II.  9,  10.  Essex, 
VIL  12.  Hampshiie,  LXXV.  15;  LXXIX.  10,  14;  LXXXIII.  2,  9,  14; 
LXXXVII.7,  8,  10;  XCIV.  9, 13;  XCV.  2,  9;  XCVI.  9, 11,  15;  XCVII.  1,  6.  7, 

8, 12,  16;  XCVIII.  1,  5,  6,  9.  Hertfordshire,  II.  13;  IV.  11, 15,  16;  V.  9. 13,  14; 
VII.  7, 10,  14;  VIII.  4;  IX.  1,  16:  XI.  4,  7,  10;  XIV.  4,  8;  XIX.  3,  7;  XX.  13; 
XXI.  15 ;  XXVII.  4, 16 ;  XXVIll.  4,  9, 14 ;  XXIX.  10,  13, 16 ;  XXX.  6,  7,  8. 11, 
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12  ;  XXXIV.  5;  XXXV.  9;  XXXVI.  1,  2,  4,  8,  16:  XXXIX.  3,  14;  XL.  2; 

XLI.  11 ;  XLIII.  8,  12 ;  XLIV.  7,  8 ;  XLV.  4,  10,  12,  15,  16 ;  XLVL  1,  5,  9,  13. 
Kent,  V.  15;  XIX.  9;  XXIV.  14,  15;  XXVI.  5, 10, 13,  14;  XXXIV.  9;  XXXVI. 

1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13,  14, 15, 16 ;  XLVL  14, 16 ;  XL VII.  10 ;  LXVII. 

4,  15;  LXXII.  13;  LXXV.  1 ;  LXXX.  1 ;  LXXXI.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11 ; 

LXXXIV.  1,  5,  6,  10,  16;  LXXXVI.  3,  7,  8,  11,  12.  HorthumberUnd,  VIII. 

14, 15.  Surrey,  XXIX.  12;  XLIV.  4;  XLVII.  2.  Suiiex,  I.  15;  11.  8;  III.  2; 

IV.  4;  LX.  16;  LXI.  7;  LXV.  7,  8,  9;  LXVI.  16;  LXXIII.  13;  LXXIV.  1,  5, 

6,9.  WestmorlMid,  XXIX.  6,  7, 10,  11,  12,  16;  XXX.  5,  6,  7,  9, 10. 11, 13, 14, 15; 
XXXIV.  7, 15:  XXXV.  4,  8,  12, 13 ;  XXXVI.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11 ;  XXXVIII.  3,  4, 

6,  7,  9,  10,  11, 12,  13, 15 ;  XXXIX.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8 ;  XL.  1,  5 ;  XLI.  4,  12 ;  XLII.  7, 

8, 10, 12,  15, 16 ;  XLVL  11,  12, 14, 15,  16 ;  XLVII.  6,  7,  9,  14,  15 ;  XLVIII.  2,  6, 

9;  L.  4;  LI.  1.  3«.  each. 

(E.  Stanford,  Agent.) 

Han  Monntaiiu.  Bomedorff. 

O.  T.  BomfidorfTs  Spezial-Karte  vom  Harz.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1‘5  stat.  mile  to 
an  inch.  In  4  aectionen :  1,  Oberharz ;  2,  Thale ;  3,  Lauterberg ;  4,  Stolberg. 
Albert  Rathke’s  Verlag^abuchhandlung,  Magdeburg.  Price  1  mark  each  tection. 
Pretented  by  the  Pttblither. 

London.  Jordan. 

Geological  Model  of  London  and  Suburbs.  By  James  B.  Jordan.  The  geology 
compiled  from  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey.  Surveyed  principally  by  W. 
Whitaker,  Ssq.,  b.a.,  f.b.s.  Horizontal  scale,  1 :  63,360  or  1  stat.  mile  to  an  inch; 
vertical  scale,  1 :  12,000  or  1  inch  to  1000  feet.  E.  Stanford,  London.  1898. 
Price  15*. 

This  is  a  relief  model  representing  an  area  of  320  srjuare  miles,  with  London  as  a 
centre.  It  includes  the  administrative  county  of  London,  and  extends  beyond  the 
county  boundary  to  Finchley  on  the  north,  Croydon  on  the  south,  St.  Mary  Cray  and 
Flumstead  on  the  east,  and  Twickeuham  and  Harrow  on  the  west.  The  map  is  geo¬ 
logically  coloured,  and  contains  sections,  and  vertical  sections  of  strata  at  bore-boles. 

The  model  « as  originally  constructed  by  Mr.  Jordan  in  contours  of  cardboard,  and 
reproduced  in  tinned  steel  plate.  The  advantage  of  this  is  its  superior  durability  and 
lightness. 

Switserland.  '  Xenghins. 

Sprachenkarte  von  Graiibiiuden  und  Tessin.  Nach  den  Ergebnissen  derVolkszahlung 
von  1888.  Scale  1  : 450,000  or  7  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Von  M.  C.  Menghius. 
Petermannt  Geographitche  MitteHungen,  Jahrgang  1898,  Tafel  7.  Gotha:  Justus 
Perthes,  1898.  Presented  by  Hie  Publither. 

ASIA. 

China.  Morse. 

Map  of  the  province  of  Kwangsi.  By  H.  B.  Morse.  To  accompany  Lnngchon 
Trade  Report  for  1897.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

This  map  has  been  compiled  from  the  manuscript  map  of  the  Rev.  Fere  Renault,  and 
from  the  map  by  T.  Firy,  French  topographic  map  of  Tokin,  and  Chinese  sources. 
The  map  is  without  hill  shading,  but  trade  routes  are  laid  down,  and  the  names  of 
places  are  in  Chinese  character,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  in  English  of  all  the 
principal  places. 

Chant  nng.  Beimer. 

Deutschland  in  Ostasien.  Provinz  Shantung  mit  der  Kiau-Tsohon-Bucht  und  den 
Kohlenfeldern  von  Po-Shan-Hsien.  Scale  1:750,000  or  11*8  stat.  miles  to  an 
inch.  Berlin  :  Dietrich  Reimer  (E.  Vohsen),  1898. 

AFBICA 

Africa.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew’s  Political  Map  of  Africa.  St'ale  1 : 12.000,000  or  189'3  stat  miles 
to  an  inch.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Go.,  Edinburgh,  1898.  Price  3*.,  mounted  on  doth. 
Presented  by  the  Pubiithert. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Bartholomew’s  Political  Map  of  .Africa,  which  has  been 
corrected  and  brought  up  to  date,  with  the  exception  of  the  boundary  of  British  Somali¬ 
land,  as  fixed  by  the  .Anglo- Ethiopia  treaty,  July  28,  1897,  and  consequently  territory 
is  shown  as  British  which  has  been  ceded  to  .Abyssinia. 
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Afrioa.  Serriee  Oeographique  de  I'Annee,  Paris. 

Carte  de  I’Afrique.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  31*1  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets ;  53, 
Windhoek;  54,  Vyrburg;  58,  Port  Nolloth.  Service  Geographique  de  I’Armee, 
Paris.  Price  1  fr.  each  theet. 

Algeria.  Serriee  Oeographiqne  de  I’Armee.  Paris. 

Carte  d’ Algetic.  Scale  1 : 50,0o0  or  0  78  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.  Sheets:  95, 
Ch&teaudun  da  Rhumel ;  1 57,  Zemmora.  Dresse',  heliograve'  et  publie  par  le 
Service  G^grapbique  de  I’Armee,  Paris.  Price  1.50  fr.  each  theet. 

Xatabeleland.  Mitehelton. 

A  Mineral  Map  of  Matabeleland.  Compiled  from  original  sources  by  Sydney  P. 
Mitcbelson.  Pnblished  for  the  Rhodesia  Publishing  Syndicate,  1898.  ^ale 
1 : 633,600  or  10  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  E.  Stanford,  London,  1898.  Price  £1  Is. 
Somaliland.  Stanford. 

Mup  of  W'estern  Somaliland.  Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or  15*8  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  E. 
Stanford,  London,  1898.  Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

This  map  has  been  compiled  from  the  route  surreys  of  Major  Swayne,  b.e..  Colonel 
I’aget,  Count  Uoyos,  Dr.  L>.  Smith,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Count  Wickenburg,  and  others, 
with  additions  from  the  itineraries  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pease,  .m.i*.  The  boundary  of  the 
British  Somali  Protectorate,  1897.  is  laid  down,  and  an  inset  is  given,  showing  the  area 
ceded  to  Abyssinia  by  the  Anglo-Ethiopia  Treaty,  July  28,  1897. 

West  Africa.  Stanford. 

A  Map  of  part  of  West  Africa,  including  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  and  part  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s  Territory,  1898.  Scale 
1 : 1,900,800  or  30  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  E.  Stanford,  London,  1898.  Presented 
}>y  the  Publisher. 

This  map  includes  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  to  the  old  Calabar  river,  and  the  country  inland  as  fur  as  14°  20'  N. 

AMERICA. 

British  North-West  America.  Surveyor-General’s  Office. 

Canadian  Government  Surveys :  Yukon  Map.  Scale  1 :  380,160  or  6  stat.  miles  to 
an  inch.  Sheets  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Surveyor-General’s  Office,  Ottawa,  1898. 
Price  25  cents  each  sheet  Presented  by  the  Surceyor-General  of  Canada. 

These  sheets  of  the  Canadian  Government  Survey  include  the  Yukon  goldfields 
and  the  country  between  them  and  the  west  coast.  The  area  embraced  commences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  river,  and  the  west  line  is  followed  to  Yakutut  bay  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  range;  then  it  follows  the  149th  meridian  to  lat.  66° 
20'  N.,  thus  including  the  Klondike  region.  To  the  east  these  sheets  include  the  lakes 
and  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon  and  Felly  rivers,  numerous  heights  arc  given,  and  all 
the  trails  are  laid  down. 

As  these  sheets  contain  the  results  of  actual  survey,  and  arc  drawn  on  the  scale  of 
6  miles  to  the  inch,  they  will  lie  of  great  service  to  all  who  are  visiting  the  Klondike 
region,  but  esiiecially  to  those  who  are  using  any  of  the  west  coast  routes. 

Canada.  Stanford. 

Stanford’s  General  Mup  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Scale 
1 :  5,274,720  or  83'2  stat.  miles  to  an  inch.  E.  Stanford,  London,  1898.  Presented 
by  the  Publisher. 

Cartagena.  Hart. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Cartagena,  showing  the  location  of  the  Tracks,  Buildings,  and 
Wharves  of  the  Cartagena  'I'erminal  and  Improvement  Co.,  I.td.,  and  Cartugena- 
Magdalena  Railway  Scale  1 :  9,820  or  1  inch  to  0*155  stat.  mile.  By  F.  R. 
Hart.  1898.  Presented  by  the  Autltor. 

United  States  and  Spain.  Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew’s  Spanish-American  Special  War  Map.  North  Atlantic,  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Cuba.  With  inset  maps  of  Havana  and  other  chief  ports.  New 
Edition.  J.  Bartholomew  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1898.  Price  1*.  Qd.  on  cloth.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Publishers. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New  Guinea.  Petermanni  Geographische  Mitteilnngen. 

Der  Untere  Bubui  mit  der  Missionsstation  Simbang.  Scale  1 :  40,000  or  0*03  stat. 
mile  to  an  inch. — Die  Tami  (Cretin)  Inseln  vor  der  No.  Ecke  des  Huon-Golfes. 
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Scale  :  20,00)  or  0'31  stat.  mile  to  an  inch.  Petermaniu  Geographitehe 
MitUilutigeH,  Jabrgang  1898,  Tafel  8.  Langhana’  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnia  der 
DeuUcheii  ^bntzgebietc  Bl.  11.  Gotha:  Justus  Perthes,  1898.  Pretented  by 
the  Puhliiher. 

CHABTS. 

Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  during 
March  and  April,  1898.  Presented  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

No.  I  nches. 

850  m  =  9'4  North  Holland : — Ymuiden  harbour.  It.  6d. 

291*1  m  =  1’75  Great  Belt:— Sprogb  to  Omu.  2«.  6d. 

2989  m  =  4  95  France,  west  coast : — Entrance  to  the  Loire  river,  and  approaches 

to  St.  Nazaire.  2t.  6d. 

2990  m  =  4*9  France,  north  coast :  — Le  Havre  and  entrance  to  the  Seine. 

2«  6d. 

1660  m  =  0*5  Greece  : — Gulf  of  Corinth.  2*.  6d. 

2963  d  =  4*1  Arctic  Russia  : — Gulf  of  Ob  (Obskoi  Gubi),  and  golf  of  Yenesei 

(Yeneseiskag^  Saliva).  2t.  6d. 

.  /  =  7*2  )  Plans  on  the  east  coast  of  Iceland : — SeiJis  fiord,  Nord,  Hcllis, 

iadam|_2.i7y  and  Vid  fiords.  It.  61 

1531  m  =  var.  Anchora^ies  in  the  strait  of  Belle  isla: — Black  bay,  Pinware  bay, 
Anse  h  I»up.  It.  6d. 

1531  m  =  5*9  Newfoundland,  east  coast : — Western  or  Hauling  arm.  It.  6>1 

2961  m  =  1*2  Lake  Ontario: — Eastern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Quintc,  Kingston  to 

Deseronto.  2t.  6d. 

1524  m  =  var.  Plans  in  Alaska: — Juneau  anchorage,  Wrangell  harbour,  Ratz 
harbour,  Tongass  narrows,  Tolstoi  bay.  It.  6d. 
looi  Anchorages  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa: — Sette  Cama 

IZJl  m  —  ,  anchorage,  Lendana  bay.  It.  6d. 

2987  m  =  0*73  Philippine  islands: — San  Pedro  bay  to  Libukan islands,  including 
Jnanicj  strait.  2t.  Cd. 

2974  ra  =  I'O  China,  east  coast: — Chang-tan  harbour  and  approaches.  It.  6d. 

2995  m  =  4*0  South  Pacific  ocean  :-^uloga  harbour  (Woodlark  island). 

It.  6d. 

1512  m  =  1*0  New  Zealand  : — Anchorages  on  and  off  the  north  coast  of  North 
island : — Three  Kings  islands.  Port  Maugonui.  It.  6d. 

215  d  =  2*95  Pacific  ocean : — New  Caledonia  Isle  of  Pines,  to  New  Zealand 
North  cape.  2t.  6d. 

2283  d  =  2'88  Pacific  ocean  : — Tougatabn  island  to  L’Esperance  rock.  2t.  6d. 
1660  m  =  3*0  Fiji  islands: — Suva  harbour.  2t. 

2971  m  =  var.  North  Pacific  ocean : — Fanning  island,  English  harbour,  W'haler 
anchorage.  2t.  6d. 

2399  Gulf  of  Pyrgos  or  Burghaz : — Plan  added,  Messemvria  to  Capo 

Emineh. 

1936  Plans  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean  : — New  plan,Roca  Partida,  plans 

added.  Sun  Beiiedicto  island,  Malpelo  island. 

724  Islands  and  reefs  between  Seychelles  and  Madagascar : — Plan 

added,  Coetivey  island. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.) 


Charts  Cancelled. 

No.  Cancelled  by  No. 

850  Ymuiden  harbour.  j  ^^*f*^* .  , 

i  Ymuiden  harbour . 850 

2646  Plan  of  entrance  to  Loire!  Sheet.  ,  -  .  . 

river  on  this  sheet.  i  Entrance  to  the  Loire  river  and  approaches 

I  to  St.  Nazaire .  2989 

1610  Gulf  of  Corinth,  or  I.e-lNew  Chart. 

panto.  (  Gulf  of  Corinth . 1600 

I  New  Chart. 

1791  Port  Monganui.  <  Anchorages  on  and  off  the  north  coast  of 

I  North  island . 1512 

2867  Plans  of  Fanning  island  I  New  Chart 
and  English  harbour  on  this>  Fanning  island,  English  harbour,  W^haler 
sheet.  j  anchorage .  2971 
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Charts  that  hare  reenved  Important  Correotioni. 

X«>.  2057,  Ireland,  west  coast: — Westport  bay.  124,  Netherlands: — The  Texel. 
2269,  White  sea  : — Cape  C'hemi  to  Mount  Sozonora.  2276,  White  sea  : — Bouin  point 
to  Sharap JT  head.  2273,  White  sea Nikodimskoi  and  Intsi  points  to  Kaminenoi 
point,  etc.  2302,  Gulf  of  Bothnia: — Tome  point,  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
Tauvo.  696,  Germany  : — Kiel  harbour.  2714,  Portugal,  west  coast : — Port  ^tubal. 
2835,  Black  sea: — Delta  of  tlie  Danube,  etc.  2232,  Black  sea: — Odessa  to 
Sevastopo-)!.  2230.  Black  sea :  —Bosphorus  to  Cape  Kaliakra.  2234,  i8ea  of  Azov. 
1645,  Asia  Minor: — Island  of  Khios  and  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  3*19,  plans  in  the  Cape 
Verde  islands.  2240.  Iceland : — Approach  to  Grundar  and  Kolgrafa  fiords.  2172, 
Bering  strait.  282,  Newfoundland  :— St.  John  bay  to  Orange  bay  and  strait  of  Belle 
isle.  2902.  Newfoundland,  east  coast : — Motion  head  to  Flat  rock  point,  showing 
the  approaches  to  St.  John's  harbour.  1731,  Lake  Huron: — Parry  sound  and 
approaches.  310,  North  America: — Lake  and  Biver  St.  Clair,  with  the  Detroit 
river.  1441,  West  Indies: — Turks  islands.  2044,  South  America,  east  coast: — 
Ilha  Grande  and  Sapetiba  bays.  23,  Chile  : — Channels  between  Magellan  strait 
and  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  24,  Chile :— Channels  between  Gulf  of  Trinidad  and  Gulf 
of  Penas  672,  British  Columbia: — Constance  cove.  ISOI,  Alaska:— Kadiak 
island  to  Siguam  island.  1499,  Alaska: — Cross  island  to  Kadiak  island.  397, 
Africa,  west  coast :— River  Volta,  etc,  1360,  Africa,  west  coast:— Baruko  to  Cape 
St.  Paul.  1713,  Africa,  west  coast: — Anchorages  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
1456,  Africa,  west  coast: — River  Cameroon,  with  the  Ambas  islands.  7,  Gulf  of 
Aden : — Aden  and  adjacent  bays.  828,  Bay  of  Bengal : — Cape  Comorin  to 
Cocanada.  2761,  Sumatra,  west  coast: — Tyingkok  bay  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 
941b,  Eastern  Archiprdago,  western  portion,  etc.  895,  plans  of  anchorages  in  Bali, 
Lomluk,  etc.  2637,  Strait  of  Makasser,  south  part.  2194,  plans  of  anchorages  in 
the  north  part  of  Celebes.  930,  Anchorages  between  Borneo  and  New  Guinea. 
989,  China  sea :  — Lakon  roads  to  Lem  Tane.  2725,  Gulf  of  Siam : — Koh  Trun  and 
channels  leading  to  anchorages  off  Kamput.  2062,  Cochin  China  : — Tong  King 
gulf.  1961,  Pescadores  islands.  2376,  Harbours  in  Formosa.  2809,  Yang-tse 
Kiaug:— Shanghai  to  Nanking.  2347,  Japan: — Nipon,  Kiusiu,  and  Shikoku,  etc. 
2441,  Japan  : — Tsugaru  strait.  2432,  Tartary  : — Tumen  Ula  to  Strrdok  bay,  etc. 
2759a,  Australia,  northern  portion,  etc.  2766,  North-east  roast  of  New  Guinea, 
etc.  780,  Pacific  oc“an :— South-west  sheet.  1829,  Pacific  ocean  ; — Fiji  islands  to 
Samoa  islanils  1830,  Pacific  ocean : — Ellice  islands  to  Phmnix  islands.  767, 
Tuamutu  or  liow  archipelago  and  the  Society  islands.  2867,  Islands  aud  anchorages 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 

(J.  I).  J’utter,  Agent.) 

United  States  Charts.  U.S  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans  for  May  and  June, 
1898.  Published  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Presented  by  the 
U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

OENHBAL. 

The  Wo'ld.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  and  Schrader 

Atlas  Universel  dc  G^grapbie.  Ouvrage  commence  jwir  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin 
et  continue'  par  Fr.  Schrader.  Paris:  Librarie  Hachette  et  Cie.  Sheets  76  aud 
76  bis.  Price  2/r.  each  theet. 

The  World.  Andree. 

Andreee  allgemeiner  Handatlas,  126  Haupt-  und  130  Nebenkarten  auf  186  Karten- 
seiten,  nebst  alplial)etischcu  Namenverseichnis.  Vierte,  vollig  neiibearlx^itcte,  stark 
vermehrte  Auflage,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Scobel.  Bielefeld  und  Leipsig:  Verlag 
von  Velhagen  &  Klasing,  1898. — Lief  12,  Uebersiebtskarte  von  Osterreich-Ungam, 
Westrussland.  Siidlicher  Teil. — Lief  13,  Ost-Frankreich  :  England  und  Wales, 
Nordliche  Halfte.— Lief  14,  Isobnren  und  Winde  ini  Januar  und  Juli.  Nieder- 
schlagsmengen  Jahreszeilliche  Vertcilung  der  Niederschlage :  Schweden  und 
Norwegen.  Siidlicher  Toil. — Lief  15,  Untere  Donaulander  und  Tiirkei,  Ostliche 
Halfte:  NorJostliches  Afrika. — Lief  16,  Isothermen  der  Luft  im  Januar,  Juli 
und  Jahre>durclischnitt.  Linien  Gleicher  Mittlerer  Jahrl.  Warmeschwankung: 
Verkehrskarte  der  Nurd-  und  Ostsee. 

World.  Bartholomew. 

The  Citizen’s  Atlas.  One  hundred  maps  and  gazetteer.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
F.B.O.8.  Published  by  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  London.  To  be  completed  in  20 
pirts.  Parts  1  to  8.  Price  6d.  each. 

Eight  parts  of  this  atlas  have  already  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  cimpleted  in  twentv 

parts  issued  fortnightly.  The  plates  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  those  of  Bartholomew's 
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**  Library  Beferenoe  Atlaa,”  corrected  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  maps  are  Tory 
clearly  drawn,  and,  at  the  price  it  is  now  offered,  it  is  a  remarkably  cheap  atlas. 

FHOTOOBAPHB. 

British  Central  Africa.  Weatherley. 

12G  Photog^phs  of  British  Central  Africa,  taken  by  Poulett  Weatherley,  Esq. 
Presented  bj/  PouUU  Weatherley,  Eiq. 

Owing  to  Mr.  P.  Weatherley’s  absence  from  England,  the  titles  of  these  photographs 
have  not  been  furnished.  They,  howerer,  include  photographs  of  scenery  and  natives, 
taken  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ke  Banirweulu,  and  have  bc«n  admirably 
produced  from  Mr.  Weatherley’s  negatives  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company. 

Central  Atriea.  Crawford. 

Fourteen  Photographs  of  Garenganze  Country,  Lake  Mweru  District,  etc  ,  taken 
by  Mr.  D.  Crawford.  Presented  by  F,  8.  Amot.  Etq. 

This  interesting  set  of  photographs  contains  a  series  of  subjects  which  have  been 
well  chosen  to  convey  an  idea  ^  the  scenery  and  native  life  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles : — 

(1)  Yasera  (fisher  tribeX  Lake  Mweru  ;  (2)  Vasera  chief.  Lake  Mweru;  (3)  Building 
missionaries’  house,  Luanza,  free  labour;  (4)  Vasera  chief  and  wives.  Lake  Mweru; 
(5)  Johnston  Falls,  Luapula  river,  looking  south ;  (6)  Missionaries’  first  camp,  on  site 
of  Johnston  Falls  Sta,  Luapula'  river ;  (7)  Livingstone's  tree,  llala,  fenced  round  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crawford ;  (8)  Livingstone’s  tree,  llala ;  (9)  Uluba  woman,  Lualaba  river,  side 
view;  (10)  Uluba  woman,  front  view;  (11)  Usera  chief  and  wives.  Lake  Mweru 
(12)  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Katanga  natives;  (13)  Mr.  German  and  Katanga  natives i 
(14)  Mwena  Mission  Station,  Lufira  valley,  Garenganze  country,  or  Katanga. 

Colombia.  Ea^t. 

Album  containing  38  photographs  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartagena,  Republic  of 
Colombis^  taken  by  F.  R.  Hart,  Esq.  Presented  by  F.  R.  Hart,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents  of  this  album : — 

(1)  Palace  of  Justice  and  ruined  church ;  (2)  Street  scene ;  (3)  Plaza  Rafael  Nunez ; 
(4)  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  (5)  Between  the  wall  and  the  houses ;  (6)  The  wall 
towards  the  sea;  (7)  A  pait  of  the  walls;  (8)  On  top  of  the  walls;  (9)  (lonvent  of 
La  Popa  and  fortress  of  San  Felipe;  (10)  House  of  the  late  president.  Dr.  Nunez; 
(11)  dateway  to  fort  at  Boca  Chica;  (12)  Top  of  fort  at  Boca  Chica;  (13)  Bridge 
(Pnenta  Media  Luna)  connecting  the  city  with  the  mainland ;  (14)  Railway  shops  at 
Cartagena;  (15)  Engine  house ;  (16)  Car  shops;  (17)  Interior  of  oar  shops;  (18)  Interior 
of  machine  shop ;  (19)  Storehouse  for  railway  supplies ;  (20)  Between  Cartagena  and 
Tnrbaoo  (Coral  ballwt);  (21)  Between  Cartagena  and  Tnrbaco  (cattle  country); 
(22)  Between  Cartagena  and  Tnrbaoo  (entrance  to  plantation  of  Santa  Ysabel) ;  (23) 
Between  Cartagena  and  Turbaoo  (cut  near  summit);  (24)  Station  at  Aijona;  (25) 
Trestle  between  Tnrbaoo  and  Arjona;  (26)  Cut  tetween  Arjona  and  La  Viuda; 
(27)  Tracks  through  plantation  of  La  Viuda;  (28)  Clearing  on  La  Viuda;  (29)  The 
first  settlement  at  La  Viuda;  (80)  La  Viuda  twenty  months  afterwards;  (31)  La 
Viuda,  overseer’s  house ;  (32)  Young  bananas  at  La  Viuda ;  (33)  Banana  plants  at 
La  Viuda  about  eighteen  months  old ;  (34)  Trestle  near  Soplaviento;  (35)  Magdalena 
river  at  Calamar ;  (36)  Magdalena  river-bmt ;  (37)  Interior  of  steamboat  M.A.  (Jaro; 
(38)  “  Rhode  islandi,”  38-ton  locomotive. 

Mount  St  Hiss  Range.  Bryant. 

Panorama  of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  Range,  Alaska,  in  two  parts,  taken  by  Prof. 
H.  G.  Bryant,  m.a.,  ll.b.,  1897.  Presented  by  Prof.  H.  O.  Bryant. 

lf.B. — It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  coUeotion  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Map  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  wiU  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
wiU  be  usefril  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
sMldress  are  given. 
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THE  NORTH-WESTERN  PARI 

Reduced  from  a  Map  published 
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RT  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

led  by  the  Surveyor-General,  Ottawa,  1898. 
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